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ABSTRACT 

In June, 1979, the American Camping Association 
implemented Project STRETCH (Strategies to Try put Resources to 

ihance the Training of Camp Directors serving the Handicapped), e 
nationwide in-service .training program for personnel providing, 
services to handicapped children and youth in regularly and specially 
designed camping and outdoor education programs. "The narrative report 
describes in detail the eight objectives of Project STRETCH achieved, 
during the three years: development and implementation of a 
comprehensive management plan for conducting a national in-service 
training program; assessing current status of in-servdcfe training 
programs and resources for camp directors in the U.^S.; determining 
appropriate competency-based content and system for camp director v 
in-seryice training; development of new instructional materials ! 
needled to accomplish identif ied training goals and objectives; 
training instruct;orSv of in-service programs ; conducting a series of 
national in-service training programs; publishing a trainer's guide, 
in-service curriculum, guide, and a book of selected readings and 
resources; and developing a dissemination plan and analyzing the 
utilization of in-service training materials and programs. Appendices 
include information bulletins , ma jor surveys and dissemination plan, 
evaluation reports, and a chart of educational services delivery 
system. (ERB) 
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• -PROJECT STRETCH FINAL REPORT NARRATIVE, . 

Qn June 1, 1979, the American Camping Association received notification 
that Grant No. 6007901333, a special Project for implementation of a nationwide 
in-service training program for personnel providing services to handicapped children 
and youth in regularly and specially designed camping and outdoor education programs, 
has been "approved for -funding by the Bureau of Education for the Hey^ficapped, now 
the Office of Special Education and Rehabilitation Services. During*the three years 
of the Project, several major' accompl ishments were made which have had, and will con- 
tinue to have^ significant impact on camping for persons with disabilities and pro- 
fessional preparation for the entire field of organized camping. These accompli sh- 
* ments are reported in terms of the major^otjjectives of the Project as outlined in 

the initial grant phiposal. ' 1 : V 1 • ' ' 

m */ ' ' . . • . , .' ■ 

Project Objective A: Develop and implement & comprehensive management /plan for the 

~' ~T « *~ 

conduct of a national in-service training program*. » 

• ; ; ■ " . ~ . . , * ■ • 

1. Establish an effective communications network * / ^ 

f ' • 1 ' I <• ' ' • " 

2. Establish the Curricular Development Committee as the.Aqyisory 

Committee for the project. " . 

Recognizing the importance of internal and external communications to the 
success of the Project, a system of internal and external communications was estab- 
lished between" the : Project Advisory Committee, staff, subcontractor and persons re- 
sponsrMe for conducting director education to keep all persons updated in the progress 
*of the Project and to provide opportunity for input. This system consisted of distrib- 
'uting Project information through ACA publications (Leadership Catalog, Camping Magazine 
Annual Rfeport and the American Camping Officers* Memo)-, direct mail of Project STRETCH 
Information. Bulletins to the ACA Membership, annual sessions on the Project as part of 
ACA National- Conventions, training events for camping leadership and National/Section 
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* Due to the desirability of the Advisory Commtttee' having expertise in casing 
for persons with disabilities as well, as in camp/director education, and the^t?"ucti|re 
of educational services of 'the, American Camping Association, the following pejrsons 
were asked to serve on the Advisory Committee': 
Rev. Paul Howell s, Chairperson 



Camping Specialist, Lutheran CHjjrch 
of America 



Dr. Julia Brown 
'Dr." Judith, Myers 

i 

Ms. Jan Adams 

{Jr. Charles Butler 

Ms. Nannette Enloe 
Dr. William Hammerman 



Associate Professor, Dept. of P. E. and 
Dance, University of Wisconsin-Madison. 



Associate Professor of Leisure 
Research, Div. of Leisure and 
Resource Administration* Georgj? 
College. 



Studies and 
nvironmental 
Williams 



Director and Owper of Camp Idl Opines 
for Girls. 

Supervisor, Recreation Special i st , Patient 
Activities Dept., National Institutes of 
Health. 

Director of Program Services for the North- 
west Girl Scout Council of Atjar^ta. 

Professor of Education,, Dept. of Admins. ' 
and Interdisciplinary Studies, San Francisco 
State University. 
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During the Project, the Committee met twice yearly during year one and year two, 
and "once during year three to review Project progress and make suggestions for direc- 
tions in Project sub-goals between succeeding meetings. 

As a result of the Project, a new comprehensive delivery system for conduct 
of ACA camp director in-service training programs has been developed and will be 
operational ized'as part of the American Camping Association's Educational Services 
Delivery System after the Project ends. The new comprehensive management plan and 
-delivery system proposed creation of a new one-half time staff position, entitled 
Director of Educational Services; the redefinement of role of the national volunteer 
who is responsible for leadership as National Education Chairperson; utilization of 
national consultants in various educational areas rather than coordinators; and 
creation of a educational coordinator related to each of ACA's five Regional Boards. 

-2'i d 



See the Appendix for a copy of the Del i very System. 

Based on the new delivery system, ACA's Trustees have pledged $8,000 in 1982-83 
to support transition into the new management plan. ' 

Recommendations based on this objective from staff and the Advisory Committee ^ 
include the following: • 

0 ACA Trustees be encouraged to support an educational services 
department until such a time as the Associatibn/.s-educational 
department is able to become self-supporting, V - 

0 The new educational services department be encouraged to explore 
a variety of approaches for expanding and/of servicing initial 
camp director education programs and resources developed by 
Project STRETCH. • • '*; 

° A consultant pool be utilized in adh'dc advisory fashion by 
staff and the National Education Chairperson to recommend - 

future changes or additions to curriculum following dissolution 

, .i.i'* 

of the Project STRETCH Curriculum tornmittee. . * , < 



Project Objective B: Assess the current status of in-service training program 
and resources for camp directors in -the United States 

• '. ': ~~ ! "™ 1 " : < 

During year one, a survey questionnaire to determine the national status 
•of training for.camp directors was developed and distributed by the sub- r , 
contractor, Hawkins and Associates, after consultation with the Project staff 
and. Advisory Committee. These questionnaires were distributed to: national ; 
youth serving agencies (Scouts, Camp Fire, etc. ) , and rel igious organizations 

.(Lutheran, Catholics, in Camping, /United Methodists , etc.') with camping programs, 

/■ - ■ .< - 

cqlleges/universities with courses in camping, national organizations for 
the handicapped, and local Sections of the American Camping Association. 
Results of the year one surveys were reported at the 1980 ACA National 
. Convention, to the ACA Board of Directors, in articles for Camping Magazine, 
and in the Project Bulletin. Highlights from th6 "National Survey of Camp 

,1 j,. - , . ' 

Director Education Programs 1 ' surveys included the following: 
Section 1 : National Organizations and Denominations ' 

• National Organizations and Denominations are providing some 
camp director education for their own members who are camp 
directors. Other organizations merely serve as a training 
resource to direct their membership to other sources for 
training. 

# Most national youth organizations and religious denominations 
(Scouts, Y. M.C. A. , Salvation Army, Camp Fire, etc.) indicated 
to Project STRETCH that they do serve .some camp,ers with s 
disabilities but do not have access to figures indicating 

the type of condition or exact number or percentage served. 

■* * • 

Guestimates on percent of disabled campers served ranged from 

.051 (Southern Baptist Convention) to 100* (Easter Seal Society). 



Section II : 



Section III: 



° The only groups who indicated that they provide! any training 
at all on special audiences as part of their regular training . 
for their camp directors were; ,. Boy Scouts of America, Camp 
Fire, Inc.., National Easter Seal Society, International Assoc- 
iation of Center Administrators, Episcopal Church and the 
Jewish National Welfare Board. 

Colleges/Universities 

° Investigation refveals there are at least 116 colleges and ' 

universities in the Uhi ted 'States, offering courses in camp 

directing/administration. 
° .Approximately 62% of the colleges who. responded to the survey 

offer a camping degree option (although 4755 of these lead 

only to an associate degree). 
6 Less than 12% of .the colleges studied offered courses in 
' camp administration on the graduate level. 

°, Lessnhan 5% of the colleges studied offered courses on camp* 

/. ■ * ■ (, 

r ., - 

ing for, special populations such as the handicapped. 

American Camping Association 

° American Camping Association, the largest professional organ- 
ization for camping professionals offers a wide variety of 
• camp,director education opportunities on the national, regional 
andsectior (local) level. 
° Approximately half (16) of all Sections report that camp 
'director training needs were de :ermined by member surveys or 
requests. At the same time, only 19% of the Sections were 
providing training on special populations, in 1979. 
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° Data .provided indicated ACA Sections do train a substantial 
number of camp directors each year and that in some cases this 
'training may help meet a state licensing requirement. ' 
Section IV: Responses from 200 Regional, State, Chapter, or Local Agencies 

° Most non-national respondents were interested in camp director 
education programs for their staff but few actual ly provided 
' their own camp director training. • 
,° The majority qf the agencies represented in this Section were 
currently serving disabled campers primarily through main- 
streaming. , . • 

t 

° When asked to list subjetts which should be covered as part 
jof camp director education programs in rank order, training 
on special populations appeared at the bottom of this groups 
list. 

Included In the Appendix is a longer summary of v the highlights of that report. 
Copies of the entire report (136+ pages) were sent to the O.S.E. and R.S. office as 
part of the progress report and are'also on file at the National ACA office. 

As a result of the year one findings, during year two the Project focused on 
conducting a more in depth analysis of camp director training programs (including 
training on serving the disabled through campi/g) of the major national organizations 
Who had an ongoing camp director training programs included ones sponsored by: 

- Boy Scouts of America - Camp Fire, Inc. ' 

- Lutheran Church of America and Canada - YMCA 

- Pioneer Ministries * - Camping & Diabetes Confer- 

ences sponsored by the 

- Easter Seal Society / American Diabetes Assoc. 

A synopsis of the findings of t\\e year two observational studies were incor- 
porated into Project STRETCH Information Bulletin #3 and subconjtractor reports for 



year two on the Impact of Training for ACA and Non-ACA Traiping. Complete copies are 
on file at the American Camping Association ( 8+ volumes) . Major findings as a result 
of the observations were: ■ , ' 

s ° No two camp director training programs included the same 
topics or used the same approach/methods. 
>° With the exception of the Pioneer Ministries, all training 
, * courses lasted 4-days or more. 

° Training programs offered by the Boy Scouts, Camp Fire and 
. ,YMC)A 1 s were designed primarily for new camp directors. The ; 
Boy Scouts and YMCA have a written curriculum. Camp Fire's 
■ •* camp director training ,evolve$d, a new curriculum based on 

• t participant needs and input each time it offered a course. 

° With the exception of the training offered by the Easter 

Seal Society, American Diabetes Association and Boy Scouts, , 
very little training time was spent on training in camping 
for special populations. % 
° All training programs observed, except that offered by the 
National faster Seal Society, were offered yearly. 
Observations of these training programs and activities provided ideas for learn- 
ing activities and resources which were incorporated into the Project STRETCH Curricu- 
lum Guide for Camp Director Education. 

In addttion to the 1 surveys and studies of current training programs, the Project 
Advisory Committee,, staff and subcontractor felt it was important to determine what 
camping professionals and parents of handicapped campers felt were important topics 
for training of camp directors to serve the disabled. Thus, .during Project-year two, 
two surveys': A Camp Director Educational Needs Assessment ancj Consumer Views Toward 
Professional Training, were developed and distributed to those groups. Results indi- 
cdted thatl training on "how to serve the handicapped through camping 0 was a felt need 



(in the top ( ten) of all camp directors, not jus't t,hose involved in special segregated 
canjps for the handicapped. In addition,, it was founcTthat" consumers want camp direc- 
tors, particularly those directing special camps, to receive training on special pop- 
ulations. 

Summaries of the various surveys reported above may be .found in the Appendix. 
Complete copies of these reports were submittted to O.S.E. and R.S. as part of the 
Project progress report (1981), and are also on file at the' American Camping Assoc- 
iation. 

As a result of the Project findings under this Objective, the Project STRETCH 

Advisory Committee and staff recommended to the American Camping Association: 

° Copies of all reports be submitted to the E.R.I.C. system 

to facilitate wider distribution of information collected. 

- ° A broader concept of camp director education needs to be 

conveyed to the camping professional in the field and to 

educators/trainingsSin this field. 

. 0 ACA in conjunction with other sources/organizations, must 

educate the camping professional through professional mag- * 
✓ ... 
azines and training flyers as to availabil ity of annual ACA 

and non-ACA camp director training programs. 

i - \ , 

,ACA needs' to review its system for collecting information on 
ACA and non : ACA camp director education programs , and determine 
a method, to periodically update information collected by 
< ' Project STRETCH on the status of camp director education. 
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Project Objective C: Determine appropriate comfretency-based content and system 
for camp director in-service training. . 

Fdrmulate Competencies and Content 

Part of the initial plan of action as written in the 1979 Project STRETCH grant 

proposal was that the Project STRETCH traiping project would once^ again review the 

' competencies and content of the .Project REACH camp director training materials and 

the 1978 ACA camp director education competencies for comp'atibil ity and completeness. 
t ." * 

Since the Project began, competencies and content for camp director education 

have been developed' and revised by staff, consultants and the Advisory Committee in 

terms of the competencies needed, the format for competency presentation, and the 

appropriate system for curriculum delivery* During year one, a study was made of com- 

petencfe^and format of camp director education curriculums developed by Project REACH; 

i t ■ % 

ACA, other youth agencies (Scouts, YMCA, etd) as wejl as similar federal projects, 

, such as Mainstreaming Activities for Yout,h, .Project Aquatics Mainstreaming, and Traiti- 

• * 

ing the Personnel in Outdoor Recreation and Caimping for Handicapped Children, and Youth, 

to give Project STRETCH some ideas 'on thfe format for its curriculum. The REACH Camp 

Director Education materials were ffeld-tested at all ACA famp Director Institutes 

1 . • . 
' , ■ ■ 1 1 
during year one. Due to the small number (65) of persons involved in the field test, 

the Committee and staff advised additional field-testing of the REACH material's during 

the second year of the STRETCH Project. After the second year of f i eld- testing , a , 

review panel of practicing camp directors and col lege^educators met In Houston, T^xas, 

in conjunction with the 1981 ACA Convention. The recommendations from the Project 

REACH materials review committee and field-test* were incorporated into the STRETCH 

materials. 

During year two, the STRETCH competencies were rewritten and tested at ACA 
Camp Director Training Institutes. Prior to the ' publ ication of the Project STRETtH 
curriculum', guid^? this publication was reviewed one last time during the first few 

, W>i .... j'j) 
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months of the third year of the Project by the subcontractor and another panel of 
experts' in- the field of camp director education. Their comments were added and then'' 
finalized in thje printing during the third year of the Project STRETCH Curriciftum 
Guide for Camp Director Education. (See Curriculum Guide attached. ) - ' 

Determine Delivery System 

Throughout the Project, various formats fbr presenting training were piloted 
and various delivery systems considered. During all three years, training sessioj0 
on camping for the disabled were' conducted as part of ongoing ACA camp director , 
' institutes anc/^nagerials. During year two, basic camp director education course^ 
(with a unison the disabled) were piloted in the form of a one week course and a ' v 
full semester course at two major colleges. A home study course was also developed. 
During the final year, another new format called "An Awareness Workshop in Camping 
for the Disabled" was developed 'and piloted at several locations around the country. 

As a result of pi 1 otlng a variety of training 'methods f the major finding was tfcat - 
no one mfethod (separate workshops, home study, sessions as part 'of ongoing training) 
was as successful in providing and 'educating training camp directors on serving the 
disabled, as having several types of training formats available. During year three, a. 

major revision to the ACA delivery system for camp director education was proposed *to r 

, t — . 

insure work on camp director education after the Project ended. J 

As a result of the Project findings under this Objective, the Advisory Cogvnittee 
apd staff recommended: 

° The camping profess ion^ust continue to provide a variety of 
approaches for camp director education rather than just one. 
° Competencies and content must be updated periodically and ad- 
vanced levels of the competencies be developed 1n the future* 
which could be offered in short corses for experienced- camp 
*■ ' : k \W directors. * ' v 

vi 1 1* 1 ." •?.*! ACA must take the leadership role in organizing a data bank of 



<3 " - persons who could conduct a variety of educational programs.- 

:RJC \ 
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'Because. the content of the curriculum developed by the 
Project was so fundamental to camp directing, .it is recom- 
mended the Project STRETCH materials tje used as the source 
for developing a professional assessment exam. 
A new position at ACA should be created to coordinate 
all ACA educational services, and a new del i very system 
educational services proposed by the committee be 
pted by the: Association. - 



Project Objective D: Develop new instructional materiel needed to accomplish the 
* identified training goals and objectives, : . 

Although this was nbt primarily a materials development project, Sa number of 
V Project STRETCH instructional materials, resulted. The development of new xnatertdl 
occurred in the following manner. During year.one, a review was made of types of 
material on camp director education available' through professional associations, 
colleges/universities, and ma ; ^rf*groups who conducted camp director training. This 
^helped staff and the Advisory Committee identify the need for more material in pertain 
< «reas such as on the four managerials and orr "camping for the disabled." During 
""''.year two v , a rough draft of the material was developed as a resource packet for ACA 
instructors conducting camp director education programs and then field-tested by : ; 
various camp director training programs. As a result ,of the 4 field tests and other 
findings of year two/ it w^s recommended that -a variety of publ ications were needed 
t;o reach' camp directors participating in a variety of educational, programs. Thus , ; 
during year .three, the publication on "Camping For-the Disabled" was divided into ' * 
a guide on making^camping facilities accessible, a home study course guide in serv- 
ing the disabled through camping, and a guide and resource' packet on conducting an 
awareness workshop on< the disabled. < - . * 

Each of these publications was written, briefly field-tested by Project staff 
or consultant^ in the field .and reviewed by a panel of experts in the field of ^mping 
and/or therapeutic recreation during year three of the Project. The review was one 
of the assignments to the subcontractor, Hawkins- and Associates. 

The following is a brief annotated list of the new instructional materials 

• • k ■ . ... " ' - :- ; ■ ✓ 

developed as a result of Project STRETCH. Copies are included in the Appendix. 



TRAINER GUIDES - Food Service Managerial , Health and Safety Managerial, Business 
and Finance Managerial , Site and Facilities Managerial. 

Written by practicing camping professionals, these guides are of value to in- 

stnjctors and camp directors responsible for providing training on the four majCH^ 

'■' ' ■ • ■ ■ ' . 

areas of camp management: Food Service, Business and Finance, Health and Safety, 

• * ". • . ^ . > 

and S.ite/Facil.ity Managements Each of the four guides "contain pre and post assess- 
v ment for participants, a list of specific learning objectives/, recommended refer- 

■ i - "• ■- ■ • • i 

1 .* 

ences, and a suggested training outline. Each guide is about twenty-five pages 
long. ; * '< " 

TRAINER GUIDE: SERVING CAMPERS WITH SPECIAL NEEDS/ A K , '* ' 

Developed by Ms. Judy Brookhiser, this is a trainer's guide for camp directors 
interested in providing programs for campers with a <Ji sabi 1 ity. The contents stress 
"hq^ to" information. It is presented in the format of an AGA managerial . It con- 
tains prte and post assessment activities, lists of suggested learning activities, 
and a suggested training outline. 

MAKING WORKSHOPS HAPPEN ■ 



Prepared by Denise Robinson, this brief booklet provvdes helpful* tips for anyone 
serving as: a coordinator or resource person for a one-hour to one-day workshop for 
adults. Resources were taken- from the Awareness Workshops' sponsored by Project 
STRETCH on : the topic "Serving Persons with Disabilities Thrpugh Camping''. Contents 
include: how to identify needs, setting objectives, organizing the program, and how 
to handle an evaluation. ' • 

AWARENESS WORKSHOP RESOURCE PACKET: SERVING PERSO.'-S WITH DISABILITIES 

Edited by Cindy Stein, this packet has been developed to a-id the, instructor with 
littlje or no experience in camping for the handicapped. It consists of suggested ob 
jectives, resources, °and learning activities in a quick, ready-to-use format. Appen 



dices include: articles for duplications; list of organizations .for the handicapped; 
. worksheets; media list; simulation exercises; a sample lecture; suggested readings-, 
and research article on how to' recruit! This packet should prove a. very valuable 
reference for trainers of camp directors and camp counselors. 

STUDENT HOME, STUDY GUIDES • . , . ' • 

a - Basic Qamp Director Education Course ' * V 1 , 

; . - 1 . ... .• • • • ' . > 

r b. Food' Service Managerial ; ' 

c. Health and Safety Mapagerial " 

d. Business arid Finance Managerial * 

ev Site and Facility Managerial t •'*''$■'' 

f. Camping for Persons. with Disabilities 1 
. Each Study Guide contains steps to complete a course; a lis.t of competencies in 
the form of a needs assessment; a resource list; suggested learning activities; a ' 
plan <^f work;, series of mini lessons; course report forms; and-course evaluation form. 
(Note: a support system has been developed at ACA to continue the home* Study -approach 
at the end of Project STRETCH. ) , '*„ 

As a result of the Project STRETCH accomplishments under, this Objective, the fol- 
lowing recommendations were made by the Advisory Committee and staff: 

The formats developed for the home study material, managerial, 
and resource packet, are workable in the field and should be 
. used to extend director education to other areas of the core. 

curriculum after the Project , .ends . , '•«'•' 



All materials developed need to be widely used then revised 

. > v * 

appropriately to keep them up to date. 

All materials should be shared with E.R.I.C. and any other • 
natiorial information dissimination and retrival systems. 



) 



Project Objective E: Train the instructors of in-service programs 

The success of any perspnnel training project isdirectly related to the train 
ing a/id understanding of the key leadership. Between June 1 979 % - May 1982, one hun- 
dred key leaders and instructors were exposed to orientation and/or training of 
one to three days length on Project STRETCH to improve their skills in conductinc 
in-service training for camp directors to serve, the handicapped and knowjleflge of 
resources available from Project STRETCH or orther sources. Job descriptions were 
revised for deans, instructors, and area coordinators and a selection process for 
deanS^develbped as a result Of that* training/ ; / 

^In addition, training for ACA Section leadership and deans unable to attend 
the sprfng l|80 meeting, was held for one day as part of the 1980 ACA Convention. 
During year two, a weekend tra-ining was again held for deans and educators invol- 
ved with camp director education similar to the one held during year one. The 
special , thrust of the year twp training was how to incorporate training on camping 
for the ^disabled as part of ongoing fcamp director education training courses. 
Training for ACA Section lead^ship and deans was also held for one day, similar 
to year om}, as part' of the 1981 ACA Convention. * Copies of the trainer material on 
Serving the Disabled, Through Camping, were shared with this group. During year two 
an. additional thirty persons participated in one or more of the Project STRETtH in- 
structor training events. 

Recognizing the desirability of an annual * in-service training program for in- 
structors of training and the prob le m of hnw to jFinanrP training -after the grant 



ended; during year three a different format was piloted and utiliziW for deans 1 
orientation as proposed to the weekend training treld during year 4 one and two for: 
deans and educators. During year three, orientation for trainers was conducted as" 
part of the'riew ACA Section Presidents'* Fall Workshop, an Educator's Symposium % - 
aUthe ACA National Convention; and as part of the orientation for Section Leader- 
ship Chairpersons during the National Convention. As a result of the new format, 
fofty 'pefr*Sd6s participated, in orientation/training during year three. 
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Although much was accomplished in making keyleaders aware of resources avail- 
able for camp directpr education training, the instructors of in-service programs 
was the area the Project Committee and'.staff felt we made the least progress in. 
Although through the orientation/training we had the opportunity to meet with one 
hundred key leaders in camping, the training/orientation participants received was 
not the ( same for all one hundred participants. Each year as a result of the field- 

A - * ' . 

testing and survey studies, competencies, and the actual training/orientation approach 
was changed. Th^jtraining for year one apd two involved instructors more in develop- 
ment of the materials and deliyery system than in year three. More consistency was 
put into place for training instructors by the end'of the Project than occurred 
during the first year. 

As a result of the accomplishments in training instructors, the Advisory Com- 
mittee and staff recommended: 

°. ACA continue offering orientation/training for the key 
leaders and educators as part of the Annual ACA National 
Convention. , 
* 0 An apprenticeship program needs to be piloted as another 

fyty method for training deans and instructors, particularly 

for the longer, more intensive ongoing camp director ^, 
r% , training courses. 
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Performance Objecti ve F:„ (fonduct a series of national in-service training programs ' 
> During the Project variety of in-service training programs were conducted. ,,. 
These included: 

Camp Director Insti tute's' (Ct>J 1 s) ■ » 

Camp Director Institutes are a nationally' sponsored educational experience 
for experienced cartlp directors, (,3+ years experience directing) to synthesize 
elements of an organized camping program. 

During the Project, ACA Camp Director Institutes were used as a medium 
to field-test REACH camp director materials,, new programs/resources on the 
need for camping for persons With disabilities, and to assess value of the 
Project STRETCH competencies and curriculum. 

Institutes normally lasted five full days wij:h the exception of one 
Institute during year one which met 22 days (11 in the fall and 11 days in 
the wi nter) . 

Manage rials 1 \ . 

'Managerial s are one or two day workshops for camping professionals on a 
specific support area of camp such as food service, business, health, and site. 
Th'is is the most common educational program offered by ACA Sections or the local 
level . . 

During the Project, ACA Managerials were used to .field-test materials and » 
approaches ^developed by Project STRHm — Manage r ial^ a r e a if te t hod tu accumulate — — 
points for ACA camp director certification and recerti fication. 

Basic Camp Director Education Courses (BCDE) 

BCDE counses were developed as a result of the second year of Project STRETCH 
as a program for new (less than three years experience) camp directors. They 
cover the basic areas identified by the Project STRETCH Curriculum Guide.- They 
ca {* b^jtp' 7 da ^ s 1on 9 or offered as a college course. 



Home Study 

Home Study courses were also developed as a result of the second year of 
Project STRETCH, as a way to meet the needs of. the camping professional who. 
is isolated or cannot get away. 

It will continue as a National ACA program at ,the end of the Project. 
Currently six courses are -aval' Table : a basic camp director education course; 
a course on camping for the disabled; and, four managerial courses. Each course 
consists of four phases: a nee^ds assessment; development of a plan of study; 
mini lessons, to be read along with doing the plan of study; and, a final course 
evaluation. „ 

Each student is assigned his/her ACA' instructor from the ACA pool of Home 
Study instructors. It is a verf individualized, Independent 'home study approach 
Each student may take up to a year and a half to complete a course. 

Awareness Workshops in Serving Persons with Disabilities Through Camping 

Awareness Workshops were developed as a result of the third year of Project 

• - / 

« t > > 

STRETCH to increase participants awareness on a topic of national concern. For 
the purpose of Project STRETCH, the focus of the first Awareness Worktop has 
been on Serving the Disabled Through Camping. 

Objectives included: • 

: • / 

1. Creating awareness of the need for more camping opportunities 



— — foiMrhe disabled. 

2. Creating understanding of $ome of the needs and imp! ieations of 

/ 

major handicapping conditions for the camp setting. 
3.. Providing suggestions on sources and resource^ for further uiformatioh, 



/ 



I-A. During/year one, in-service training as part of Project STRETCH for camp directors 

was conducted at three national camp director institutes. These included: 

George Williams College . September 1979 13 participants 

Wisconsin January 1980 ' 

/ Sanborn r s Outdoor Education October 1979 20 participants 

Center, Colorado 

Northwestern University February 1980 31 participants 

Center, Massachusetts 

B. In addition, managerial training for Project STRETCH was held in six locations: 
• Section Date ' Participants Managerial 



II. 

J 
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Iowa 


Nov. 1979 


18 


Business 




April 1980 


26 


Site/Facil ities 






18 


, , Health 






26 


Food 


New England 


March '1980 


19- 


Business * 






21 


Health 


.Coronado 


February 1980 


18 


Food 




April 1980 


32 


' Site/Facilities 




40 


Health ' 






32 


' Food 


Virginias 


April 1980 


15 


* Food 


New England / 


February 1980 


19 


Business 




March 1980 


19- 


Site/Facility 






21 


Health ; . ■ _ 


During year one 


, over .250 camp directors 


received Project STRETCH training as 


part of a camp 


director institute 


or managerial workshop. . v * 


During year two, the following training events were conducted as part of Project 


STRETCH: 








A. Two Basic Camp Director Education Courses piloted: - 


' Springfield College, Massachusetts: (1 week format, March 1981) 



17 participants 

Indiana University, Indiana: (semester format, spring 1981) 15 participants 

Four Camp Director Institutes: 

Texas, September 1980 17 participants 

Iowa, November 1980 10 participants 

Iowa, January 1981 22 participants 

Texas, February 1981 17 participants 
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Managerial Workshops: 



Section: 


pate: 


Participants 


Managerial 


Ppnn^vl vaniac- 


Ortohpr 1 QflO 


17 


, bus i ness , 


Chesapeake 




9 


Site/Facility 


Coronado 


December 1980 


7 ' 


Business 


New England 


January 1981 


12 


Business" 7 




• 


32 


Food 


E. Pennsylvania 


October '1980 


23 , 


• Business 


Texas 




33 i 


Health 






60 • 


Food 






55 


Site/Facil ity 






66 


Business 


Illinois 


October 1980 • 


10 


Si te/paci 1 i ty 


Missouri Valley 


November 1980 


22 


Site/Facility 



III 



D. Home Study Course: 

12 Enrollees. Two participants completed this course in 1 981 , 
the remainder carried over as part of year two. 

E. In addition, during year two,' presentations on the need for 

i„ . ■ , . 

camping forilhe disabled were made by Project STRETCH staff 
280 participants during , non-ACA training programs. 
During year three, the following training took place as part of Project 
STRETCH: , i 

A. One Camp Director .Institute * New York 

<* .. 

B. Managerial Workshops: 
Section Date 



45 participants 



v 



.Participants* Managerial , 



W !1 



o 
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Upstate NY 

Oregon Trail 

Kentucky 

E. Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Virginias 



January 1 981 
January 1981 
January 1981 
October 1981 

November 1981 
January 1982 

22 



7 

35 
53 
7 

15 
12 
11 



Site/Facility 

Site/Facility ♦ 

Site/Facility 

Health/Safety, 
Food 

*» 

Bus iaess/Fi nance 
Business/Finance 



Section 



Date 



Pa rtici pants- 



Managerial 



Coronado 
New York 
New England 
Virginias 1 



April 1982 
March 1982 
March' 1982 
May 1982 



11 
58 
17 
4 



Health/Safety 
Food 

Site/Facility 
Food 



, X. Basic Camp DirectorjEducatjon Courses Piloted: 

Weyne State University 

■ ' University of Georgia 
i 

George WiJJ+ams Univ. 

c ■■ ■ , 

Indiana University 

■ + ■ . 

Springfield College 

D. Home Study Course Enrol lees; 

Twenty Seven Enrol lees. Ten of these were carry-overs from year two. 

E. Awareness Workshops: 

Univ. of N.H.'- • "Camping For All." Fall 1981 50 participants 
"The Learning Disabled Child" 30 participants 



Winter 


1982 


18 


participants 


Winter 


1982 


14 


participants 


April ' 


1982 


5 


participants 


Spring 


1982 


12 


participants 


March 


1982 


15 


participants 



New York, ACA 
Convention 



"Camping Witfi the Physically^ 

Disabled." 30 participants 



"Management for Safety in 
Camping with the Disabled." 



30 participants 



"Renovate and Design Facilities 30 participants 
for the Disabled at Camp." 



Iowa 



Cqpncil of Rel igiously Af- 
f 1 iated Camps 

M Serv1ng Persons with Dis- 
abilities Through Camping." 
Nov. 1982 



44 participants 
40 participants 



As a result of the accomplishments under this objective, Project staff and the Ad- 
visory Committee recommended: 
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^he best way of reaching camp directors is through a variety of 

educational formats. Therefore, it should be , the responsibility 

of the ACA to use a variety of educational formats for Hi-service 

training oh the. national , regional, and sectional level. 

• • .' ' -,'..''•* , ' 

There is a need for the ACA to continue to focus attention on 

camping for special populations as part of camp director education 
, after Project STRETCH ends. 




v • . . . . - • " " /' . ' , < .■ .... 

Project Obejctive G: Publ ish a trainer r s guide, in-service curriculum guide, and a , 
book of selected readings and resources . 

A major ingredient necessary for conducting Project STRETCH training for camp ■' 

'. ■ * ■ * ■ ' 

directors was the development of a Curriculum Gide and Book of Readings. As men- 

tioned previously during year one and two, copies of the Project REACH Camp Director 

< ' ■ - t - • 7'"-. . . ;Y 

competencies were revised again for content as Well as format. In addition, during\ 
year two, consultants in the field of camping for the disabled and adult education 
were contacted to prepare information on training methods and a rationale for training 
for all directors on serving the disabled through camping. The above mentioned infor- 
mation was -incorporated in the Camp Director Education Curriculum Guide, (see appendix) 
to facilitate its use as a trainer's guide. 

A 1 book of readings was also developed as a resource for participants. During 
year two,, more than one hundred articles were selected by STRETCH'S primary consultant 
from * variety of professional journals in the field of recreation and camping. These 
articles were then reviewed by a panel of nationally known practitioners and educators. 
As a result of the review, forty eight articles were finally approved. 

The following is a brief annotated description for the Curriculum Guide and the 
Book of Readings. Copies are included in the Appendix, 
i' CAMP DIRECTOR EDUCATION CURRICULUM GUIDE 



Edited by Sue Stein, this .guide ' is designed'as a resource for trainers and college 
instructorr; with responsibility 1 for clamp administrator education. Units " include: 
Life Spar^ Development; Special Populations; Role of the Director; Philosophy; Program; 
Organizational Design; Staff Development and Support; Interpreting the Value of Camp; 
Evaluation, Business and Finance; Health Service* Food Service; Site and Facilities. 
Each unit contains a rationale for the competencies, areas to be covered, suggested 
learning, activities, methods of assessment,, numerous references, and a planning 
sheet. A section on facilitating adult learning is also included. 



r ,9 , # • 

i 
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PERSPECTIVES ON CAMP ADMINISTRATION: A BOOK OF READINGS , 

v Edited by Dr. Elizabeths. Farley, this is an excellent resource for both 
the person considering entry .into the field of camp directing and the experienced 
practitioner. Selections for the book were made fronj hundreds of- articles written 
for magazines in the field of leadership, carding* human development, etc* Topics 
include: Philosophical Foundations and Considerations; Life Span Development; 
Administration and Organization; Camp Program; Programs for Handicapped Campers; 
and the Future. 1 

The sections begin with interviews with leaders in the field and their obser- 
vations on the implications for camp directors. Section's end with a series of dis- 
cussiori questions. . 
* This is a companion piece 1 for ACA's Camp Director Curriculum . 

It was the opinion of the'Advisory Committed and staff that all materials 
developed by Project STRETCH have made a significant contribution in helping trainers 
catch up and/or visualize the same ends for camp director education. 

Recommendations by the Advisory Committee and staff as a result of the develop- 



ment of the Curriculum Guide were similar to those found under' Objective D: 

° All material needs -to be widely used, then revised 

» 

appropriately to keep it up to date.' 
0 All materials should be shared with E.R.I.C. and any other 
national information dissemination and retrival system. 
^ - Each unit of the Curriculum Guide eventually should be 
developed into a format similar to the Managerial Guides 
developed by Project STRETCH. 



•I 
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Project Objective* H: Develop <i, dissemination plan and analyze the utilization of 
inservice training materials and programs . • « . . 

A plan for dissemination of the project programs and materials was finalized 
by project sta^Vand subcontractors On the recommendation of the Project Advisory . 
Committee in May 1,982. Basically, the plan was designed- to reach two primary groups: 

(1) camping professionals, and (2) groups, with responsibility for provisioh of services 

' \ . • - :i ]">' , '. . 

to the handicapped.^ Due to the delays in printing the Project materials near* the end 
<Jf the project, time was not available to : conduct an analysis of materials prior to 
this repprt. •/ , \ 

I -A copy of the ^dissemination plan as prepared by the subcontractor is co1ntai«ed 
. ;in\the Appendix. In short, the dissemination plan consisted of the following: 
1. Dissemination to the camping prof ess*! on > ; 
' * A. 'Actual copies of the materials sent - August, 1982 / 

, 1. All ACA Sections and ACANationa^Regional Education Coordinators 

2. All National Camp Executives Group members 

1 3: Key ACA National Leadership v 

' (a) Curriculum Committee members / 

(b) National Leadership and Certification Board merribers 

- (c) President, Executive Director , 

4. Authors of. STRETCH material ' 

' • r t ' 

B. Promotional information on materials and programs sent -September 1982 

1. Project Information Bulletin x #4 * All ACA membership 
• 2- Letters/brochures - National Camp Executives and key ACA Leadership " 
. * 3. Annual- artioJe in September issue o f Camping Magazine (1979-82) 

4 Fall Management ^Conference flyer - All ACA Directors , Executives, 
Educators 

5. Information included in ACA publications catalog-All ACA membership 



4 



II. Dissemination to organizations for the handicapped C , 

A. Actual copies sent - August, 1982 



1./ Key leadership of all national organizations with camping programs 
_ 2. 1 NIN Repository— Iowa City, Iowa % 



B. Promotional information on materials and programs sent - September 1982 

1. x Project Information Bulletin #4 - All national organizations serving £ 
\the handicapped 
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2 r Articles submitted to Parks and Recreation t Journal of AAPHER&D, 
Therapeutic Recreation Journal and Newsletter. 

III., Complete record of' all project reports/materials. 

A. See all Project STRETCH continuation and final reports (1979-82) sum- 
..■•!. mitted OSE&RS , 

1. ACA National Headquarters Library 

2. ERIC System 

As a result of the lack of time to complete an analysis of the utilization 

of the project materials 1 ; the Advisory Committee ^nd staff recommended: 

Copies of project materials be subjected to critical outside review 
(LINK, etc.), following an^appropriate in-use period (1-2 ye&rs) 
and that based on these recommendations, ACA take the initiative 
to revise and update all project materials and programs* 

In addition, the committee and staff recommended: 

ACA maintain an open-door policy for all camp director education 
. j . ■ o programs to .non-meters as well as members; and that ACA seek to 
. promote camjl director education programs offered by other sponsors 

f by including .information, On all training opportunities on camp 
directing in the annual ACA Professional Training Opportuni ties 
Catalog., — ~ T / , . - — " — ~ 

ACA seek to promote its educational programs to non-members^ 
through exchanges of advertising with other professional 7 
associations (i.e. Christian Camping International .Canadian 
Camping Association, National Recreation and Park Association, 
American Alliance fdr Physical 1 Education and Health Recreation 
and Dance, etc.) 

° Association members and leadership be oriented to accept a 
broader concept of professional education. 



PROJECT OBJECTIVE I: 

The following section' was prepared by the, Project Subcontractor. 



Project Objective I: Conduct a thorough evaluation and report on the 
ingeryicHg training program. 

Throughoijt the three years of Project activity, a mUltiX|iceted approach 
to evaluation has been implemented by Project Staff, the Project Ad- 
visory Committee and the subcontractors, Hawkins and Associates, Inc. 
Specific evaluative tasks to be undertaken each year have been outHned 
in yearly evaluation plans developed by Hawkins and Associates and 
implemented by the appropriate personnel. 

A combination of approaches has been used throughout the duration of 
the Project to evaluate program-areas. Areas included in ttie^ scope of 
"ie evaluation were: 



* A) Assessment of thd current status of inservice training programs 
and resources for camp directors in the United States. 

B) Evaluation of inservice training programs conducted by the 
American Camping Association. 

C) Review of Project REACH and AC A training manuals and 

v other instructional materials used in conjunction with inservice 
training programs for camp directors. ^ 

The two principal types of evaluation used were .formative and sum ma- 
tive evaluation. Formative evaluation (utilized primarily during Years I 
and II) is conducted for the purpose of obtaining information necessary 
for improving products or processes as they are being conducted. It is 
on-going during the developmental and implementation stages of the 
project. Formative evaluation provides a continuous "monitoring sys- 
tem" that produces information ori which to base in-<iourse program 
modifications and improvements. Such feedback is obtained on a 
planned basis and is. used as soon as possible; to modify the program. 

The second type of evaluation used is summative evaluation, generally 
conducted after a program is completed (in this case, Years II and III). 
It assesses the outcomes or results of a given activity. Whereas forma- 
tive evaluation looks at a program in parts, summative evaluation pro- 
vides information about the total program's effectiveness and efficiency. 

As outlined below, evaluation activities conducted during Years I and II 
focused on the impact of Camp Director Institutes, the other training 
programs offered, the REACH materials used,,, and the Project process 
as ' a whole. During the, final year of Project activity, evaluation fo- 
cused 01* materials developed by the project and overall Project accom- 
plishments. The specific activities outlined belpw ate summarized ac- 
cording to Project Objective. They focus on those activities specifically 
related to the evaluation component of project activity* as other accom- 
plishments have been detailed in the preceding narrative of this re- 
port. Specific activities are identified as to the year in which chey oc- 
curred. . # 
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Major Objectives, and Acpongplishments - 

^Objective- A: Develop and implement -a comprehensive management plan 
for the conduct of a national inservice training program . 

' 1,. Establish an effective communications network 
■ /' ■ 2. Establish the (Project Advisory Committee 

Accomplishments : Year I (1979r80) 

• r Ori July 16; a subcontract meeting was held at AC A Headquar- 
* ters to communicate the tasks of the subcontractor and the 

time line for the Project evaluation, and surveys. . N 

• On July 30^31 , the Project Coordinator met with the . Project 
Consultant for an Update on the Project REACH results and 

' the Project STRETCH tasks. 

v • An ^valuation plan was drawn up by sub-contractor, Hawkins 
& Associates, Inc., to include suggested evaluation procedures 
for Project STRETCH. 

• On August 26-28, t the Project Coordinator attended the National 
Inservipe Network Meetihg in Washington, DC for first year di- 

"V; •> * red tors of BEH Inservice Training Grants. This meeting pro- 
vided an opportunity for peer sharing oh methods for needs 
assessment, project evaluation, motivation, locating project re- 
sources and for preparing continuation grant reports. Hawkins 
staff representatives met with the project coordinator at this 
time to review the proposed evaluation plan. 

• jThe first meeting of the Project Advisory Committee ■ was held 
on September* 9-12, representatives of the Hawkins, and Asso- 
ciates staff atterided. ■».-', 

• A meeting was held with the Consultant and Project Coordina- 
tor on the progress to date on November 12. , 

• •./.■..'■■•. 

• A meeting was held with the Consultant and Project Coordina- 
tor in February to discuss the progress to date and the tasks 
to be completed during the remainder of Year I. 

• A staff representative from Hawking & Assoc iates, attended 
the Project Advisory Committee meeting on May 8, 1980 to 
discuss progress to date. 

• A meeting was held with the consultant and Project Coordina- 
tor on June 11, 1980 to discuss Year I progress, problems and 
future plans. 

Year II (1980-81) 

* *..... 

• Meetings were held between Hawkins and Associates represen- 
tatives and Project staff on June 11 and 13, 1 : 980 to discuss 
evaluation activities. 



• Hawkins and Associates staff and project staff met in/Wash;-' 
ington, DC to. discuss project activities to date and the dis- 
semination and marketing of project deliverables, September, 
1980. ' • 

• ' Hawkins and Associates staff representatives attended the '* 

Project Advisory Committee Meeting, October 10-12 in Brad- 
ford Woods, 1 

• Representatives of the Hawkins and Associates staff attended / 
the National Advisory Committee Meeting, April 24-26 in 4 
Washington, DC. 

• Further quest ioris on interest/in a variety of training events 
were included in the Market Survey questionnaire sent to ■ 
1,750 ACA members. 1 

- ' , • / Training materials, designed for use in inservice training for*. 
/' camp drreators have been revised and reviewed by members 
, * , of the ? project staff and Advisory Committee throughout Year 

• !U ' . - ' ■ • ■ 

Year IIJ (1981-82) ,. % V * ■■\\' 

Due to travel budget restrictions, face^to-iace meetings be- . 
t ween, project staff and Hawkins and* Associates staff were 
severfly limited during Year III. Primary communication was 
through periodic telephone caljs and written correspondence, 

• Hawkins and Associates staff* representatives attended the 
=** ACA Convention in New York, March 4, 1982 in order to 

meet with project staff and to help disseminate information 
on Project STRETCH from the* project booth in the exhibit 
hall. 

• Hawkins and Associates staff representatives attended the 
Project Advisory Committee Meeting; May 14-16 in Bradford 
Woods. 

Objective B: Assess the current status of inservice training programs 
and resources for cgmp directors in the United States and Canada . 

Accomplishments: Year I (1979-80) 

• At a subcontract meeting held on July 16, the types of surveys, 
and evaluation reports for the subcontractor were discussed.-. 

• Between Jul^ 23-27, the Project Coordinator visited five youth 
camps in Indiana and Kentucky to ascertain the director's feel- 
ings toward camp director in-service training, competency 
based instruction and serving handicapped campers. Three, of 
the five directors were certified camp directors. All provided 
some insight into the type of questionnaire which should be 
developed to ascertain camp directors 1 feelings towards in- 
service training.' — ^ 




A subcontractor staff representative attended the Project Ad- 
visory Committee, September 9-12, to present completed, evalu- 
ation forms for approval and otherwise explain evaluation pro- 
cedures for Year I activities, < 

The project Coordinator attended Part I of the Model A CDI 
on September 13-24. On October 5-12, the Project Coordina- 
tor attended .the Western Model B-CDl. The Project Coordina- 
tor attended the Midwestern Model A Institute oh January 15- 
25, 1980, held in George Williams Bay, WI. On February 5-10, 
1980, the Project Coocdipat^ attended the Eastern Model B" , . 
Institute held in Ashland, MA. 

The following evaluation forms were completed by Hawkins it 
Associates subcontractor to assess the current status of inserv- 
ice training programs for camp directors: v - ■ : - 

— Overall Workshop Evaluation Form : This was devised to 
rate the overall effectiveness of a workshop by the partici- 

. pants. ■'. ' 

~ Finql Evaluation Report op the Camp Director Institute held 
on October 8-12, at the Colorado Outdoor Education* Center : 
Recommendations^ were made to* revise the evaluation instru- 
ments for the Model B institutes to include questions di- ,i 
rectly related to Project STRETCH objectives. 

— Survey of Camp Director Education Programs : The survey 
was reviewed by the Curriculum Development Committee- 
Project STRETCH. Following a limited field test made by 
camp directors of various camps serving the handicapped, 
professionals in the fields of recreation and therapeutic 
recreation including persons with expertise in training camp 
directors, final revisions of the survey were completed. 

The Survey of Camp Director Education Programs was random- 
ly distributed by subcontractor to agencies involved in camping 
in the following capacities: education, sponsoring or direct 
supervision. 

A preliminary report was prepared by thei subcontractor on 
this survey. These results were reported at the National AC A 
Convention held in February. 

A Questionnaire on Camp Director Education Programs was de- 
veloped by Hawkins & Associates, Inc. to obtain more specific 
information about camp director education programs. The ques- 
tionnaire was distributed to respondents of the Survey of Camp 
Director Education Programs who indicated that they conducted 
education programs for camp directors within their agency. 

Part III of the Survey of Camp Director Education Programs 
was sent to ACA section leaders by the subcontractor to ob- 
tain more specific information about their camp director edu- 
cation programs. 
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• Reports on AC A and non-ACA training were madfr to the 
NAC by Hawkins and Associates staff, April, 19*81. 

• A survey of the impact ^of attendance by camp directors at 
ACA Gamp Director Institutes conducted during Year I of the 
project yvas 'made by Hawkins and Associates. The two-phase 
survey effort included both Participant and Supervisor/staff 
surveys. ? 

• A survey of consumer' (parent) opinion on criteria and compe- ^ 
tencies for camp directors was conducted by Hawkins and 
Associates. 

• , Reports on: • 

— CD1 Impact Survey Results 

— Consumer Survey Results 

— Colleges and Universities Offering Camp Director/ Adminis- 
trator Courses 

— National Organizations and Denominations Offering Camp 
Director Education Programs 

were submitted to Project staff at the October Advisory Com- 
• v ' . mittee meeting. 

Ye l ar III (1981-82) % " V 

• Project staff attended ihe Camping and Diabetes Cpnferences 
sponsored by .the American Diabetes. Association. . 

v ■ ■ ■ 

'* • A survey to assess the* intpadt of attendance at Year II CDIs 
in camp directors/administrators was conducted by Hawkins 
and Associates. The survey Was based on that conducted to 
assess the impact of Year I CDIs, but surveyed only pbrtici- ■ 
pants (rather than camp director supervisors and staff).' 

• A similar survey was conducted by Ha wkins 'and Associates to 
assess the impact of non-ACA sponsored camp director train- 
ing events on participants. Events included were those attended 
by project Staff in. Year II, and the Camping and Diabetes Con- 
ferences sponsored by the American piabetes Association in 
Year III. 

• • Reports on the two impact surveys were submitted to project 
staff, and were further presented to the Project Advisory Com- 
mittee at the May meeting. ' * 

Objective C: Determine appropriate competency^based content and 

systems for camp-director inservice training. This objective is to 
be accomplished m two stages : 

1) Formulating competencies and content whereby the Project 
REACH and the 1978 revised ACA competencies will be re- 
viewed for compatibility and completeness. The competencies 
should then be analyzed using a career ladder concept. 




; - . . .. : ■ " ) • , 

■i i • 

2) Determine delivery systems, i.e., developing additional methods 
for providing inservice training for cartip directors. 

AccQmplishmerijts : Year I (1979-80) • 

v # A competency Survey was completed by subcontractor, Haw- 
kins & Associates. The competencies were approved by the 
Curriculum Development Committee and a limited field testing 
was conducted and the resfllts evaluated. Based on the com- 
; ments from the CDC and the field test results, final revisions 
of the survey were completed. v. 

• The Camp Director's Educational Needs Assessment Survey* 
was randomly distributed by the subcontractor to both certi- 
fied (ACA) and npn-eertified members of the American Camp- 
ing Association. 

• A preliminary report was ^pepared by the subcor 
this survey. These cesults were reported to the National 
Convention held in February. 

• The Competency Self- Assessment Survey of the Camp Di^ecto^ 
Educational Needs Assessment Survey »was evaluated by tm 
subcontractor. The report compared the self-assessment of" 
ACA certified and non-certified camp directors. 

• Phone calls were made by the subcontractor to various states 
to obtain lists of camp directors certified by thbse states. 
These camp directors were compared to a listing of ACA 
members to obtain a sample of non-ACA camp directors. 

• The Camp Director Educational Needs Assessment Survey; 
Competency Self-Assessment was distributed to camp directors 
who are not ACA members. 

• A final evaluation report on the Camp Director Needs Assess- 
ment Survey and Competency Self-Assessment Survey was 
completed by Hawkins & Associates, Inc. in June. This report 
compared the stated needs of camp directors Who are ACA 
certified and those who are not certified by the ACA. The 
evaluation report also analyzed differences in the needs of a 
sample of camp directors who are not ACA members with 
those who are affiliated with the ACA. 

Year II (1980-81) \ ' 

• A survey to determine parental opinion regarding camp direc- 
tor competencies was developed ind distributed to four groups 
of parents by the subcontractor. Parents surveyed included 
those with handicapped children who had and had not attended 
'residential camps and those with non-handicapped children who 
had and had not attended camp. A report was submitted to 
project staff (see also Objective B). 
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• .The REACH Camp Director Training Series, a competency- 
based set of materials, underwent an intensive review, con- 
ducted by Hawkins and Associates staff at the ACA Conven- 
tion m Houston, . A report was submitted to project staff. 

• The competency questionnaire developed by Hawkins and Asso- 
ciates during Year I continued to be utilized during Year II in 
both evaluation of camp director training events and the Im- 
pact of CDI Attendance survey of Year I CDIs. 

• Qt^stions on competency-based training were included on the 
Market Survey developed by Hawkins and Associates. 

Year III (1981-82) 

*. Thie competency questionnaire was revised slightly during 
Year HI to reflect revisions in the core competencies. 1 The 
competency questionnaire was included in both the Year II 
CDI Impact Survey and Survey of the Impact of non-ACA 
sponsored Camp Director Training Events developed during 
Year III. , , 

• Questions on competency based training were again included 
on the interest survey developed by Hawkins and Associates 
to determine non-ACA audiences for Project STRETCH ma- 
terials and training^programs. 

Objective D: Develop new instructional materials needed to accomplish 
the identified training goals and objectives . , 

Accomplishments : Year I (1979-80) 

• Specific strategies for the review and field testing of Project 
deliverables wtee included in the Year I and II Evaluation 
Plans deve!ope<Rby Hawkinsand Associates. 

• The following evaluation forms were completed by Hawkins A 
Associates, the subcontractor, for possible use in developing 
new instructional materials: 

— Training Materials Analysis Form : - This form is to be used 
by Project staff and others reviewing training materials. 

— Expert Review JForm : This form is to be administered to 
experts involved in the review of training materials prior 
to the field test of these materials. 

— Professional Participant Data Sheet : This form is designed 
for camp directors involve^ in the field testing of training 
materials. The form is to be completed before their in- 
volvement in field tests. 

— Module Evaluation Forms : This form is to be administered 
to trainees involved in the field testing ] of camp director 
training materials at the time of the fie^d test. 



— Managerial Feedback Forms finalized on: 

— Business Management • • 

— Health Service 

— Site and Facility 

— Food Service 

(1980-81) . 

* ; » . - , 

Major accomplishments inr the materials evaluation tJuring Year 
II have focused on internal review by project staff of all ma- 
terials developed. These have resulted in: 

— A Dean's Packet on Serving the Handicapped Through 
Camping was developed for use in the Year II Dean's 
training by pr6ject staff. 

— Slide sets on "Mainstreaming," "Facilities? 1 and "Handicap- 
ping Conditions" were developed by project staff and util- 
ized in camp yairector training. ^ 

— A Trainer's guide on Serving the Handle appecr Through 
Camping wa^developed by project staff for use by persons 
training camp directors in this area. 

— Revisions have been made by project staff in trte Mana- 
gerial Guides and Core Curriculum to improve their use in 
camp director training and to emphasize information on 
serving disabled campers** 

— A Book of Readings to supplement the Core Curriculum 
, Summary developed by project staff. 

• Specific strategies for review of all project materials were 
incorporated into the Year III Evaluation Plan, and were pre- 
sented to the Project Advisory Committee at the April meet- 
ing. 

• Also at the April meeting, preliminary comments on materials 
development to date were offered by Hawkins. 

• In May, Hawkins and Associates staff participated in the re- 
view of the Trainer's Guide for Serving the Handicapped 
through Camping and the Resource Packet. Specific recom- 
mendations for changes, deletions and additions were submitted 
to project staff. 

Year III (199J-82) 

• During the months of August-November, Hawkins and Asso- 
ciates worked in close conjunction with project staff to effect 
an expert review of the materials. Initial telephone contact 
was, made with persons identified by project staff, and written 
letters Of agreement outlining specific review procedures were 
forwarded along with copies of the materials to be reviewed. 
Reviewed at this time were: 

— Four AC A Managerial Guides : Business; Site and Facility; 
Health and Safety; and Food Service 

— The ACA Curriculum Guide 
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Year II 




— Making Effective Workshops Happen and the Awareness 
Workshop Resource Packet 

A Materials Review Form was developed by Hawkins and Asso- 
ciates staff. • 



• Hawkins and Associates staff have reviewed STRETCH mate- 
rials and submitted their comments and suggested changes to ^ 
project staff as part of the review process. j , 

Objective E: Train the instructors of the inservice programs . 

Accomplishments : Year I (1979-80) 

i 

• Specific training events conducted by project staff are detailed" 
earlier in the narrative of this- final report. Internal evaluation 
of all events was conducted by project staff. 

Year II (1980-81) V 

• Specific training events conducted by project staff are detailed 
earlier in the narrative of this final report. Internal evalua- 
tion of all events was conducted by project staff. 

% Year HI (1981-82) 



• Specific training events conducted by project staff are derailed 
earlier in-the narrative of this final report. Internal evalua- 
tion of all events was conducted by project staff. 

Objective F: Conduct a series of national inservicq training programs . 

Accomplishments: Year I (1979-80) 

e . — - ^ 

• Specific inservice training programs conducted during Year I 
are detailed earlier in this narrative. These training events 
were attended by, the Project Coordinator or other project 
staff fpr evaluation purposes. 

• Evaluation instruments developed for use in assessment of na- 
tiohal inservice training programs included: 

— Institute Feedback Form 
. • — Managerial Feedback Foi^m 
, — : Observer Checklist 

• Evaluation summaries of the Model A and Model B Institutes 
were prepared by Hawkins and Associates staff based on input 
from Observer checklists completed by project staff and Insti- 
tute feedback Forms completed by participants. 

■ r 9 m • A final Evaluation Report assessing the Model A and Model B 
" ' " V-' j j'| Camp Director Institutes conducted during the fall of 1979 and 



the winter of 1980 was completed by Hawkins & Associates, 
Inc. This report included a comprehensive assessment of the 
methods, topics, time spent and resources utilized by the 
Institutes? « 



Year II (1980-81) 



Project staff has participated in training conducted at four 
ACAXDIs including: 

Vy ... - . ■ V 

— Texas, September, 1980 # 

— Iowa, November, 1980 

— Iowa, January, 1981 f 

— Texas, February, 1981 

Training focused on testing of newly developed training mate- 
rials (see above) and information, <on serving persons with disa- 
bilities through camping. These CDIs were thoroughly evalu- 
ated, and a report of the results was compiled and submitted 
to project staff by Hawkins and Associates. 

Project staff-also participated in Managerial identified as 
having experimental components' including four managerial 
conducted in conjunction with the AC A sections. Internal 
evaluation was made by project staff. 

Project staff- also made presentations on camping for disabled 
individuals at seven non-ACA national training events for 
camp directors (see listing above). Evaluation of these events, 
based on data reported by Project staff, was made by Hawkins 
and Associates (see Objective B). 



"Year III (1981-82) 



A variety of inservice programs were conducted as a part of 
Project STRETCH durihgYear III including Camp Director 
Institutes, Managerial Workshops, Basic Camp Director Educa- 
tion Courses, Home Study Courses, and Awareness Workshops. 
Specific events are detailed earlier in this narrative. 

Internal evaluation of all training events was made by Project. 
Staff, based on procedures established during Years I and II. 



Objective G: Publish a trainers guide, in service curriculum guide, and 
a book of selected readings and resources . ■ • 

Accomplishments ; Year I (1979-80) 

• Internal' review and evaluation of the Dean's Manual , Curricu: 
lum, Guide and^ Book of Readings were conducted by project 
staff (see also Objective d). 
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• The Dean's Manual was field tested during Dean's orientation^ 
and training in April* . ( 

Year II (1980-81) 

• Final revisions have been made ,to the Dean's Manual and Core 
Curriculum during Y^ar II (see above). Plans for the expert r- ■ 
review of these andNa^ljer^project deliverables were developed 
for implementation in Year IL (See also Objective D.) 

• The first >draft of the Book of Readings was developed and 
readied for field testing and revision in Year III, following 
internal review by project staff. 

Year III (1981-82) 1 

«» 

• Following review procedures begun in Year I and II and specific 
expert review conducted in Year HI, the Camp Director Educa- 
tion Curriculum Guide , and Perspectives on Camp Administra- 
tion: A Book of Readings were, published in final form during 
Year III. (See also Objective D.) 



Objective H: Develop a dissemination plan and analyze the utilization 
of the inservice training materials and programs . 

Accomplishments : Year I (1970-80) • 

• Initial plans for program materials dissemination were discussed 
by project staff and Hawkins and Associates staff at the May 
Project Advisory Committee meeting. 

Year II (1980-81) 

• A preliminary dissemination plan was developed by project staff 
and the subcontractors, Hawkins and Associates. This plan was 
presented to the Project Advisory Committee, October, 1980. 

• A Market Survey describing project deliverables and training 
events was developed by Hawkins and Associates staff and dis- 
seminated to 1,750 AC A members by project staff. A report 
of the results was compiled by Hawkins and Associates staff 
and presented to the Advisory Committee, April, 1981. 

• Based on the results of the Market Survey, revisions to the 
dissemination plan were suggested by project staff and subcon- 
tractors. * 

Year III (1981-82) 

• A preliminary interest survey designed to determine norWVCA 
interest in project materials and training programs was designed 
by Hawkins and Associates staff and submitted to project staff 

1 for dissemination when materials are ready for publication. 
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* • 

• A detailed dissemination plan was deve[offcd~trf Hrpfkins and 
Associates staff and submitted to Project Staff. The plan in- 
corporated suggestions on disseminatjjgn made at the Project 

v Advisory Committee meeting in May/ % 

Objective I: Conduct a thorough evaluation and report on the inservice 

training program . 

~ /■ • 

Accom plishments : Year I 

• Evaluation of project activities has been conducted by the sub- 
contractors, Hawkins and Associates, Inc. in conjunction with 
project staff. Major evaluation tasks are outlined above and 

in the Siimmary of Evaluation Activities, Year I (see Appendix). 

' . 1 " . ' . 

• Major reports submitted to project staff by Hawkins arid Asso- 
ciates or 'given in presentation to the staff and Advisory Com- 
mittee have include**: 

— Evaluation Plans for Years I and II including appropriate 
evaluation instruments 

— Final Report— Survey of^Camp Director Education Programs 

— Final Report: Camp Director Needs Assessment 

— Evaluation Summary, Model A and B Camp Director Insti- 
tutes 

— : Third Par^y Evaluation of Project Progress/Final Evaluation 
Report 

Year' II (1980-81) / ^ f^N^ 

• Evaluation of proje^t^activities has been conducted by the sub- 
contractors, Hawkins and Associates, Inc. in cotouinction with 
project staff.XMajor equation* tasks are outline*! above ani( 
in the Sumrr\ary of Evaluation Activities, Year II (see Appendix 
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• Major reports submitted to project staff by Havikins and Asso- 
ciates or given in presentation tb the staff and NAC have in- 
cluded: . ' ; • 

.— Evaluation Plan for Year III to 

— Comprehensive Analysis of Non-ACA Camp Directot Train- 
ing Programs 

— Parent's Assessment of Camp Director Training' Needs, 

— Comprehensive Assessment of ACA CDIs - Year II 

— Third Party Evaluation of Project Progress/Final Evaluation 
Report * 

— Plan for <Disspmination/Utilization of Project Materials and 

Training \ 

— Impact oPCiDI Training - Year I 

— .RevieW of RIvACH Materials 



Year III (1981-82) 



• Evaluation of project activities has been conducted by the 
subcontractors, Hawkins and Associates, Inc. Major evaluation 
tasks are outlined above and in the Summary of Evaluation 
Activities* Year III (see Appendix) w , " 

• Major reports submitted to project staff by Hawkins and Asso^ 
ciates or given in presentation to the staff and Advisory Gom- 

■< mittee have included: - ^ , 

— impact of Year II CDI Attendance on Camp Directors/ Ad- 
ministrators 

— Impact of non-AGA Sponsored Camp Director Training 
Eyerits on Cartip Directors/ Administrators 
Dissemination^ian • 

— Third Party Evaluation of Project Progress/Final Evaluation 
' Report 



V 
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APPENDIX 



APPENDIX A: 'INFORMATION BULLETINS ■ ; 

/ V; *• Bulletin #1 
/'■•v : ,\ Bulletin #2 , 
v Bulletin #3 ' 

- Bulletin #4 

APPENDIX B: MAJOR -SURVEYS AND DISSEMENATION . PLAN 

Survey I - Status, Of Inservice Training 

. Survey II - Camp Director Educational Needs 

Assessment Survey 

Survey III - Consumer Views Toward Professional Training 
Parents Survey - v 

Project STRETCH Dissemination and Utilization Plan 

APPENDIX C: EVALUATION REPORTS 

Final Evaluation Project Report. and Summary of 
Evaluation Activities, June 1981 -May 1982 

Impact of GDI Attendance Year I — 

Impact of CDI Attendance Year II 

Impact of Non-ACA Sponsored Training on Camp 
/Director/Administrators 

* •'. ' '' . 

APPENDIX D: ^EDUCATIONAL SERVICES DELIVERY SYSTEM 
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' Strategics to'try out Resources to Enhance the Training"' 
of Camp d irectors se rving th e Handicapped • 



A three year training project funded by. Bureau of Education for the Handicapped to the 
American Camping 'Association. Purpose pf the project : Development and implementation 
of a nationwide inservice training program for personnel providing services to handicapped 
children' and youth in regularly and specially designed camping and outdoor education 
programs. 4 . ■*. ' ., v '. ; > •/- 



BACKGROUND 



In 1 976,. the University of Kentucky was. 
awarded i three year research grtant en- ■ „ 
title Project REACH, from the Bureau of 
Education for the Handicapped to develop a 
competency-based, training program and 
resources for the expansion and advance- „ 
ment oV camping for the handicapped. As 
a result of Project REACH, three sets of 
training material were developed for (1 ) 
camp directors (2) Counselors and (3) 
other camp support staff. * \ 

The researchers, recognizing as a result, 
of Project REACH that (1) most informa- 
tion needed by camp staff serving the* j • ' 
handicapped is the same information need- 
ed by all other camp staff and that (2) 
resources or approached used fofYtraining . 
all types of^eamp directors could be 
helpful fo\f developing a trailing pro- 
gram for camp directors serving the 
handicapped, encouraged the American 
Camping Association to apply for a fed- 
eral training grant to field rest the % '■ ■ 
REACH material and develop other strat- 
egics and resources for camp director . 
training. 



In June, 1979, the American Camping Assoc- 
iation was awarded a three year training 
grant entitled Project STRETCH. 



PURPOSE OF THE PROJECT - . 

Organized camping experiences for the 
handicapped have been successfully 
offered since the late 1800's. However, 
camp experiences for the handicapped have 
been offered primarily as specialized 
j^ograms Vather than including the handi 
£j^£"pped 1n regular camping programs. r 




Furthermore, there" has been a lack of train-* 
ing material an^i training experiences to 
prepare camp staff to deal, with camp, programs 
which* successfully include the. handicapped. ^ 

Through Project STRETCH, there is an oppor- 
tunity (1) to test the value pf the REACH .. .< 
materials for all camp directors (2) to aid 
in the professional development of the direct- 
or specializing in camping programs for the 
handicapped and.. (3.) to increase the awareness, , 
and skills of other camp directors, who may not 
have been exposed to the haridicapped or who.' 
may not have considered the possi bil ity of 
including handicapped campers in the camp 
program. 



VALUE TO THE CAMPING PROFESSION 

Since 1970, the ACA has been involved in the 
business of providing inservice training for 
experienced camp directors as part of it's 
professional camp director certification pro- 
gram. Through Project REACH, a number of good 
resources were identi fied, and materials have 
been developed which are of value to all camp 
directors. Through Project STRETCH, /^CA has 
the opportunity not only to improve trhe quality 
and quantity of training programs for camp 
directors serving the handicapped but all 
camp directors . 



PROJECT STRETCH OBJECTIVES ' 

During Project STRETCH, ACA hopes to accom- 
pl ish the fol lowing: 

Develop and implement a comprehensive 
management plan for the conduct of a 
lonal inservice training program. 
Assess current national inservice 
training programs and resources. 



1. 



Determine appropriate competency-based 
delivery, systems and content for in- 
service training. 

Develop new instructional material 
needed to accomplish the identified- 
trailing gSals and objectives. 
Train the instructors of the national 
inseingce training programs. 
Conduct\a series of national inservice 
curriculum guide, and a book of 
selected readings and resources. 
Publish a t.rainers guide,' inservice 
curriculum guide, and a book of 
selected readings.and resources. 
Develop a dissemination plan and 
analyse the utilization of the in- 
service training materials and pro 
gr*ams . „ \ 

Condjicjt/a thorough eyaluatic 
repoft) on the project . 1? 



.and 



To assist in the fulfillment of these, objec- 
tives, ACA has employed a full-time exec- 
utive staff member (Project Coordinator) and 
a full-time secretary who are on the Nation- 
al Headquarters staff. ^Additionally^ ACA' 
has sub-contracted with consultants to 
provide ongoing technical assistance re- 



garding the refinement o 
and to conduct cdmprehens 
uation 



the REACH materials 
ive external eval- 



2. 



3. 



During the first year of/ STRETCH, the follow- 
ing task.s should be accomplished: 

I. ' y 

1. A Survey examination of current jh- 
service training programs for camp 
directors offered through ACA and by. 
other organizations and institutions. 
A. more thorough examination of ACA's 
Camp Director Institutes and Manager- 
ial. 

Refinement of ACA" s Camp Director 
Certification Program Core^cucricul um ** 
Objectives. 

Limited initial revision of REACH 
materials. 

Development of evaluation Instruments 
to monitor effects of various learn- 
ing approaches. 

Development of evaluation Instruments 
to monitor effects of various learning 
approaches. 

Development of a Dean's Manual. 
Development and irtitiatidn of plan 
for Dean's selection, orientation and 
appointment. 

Orientation of Section personnel re- 
garding use of REACH resources 1n the 
conduct of Managerial s. 



6. 



7. 
8. 
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PROGRESS TO DATE 



• Since June, 1 979 the following has been 
accompl ished : 

- Project Coordinator was hired. 

- National Advisory Committee was appointed 
and convened for it's first meeting. - 

- Sub-contractor was hired to cohduct * 
national survey on status of inservice ., 
training and as an outside evaluatpr of 
the Project. i 

- Review was made of ACA Core-curriculum 
and compared to the curriculum in Project 
REACH. 

- A thorough review of all ACA Camp Director 
v ' , Institutes begun . 

New Approaches for trying our REACH 
materials were 1 selected for field testing 

\ ' in 1980-31 . 

- First drj? ft of a dean's manual was com- 
pleted. 

-A dean's training has been scheduled for " 
spring, 1980. 

- An orientationfor Section personnel re- 
garding use of REACH resources has been 
scheduled for winter, 1980. / 

- A review was begun of the process for 
dean selection, appointment arid orien- 
tation. 



REACH COUNSELOR AND STAFF MATERIAL AVAILABLE" 

The materials developed by Project REACH for 
camp counselors and staff are currently avail' 
able from the Publications Department, and 
for a complete list contact: PUBLICATIONS, 
AMERICAN CAMPING ASSOCIATION 
Bradford Woods, Martinsville, IN. 46151 



HELP'} 



Project STRETCH 1s seeking slides depicting 
malnstreaming of handicapped campers into 
camp activities with non-hand1capped campers. 
If you have slides or know of someone who does 
pi ease contact : 

Coordinator-Project STRETCH v 

American Camping Association 

Bradford Woods, Martinsville, IN. 46151 

Phone: ,317/342-8456 

•\ 
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CAMP DIRECTOR CURRICULUM 



The ACA core-curriculum areas for camp director training and, those of the Project 
REACH camp director series have a significant overlap in ;terms of the knowledge 
base a camp director should ppssess. Project STRETCH will field test both cur- 
riculums. J ! 1 



PROJECT REACH CURRICULUM ACA CORE-CURRICULUM 

^Modules and Field.Guides , 1 ' , . ^ 









I." ' 


Oripnkfltinn tn Tflmninn AnH Tho 

\Jl iCllmll lUM 1<U UCMII|JIM^ rMIU I lie 


- tamper browtn ana utirve l opulent 










- Role Of The .Director . * 


II. 


About The Campers 


Ill . 


Master Plan For All Camps 


Lamping .rniiosopny/UDjectives 




Maintaining Facilities 


- Program Development 


IV.' 






Organizational Structure Staff 


v . 


LomiTiun i ca 1 1 on 


• 






Health Service 


VI. 


Health and Safety 








Food Service 


VII. 


Business and Finance 




VIII. 




Business Management <■ 


Camping Services For the Handi- 






capped „ 


- Site/Facility Management 


IX. 


Professional Development Of 


Interpreting the Value Of The. Camp 




All Personnel 


Evaluation 


X. 


Field Guide: Secretary 


. '< 


XI. 


Field Guide: Food Service 






Supervisor 





CURRICULUM 

Since/ 1 970 mb re than 530 camp directors have attended Camp Director Institutes 
sponsored by the American Camping Association^ Content of these institute's has been 
based on the ACA's core-curriculum for camp director education. As part of Project 
STRETCH, the ACA curriculum will be evaluated and Project REACH material field tested 
as it relates to the core-curriculum. 
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INFORMATION BULLETIN #2 



atcgics to Try out Resources to Enhance the Training 
Camp directors serving the Handicapped ' 



A three year training project funded by Bureau of Education for the Handicapped 
to the American Camping Association. Purpose of the project: Development and 
implementation of a nationwide tnservtce training program for personnel providing 
services to handicapped children and jouth 1n regularly and specially designed 
camping and outdoor education prograrrfs. 



NOTE/ 

In June 1979, the American Camping 
Association was awarded a three-year 
training grant to: 

1. Test the value of the Project , 
"REACH camp, director material' for 
all camp directors ' 

2. Aid 1n professional development 
of the director specializing \n 
camping programs for the handi- 
capped 

3. Increase the awareness and skills 
of other camp directors who may 
not have considered the possibility 
of Including handicapped campers ( in 

■ the regular camp program 

This second issue of the Bulletin, presents 
a ^unwary of the highlights of Project 
STRETCH during the previous year and tht 
anticipated accomplishments for 1980-81. 



ANTICIPATED ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

During this second year,, Project STRETCH 
plans td accomplish the following: 

-Examination of 5 non-ACA-Camp Director. 

training courses (Boy Scouts, etc. ) 
-Development of 4 managerial trainers 

guides 

-Pilot Home Study option for Managerial s 
and the Basic Camp Director Education 
course 

-Survey consumers to determine their views 
on Camp Director education .requirements 

-Revision of the Dean's Manual and Cur- 
rlcul urn Guide 

-Continued field testing of the REACH • 
material at Institutes and Managerial s 

-Pilot new material on "Serving the Handi- 
capped" at Institutes. 

-develop a Book of Readings related to the 
currlcul urn 



PROJECT HIGHLIGHTS 

The following has been accomplished since 
fall 1979: 

-Review was made of the 1979-80 ACA Camp 

Director Institutes 
-REACH camp director materials were field 

tested, 

-National survey on thp status 6f Inservice 

training 1s nearly completed. 
-Orientation meeting was held for the Deans./ 

Instructors of ACA National Camp Director 

Institutes and Seminars 
-Survey of Camp Director Training Needs was 

completed 

-Training and guidelines were provided for 
^Section Managerial Coordinators 
'First draft of a packet for Dean/Instruc- 
tors on "Serving the Handicapped Through 
Camping" was developed 
-First draft of Managerial Trainees Guide 
was completed. ^ 

O 



NEW IN 1980-81 

The following new materials were developed 
during the summer and will be available 1n 
fall 1980'for field testing. They are, 
Managerial Coordinator Trainer Guides for: 

-Health and Safety 
-Site and Facilities 
-Business and Finance 
-Food Service Management 

In addition, 1^t>gn1z1ng the need for 
materials to aid Deans In conducting a 
sesslon(s) on "servlog the handicapped 
through camping f M a special kit was also 
developed. The kit will be field tested 
this year at all Camp Director Institutes. 
It will Include a packet of reference 
material and two slides sets. One on, 
"Handicapping Conditions And The impli- 
cations For Camp." The other, "Main- 
streaming Versus The Special , Camp. " 
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CAMP DIRECTOR INSTITUTES REVIEWED 



MANAGERIAL COORDINATORS TRAINING 



During 1973-80 three ACA Camp Director In- 
stitutes were conducted: 

-Model A- George Williams College, Williams 
Bay, WI. September and January, (22 days) 

-Western Model B-Sanborn Western Camps, 
Florissant, CO. Octdber, (6 days) 

^Eastern Model B-Warren Center, Ashland, MA. 
February, (6 days) 

Sixty-nine camp directors participated in 
these 1979-80 Institutes. . Following the 
Institutes, 26 applied for and received ACA 
Camp Director certification from the National 
Leadership Certification Board last May. 

No two Institutes . observed were exactly 
alike in terms of organization. The Model 
A, due to Its length, was able to provide 
more time on topics such as group dynamics, 
greater opportunity for actual "hands on" 
experiences, such as organizing a backpack 
trip, and fpr group feedback ( on individual 
master camp plans. , 

,'The Western Model B utilized the expertise; 
of the participants to a greater extent 
• than any of the other Institutes. A ques- 
tionnaire incl uding a section on needs 
assessment, was sent- to all participants 
prior to the Institute. The Institute was 
built to meet the needs of the group in 
relation to "the ACA core-curriculum and, 

• to utilize those persons with strong skills 
in those areas. 

The Eastern Model B was divided into small 
groups. Each group was assigned a faculty 
member (experienced CCD) who served as a 
facilitator for the participants -as the 
small group worked through the camp de- 
velopment process. ^ 

Each Institute had its own term for the 
camp development process. In. one, it 
was known as the "spiral," another called 
it the "stair steps", the third, called 
it the "snake." Each included a session 
on the handicapped and Project STRETCH. 
All Institutes were a worthwhile profess- 
ional development experience for the 
camp directors participating. 
Institutes scheduled for 1980-81 include: 

Texas September 24>-29, 1980 
Iowa November 2- 7, 1980 
Nebraska January 16-20,1981 
Texas, February 17-22,1981 
' 0 -ir more Information on Institutes, see the • 
ERJC >8 °"8 1 Leadership Catalog . 



A brief training session on the current ^ 
Managerial Guidelines and Resources was con^ 
ducted at the February 1980 National ACA 
Convention* About one-third of the Sections 
were represented. The next training for the 
Managerial Coordinators is scheduled for the 
evening of February 24, 1981. 

REACH MATERIALS TESTED 

Modules developed as part of the Project 
REACH Camp Director series were field tested 
at all three. institutes and five ACA mana- 
gerial workshops during 1979-80. Due to the 
low number of responses (28* return) from 
participants who requested materials but 
failed, to return their evaluations, 'Project 
STRETCH will continue field- testing these 
materials again th,is year at Institutes and 

Managerial s. nrnf . u 
NOTE- IT IS CRITICAL If you requested REACH 
materials at an Institute for review, that 
you complete the evaluation forms to aid us 
in material revision. 

HELP! ' , , 

Project STRETCH is developing a list of camps 
who actively promote theircamp for main- 
streaming. If you actively promoted your 
camp for mainsf reamtng, please let us know 
who, what, when, and\here you did your pro- 



motion . 



DEAN'S ORIENTATION 

An orientation meeting was held at ACA 
National Headquarters in April, 1980 to 
provide Deans of Camp Director Institutes 
and Instructors for ACA Approved Basic 
Camp Director Education courses an oppor- 
tunity to review the revised Camp Director 
Education Curriculum, share resources for 
camp director training, and get an update 
on Project STRETCH. Fourteen camp direc- 
tors and educators attended this historic 
meeting. Following the orientation, four 
colleges/universities were approved to 
pilot Basic Camp Director Education 
courses. They are: 
Springfield College, Massachusetts 
George Williams College, Wisconsin 
Indiana University, Indiana 

The next Dean's Orientation meeting is 
scheduled for November 7-9, 1980 at 
National Headquarters. 
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SURVEY OF. CAMP DIRECTOR EDUCATION 

I A National Survey of Camp Director Educa- 
tion. Programs was partially completed by 
Hawkins* and Associates for Project STRETCH. 
More than 200 agencies responded. From 
the survey, it -was found that only two 
organizations currently certify camp 
directors nationally. These are: 
-Boy Scouts of America 
-American Camping Association 

The American Camping Association has more 
requirements for its' certification. Both 
also require attendance at a recertl fi- 
xation seminar every five years. (See the 
ACA Leadership Catalog for more details on 
certification prerequisites) 

Of the agencies who responded to the 
National survey: 

-55% currently provide camping opportun- 
for the handicapped 

-31%'offer their own Camp Director Ed- 
ucation programs 

-An additional 44% provide Camp Director 

' re-source material s.. 

Of the agencies who offer Camp Director 
Education programs: 

-Prime time for education programs to be 
offered 1s Spring 
' -Length of most programs 1s 2-6 days 
-Subjects emphasized most often (top 6) 
•Staff development 
•Qamper development 
•Camp Organization 
•Program development' 
•Evaluation accountability 
-As a subject emphasized, special pop- 
ulations ranked 13th 

-The top six training methods ut 11 1zed were : 
•Group discussion 
•Lecture 
•Guest speakers 

• Films/slides ; 

•Role play/s1mulat1ons 
-Competency-base Instruction 1s not a pre- 
ferred method of Instruction by most agen- 
cies offering camp director programs. 

Conclusion; ACA Camp Director Education Pro- 
grams seemed to represent the majority of 
educatlori programs for camp directors en- 
dorsed by other agencies who do not offer . 
their own programs.. 

All agencies indicated an Interest 1n Camp 
Director Education sessions on how to serve 
the handicapped through" camping. However, 
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very few offer such sessions as part of 
their regular Camp Director Inservice train- 
ing. ACA and the Boy Scouts, currently offer 
a sesslon(s) on the handicapped as part of 
every National Camp Director School /Insti- 
tute they offer. 

More materials such as those being devejoped 
by Project STRETCH are needed for Camp,, - 
Director Education programs. 

SURVEY OF CAMP DIRECTOR NEEDS • 

A National Survey On Camp Director Educa- 
tion Needs was completed by Hawkins and 
Associates 1n July for Project STRETCH. 
More than 450 cairtp directors responded. 
. Those who responded ' 
-Represent a variety of educational back-* 
grounds, ages, and types of camp affilia- 
tions 

-94$ have attained a bachelor's degree or 
higher 

-The majority direct an ACA Accredited Carop(s) 
-Less than half have "been involved in courses 
dealing with the handicapped. 

As part of the survey, respondents were asked 
to rank^l 7 topics according to their top ^ 
training needs. As summerized, these were: 
Certified Directors ACA Members . 

. Staff Development . Business Management 

. Business Management .Program Development 

*. Programming , t . Food Service Management 

Won Members 

' ' . Training Manual > 

. Group Discussion 
Lecture 

Training 'on 'special populations did not 
rank in the top ten topics for any group. 
Respondents were also asked to rank their 
three most preferred methods of instruction. 
These were : ' ■ 



Certified Director 

Group Discussion 
Training Manual 
Programmed Instruction 



ACA Members 

. Manual — 

Programmed Instruction 
Readings 



-Non Members 

Training Manual 
Group Discussion 
. , Lect.ure 



When asked, 1f competency based Instruction 
(CBI) would be appropriate, more than 80% 
said yes. Many Indicated they knew very 
little about CBI, and said they would be In- 
terested 1n learning more. Based on the re- 
sponse to the Survey, directors take an 
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(Survey of Needs continued) 

active interest in camp director education 
programs. All recognized the need for 
training on the handicapped, but assign a . 
relatively low priority to this topic when 
forced to make ^choices between other»topics.^ 



Since few directors have much education. or 
experience l in the area of special populations, 
the camping field needs to dev§Top a majon 
awareness program stressing the importapce of 
serving the handicapped, as part of the total 
camp director education program. 
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Trateg><5 to Try out Resource* to Enhance the Tracing 
of Camp director* serving the Handicapped 



INFORMATION BULLETIN #3 



A three year training project funded by Bureau of Education for the Handicapped 
to the American Camping Association. PurposeV of the project: Development and 
implementation of a nationwide inservice trailing program for personnel provi ding 
services to handicapped children and youth* in 'regularly and specially designed r 
camping and outdoor education programs. 



NOTE . ^ ^ .. '/ 

Ip jane 1979, the American, Camping Asso- 
ciation was awarded . a three-year training ; 
grant -to: ' '; . 

1. Test the value of the Project REACH 
/ camp director material for all camp 

directors. 

2. Aid in professional development of 

the director specializing. in camping . 
programs for the handicapped. 

3. Increase the awareness and skills of 
other camp, directors who may not have 
considered the possibility of includ- 
ing handicapped campers in the . 

regular camp program. . 

This third issue of the Bulletin presents 
a summary of the highlights of Project 
STRETCH during the previous year and the 
anticipated accomplishments for 1981-1982. 

PROJECT HIGHLIGHTS 

The following has been accomplished during 

Year II: ' . . . i 

- Examination of 6 npn-ACA. camp director 
training courses a/id 4 ACA Camp Director 
Training programs' 

- First draft Of the Managerial Trainers 
Guide was completed 

- Piloted Home'' Study Courses for Mana- 
gerials and the Basic Camp Director 
Education Course 

- Completed field testing of the REACH 
Camp Director Education materials 



PROJECT H IGHLIGHTS' (Continued) 

— t- 1 — ; — : ~ . k 

-Piloted Trainer's Guide on Serving^the \, , 

Handi capped.- Through Campi ng 
' - Completed first draft of the Book, of ; 

Readings for Camp Director Education 

-Held orientation for the Deans/ Instructors 
and Section Leadership Chairpersons on 
managepals and the revised curriculum 

MAJI3R ANTICIPATED ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

During our final year, Project STRETCH plans 
to accomplish the following: ; 

- Finalize and print all Project STRETCH 
materials 

- Conduct training for college educators 
and instructor^ on the Camp Director 
Education curriculum and materials at 
the New York ACA Convention (March '82) 

- Conduct training for Regional and Sec- 
tional Leadership Chairpersons on the- new 
Camp Director Education model and 
support system i 

_ implement a disseniinatiori plan to promote 
use of the programs and materials 
developed as a Result of jth'is project 

- Conduct series if Awareness Workshops 

CAMP DIRECTOR TRAINING OBSERVED 

During 1980^81, 6 Jnon-ACA Camp Director in- 
service training programs were observed in 
which 280 camp directors participated. 
These included: 

Director Section of Box Sc0uts National 
Camping School - Ohio, June 1980 

Lutheran Church af America and Canada, 
Ontario, October 1980 
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C AMP DIRECTOR TRAINING OBSERVED (Cont.) ' 

_ . r~ « 

Pioneer Ministries - Illinois, 
November f l 980 

Easter Seal Society' - Iowa, Jan. 1980 
Camp Fire, 'Inc. ■■- Iowa, February 1981 

YMCA Day Camp Directors - New York, 

March 1981 . 

. * 
No two training programs observed were 
exactly alike. With the exception of the- 
Pioneer Ministries training, all of the 
alcove lasted 4-7 days. 

The program offered by the Boy Scouts, Camp 
Fjre, and YMCA were designed prifnari ly .for '* 
the new camp director. The other training 
programs- observed offered sessions primarily 
for experienced camp directors. 

The Boy Scouts have the most detailed 
trainers guide developed. 

The YMCA has a curriculum for camp director 
training. The other organizations did not 
have a curriculum guide developed but did 
have a number of camp manuals and materials 
which they used as resources for director A 
training. 

With the exception of the training offered 
by the Easter Seal Society, very little time 
was spent on serving the handicapped 
through .camping. 

Boy Scouts used'a simulation exercise to 
create awareness of the problems of someone . 
•with, a physical handicap and presented a 
short -lecture on the reason Scout camps 
should be prepared to serve the handicapped. 

Camp Fire training also used a simulation 
exercise to create awareness of the problems 
of getting the camp community to work to- 
gether and emphasized one of the goals of 
their program was to begin mainstreaming the 
h andicapped in camps. 

AIT training programs, with the exception of 
the Easter Seal Society, are offered yearly. 



ACA TRAINING CONDUCTED « 

Between September 1980-f qbruary 1981 , 
several ACA training programs wfere conducted 
as part of Project STRETCH. These included: 

Camp Director Institutes in Jexas and Iowa, 
in which a total of 65 directors parti- 
cipated »v JP~* \ 
-- Basic Camp Difectd^CducatiOW^'iro'urses ' 
sponsored with SpKingfie/ld College .to 
Massachusetts.and Indiana University in 
Bloomington, IN for a total of 32. persons 

Home study courses on the managerial s and 
basic camp director education courses in 
which 12 individuals enrolled 

Section managerial . workshops using the new 
\guidelrnes developed , 

Training scheduled for 1981-82 includes:' , 

Camp Director Institutes in -- 
Texas, February 1981 , • ■ 

Iowa, January 1981 

, Bloomingdale, NJ, March 1982 
New Mexico, October 1982 

— ^CA Basic Camp Director Education courses 
Awareness Workshops on Camping for the 

' Disabled 

— Section managerials (see local ACA 
Section newsletters) v . 

Home study courses for managerials and the 
Basic Camp Director ^ucation course. 



For more information, see the September/ 
October issue of Camping Magazine 

NEW A WARENESS WORKSHOP * 

■ 1 ■ - ! r* 

Based on the resources developed by Project 
STRETCH, ACA will. offer a new training program 
beginning in 1981-82. 

Sections have been asked to offer an Awareness 
Workshop on Camping for the Disabled. Focus 
of the new workshops will be (1) to increase 
participant awareness, (2) provide intro- 
ductory information, and (3) share resources 
to get started. 
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DEANS/EDUCATORS ORIENTATION 

r An qr ifcntati'oh training was held at ACA 
National Headquarters in November- 1980^ to * 1 
provide deans and instructors for ACA Pro- 
ject STRETCH Camp Di rector Education Courses 
an opportunity to review the new camp director 
education curriculum, programs anci materials. 

. j s .. - 

Fourteen persons participated. Fallowing this 
orientation, college instructors approved to 
pilot the ACA Basic C^mp Director Education' 
course again, included: ' 

George Williams College, Illinois 
indiana University, Bloomington 
University Of Kentucky^ Lexington 
Michigan State, Detroit 
University of Oregon, Portland 
Springfield College, Massachusetts 
San Francisco State, California 

Training for college educators, deans , and 
instructors interested in the new camp 
director education curriculum wi 1 1 be .offered 
for the final time by Project STRETCH as part 
of the ACA National Convention in New York, 
March 1982. Details will be available in the 
fall convention mailing. ' : * 

SURVEY ON CONSUMER VIEWS TOWARD PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING 7 " ~ " ~~ 

A survey wss completed earlier this year on - 
♦"What Should Be Included in Camp Director 1 
Training. M 

r 

Four groups were contacted: 

Parents with handicapped children who had 
or had not been to camp, and parents with 
non-handicapped children who had or had not 
attended camp. 

\ ^ 

One auestion asked consumers to rank the 
degree of importance for training of each 
of 14 major areas. 



fV l*if I » f 

Jr-xfrtm i*»*"j« 

'p s *»* iM * f t % * f 
.**t < ff*< rui fJ»i»nt and 



PAKfNU Of T Ml WWM'ANUUAfjJtD 
Priority 

7 - *,t*t f-rrcruHrornt and 
tr*in<nq 

1 » l*.|Cii| II 4PP<*<J ! 

5 ~ Cam^r jr'^wth and dPVP 1«ffn«*nt 



SURVEY (Continued) 

Another question asked was to rate on a 1 
(low) .to 10 f (high) .scale, a list of director 
qualifications they consider when selecting 
a camp for their cWld. All items were rated 
'5 points*or h.igher. Those items receiving 
the highest ratings were: 



PARLNTt. i ♦viW-mANOILAI*' \ U «»<* 
ATT HID uT CW: 

Priority 

1 * Director u CfrtHn-d 

2 - Director* 1$ OVi-r M 

3 - U j rector is aver ?f> 

4 - Previous directing experjen<e 
b - Parent r.e(elves information or 

camp director training 

HANOltAPPet) UtC A; J | Nut D CAMP ; 
Priority; * 

1 - Courses on handicapped 

? - Previous directing experience 

3 - Parents receive information 

about director's training, 
4"- Director is over 21 

5 -« Parents meet director 



Priority 

1 - Director H Cert if W 

2 - Director* n Over 21 

) - Courses on camping ■ 

4 - Paront receives information on 

training. *> . 

b - Previous directing experiences 

Priority ' ., 
1 - Courses on handicapped 



Parent can meet direct&r 
Parent receives information 
about director's training 
Director is over 21 
Director mainstreams the 
handicapped 



The survey indicated consumers are interested 
in the qualifications and training a director 
has when selecting a camp for their child. " & 

The survey also indicates elements in the 
ACA Camp Director Education program and certi- 
fication are of importance to the consumer. 

As all consumers become more aware of training 
and certification for camp "directors*, more and 
more parents will be asking questions about 
professional .preparation. Now is the timet for , 
directors to seek training and certification if 
they do not possess it already. (Results 
were printed in the June p 81 issue of Camping 
Magazine) • 

NEW PUBLICATIONS TO BE PRINTED 

The following is a brief description of the 
new publications which will be printed as part 
of ProjectySTRETCH. Thes<? wi 1 1 be available 
from ACA [fobl ications sometime during 1982. . 

Camp Adm 1 ni strat i on Tra i n i ng Series: 

- Managerial Trainer's Glides (approximately 
50 .pp each) " ~ 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS (Continued) 

These ftiur guides are. of value to instructors . 
and directors respons-ible for providing \ 
training on the. four major, areas of camp 
management:- Food Service, Business and Finance, 
, Health Service, and Site/facility management. 



contain pre-, and post- 

ft,3fls.t of specific 



Each of the four glides 
assessment for participants 
'Learning, objectives , recommended references , 
and a -suggested training outline.' )■ 



Curriculum Guide 



Camp Director Education" 
(100-125. pp) J " " 



This guide is designed as a resource for 
trainers and -college instructors with respond 
sibility for camp director education . ^ 

Units included Life Span' Development : Special 
Populations, Role of the Director Philosophy, 
' Program, Organizational 'Design, Staff, Inter- 
preting the Value of Camp, 'Evaluation, Food ■■■ 
Service, Business, Health/Safety, Site/ ■ 
Facil i ties . ■ ' "~ : 1 

Epch unit contains -a rationale for the coni- ., 
petencies, areas to be covered , suggested 
learning activities, methods of assessment, 
numerous references, and a planning sheet. 

Perspectives on Camp Administration (150 pp) 

Edited by Dr. Elizabeth M. Farley, the book 
of readings is an excellent resource for both V 
the person considering entry into the field' of. 
camp directing and the experienced practi- ; .;, 
tioner. . ." 

Selections for the book were made from 
hundreds of articles written for magazinesj 
tm the field of leadership, camping human 
development, etc. 

Topics include: Philosophical Consideration 
and Foundations, Life Span Development, ROsle 
of the Camp Director, Organizational Design 
and Staff Management, „Camp Program, Evaluation, 
the future, 'and Special Populations 

Each section begins with an' interview with a 
leader in that field and-tiis/her observations 
on the implications for camp directors. Sec- 
tions end with a series of discussion, 
questions. , 



Making Workshops Happen <(25, pp) > • | 

Prepared by Den^se Robinson, this brief 
little. booklet provides* helpful tips for 
anyone serviag as a coordinator or 'resource 
person for a one -hour to one-day workshop 
for adults. \ ' ' 

Resources were taken from the Awareness . 
Workshops sponsored by Project STRETCH on . 
the topic Serving Persons with Disabilities 
Through Camping.-, • 

Workshop and Training Resource Packet : 
Serving Persons with Disabi 1 ities (100 pp) 

This packet has been developed to aid the 
instructor with Tittle or. no experience in 
camping for the handicapped., 

It consists 6f suggested objectives, 
resources, and learning activities in & 
quick, ready-to-use format. ^ 

AppendiceS;inciude: articles for duplica- 
tion,- 1 is± of organizations for the handi- 
capped, worksheets, media list, simulation 
.exercises, a sample, lecture, suggested 
readings, and a research article on how' 
iko recruit. 

A handy reference for trainers of camp 
directors and camp counselors. 

i i T . R. E T . C K 

\ a ' 

PROJECT, OFFICER 1 ^ ■ 

WI 1 1 iam Hi! Iman, Jr. i 

Office of Special Education and Rehabilitation Services, 
Washington, DC . .. 

PROJECT STAFF ' • • •" ' 

Armand Ball, Project Director -" * 

Kay Kester-01 iver, Assistant Project Director V 

Sue Stein, Project Coordinator ? 



1 The oroiect information reported herein is being performed pursuant td Grant No, 
C00^79-01 323 from the Bureau of Education for -the Handicapped, Office of Educa- 
tion, U.S. Department of Health Education and Welfare; However, the opinions 
expressed do not necessarily reflect position or policy of the Bureau, and no official 
endorsement by the U.S. Office of Education should be inferred, 
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Strategies to Try out Resources to Enhance the Training 
of Camp directors serving the Handicapped 



INFORMATION BULLETIN #4 



A three^year training project funded by Office of Special 
Education and Rehabilitative Services to the American Camp- 
ing Association. Purpose of the project: Development and 
implementation of a nationwide inservice training program 



for personnel providing services to handicapped children 
and youth in regularly and specially designed camping and 
outdoor education programs. V 



Note: * 

In June 1979, the American Camping Association was 
awarded a three-year training grant to: 

1 . Test the value of the Project REACH camp director 
material for all camp directors. 

2. Aid in professional development of the director specializ- 
ing in camping programs for the handicapped, 

. . . • ■( : 

* 3. Increase the awareness and skills of other camp directors 
who may not have considered the possibility of including 
handicapped campers in the regular camp program. 



PROJECT STRETCH ENDS THREE YEARS 

On August 31 , 1 982, ACA officially ended the work of 
Project STRETCH. During the Project, several major tasks 
were accomplished which had, and will continue io have, a 
significant impact on camping for the disabled and the 
entire camping profession. 

A special thanks from all of us in ACA to the hundreds of 
people who have given thier time and input to make the Pro- 
ject possible. 

Members of the Advisory Committee during all three 
years included: , 

—Rev. Paul Howells, Camping Specialist, Lutheran Church 
of America, PA 

—Dr. Julia Brown, Associate Professor, Dept. of P.E. & 
Dance, Univ. of WI/Madison, W£ 

—Ms. Jan Adams, Director afnd Owner of Camp Idlepines 
for Girls, CT ' \ . ' 

—»Dr. Judith Myers, Associate Professor of Leisure Studies 
and Research, George Williams College, IL 

—Mr. Charles Butler, Recreation Specialist, Patient 
Activities Dept., National Institutes of Health, DC 

— Ms. Nannette Ehloe, Director of Program Services for the 
Northwest G.S. Council of Atlanta, GA 

—Dr. William Hammerman, Professor of Education, Dept. 
of Administration and Interdisciplinary Studies, $an 
Francisco State University, CA 




Dr. William Hammerman, Paul Howells, Chairperson; 
Charles Butler 

MAJOR ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

The major project accomplishments were: 

—National Survey completed on the Status of Camp Director 
Education as provided by colleges/universities; national 
youth serving and religious organizations; and Sections of 
the American Camping Association. 

—National Survey completed on the felt needs of camp 
directprs.for professional inservice training. 

— Survey completed on consumer attitudes toward profes- 
sional training and qualifications needed by camp 
directors. 

—National training programs of six non-ACA organizations 
were observed, and all ACA camp director education 
programs between 1979-82 were evaluated. 

—New training (home study, awareness workshop, etc.) 
were piloted and adopted by ACA as a result of the 
project. • . # - 

— Training on the need for camping for the disabled was 
provided to over 1, 000 camp directors during 1979-82. 

—Orientation for over 100 leaders and educators on camp 
director education was conducted. ' 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE FOR 
CAMP DIRECTOR EDUCATION 

K Although Project STRETCH was not primarily a materials 
developmenfproject, a number of new materials have result- 
ed. Each of the following publications was written by a 
practicing camping professional, field teste<H)riefly, and 
reviewed by ippariel of experts in the field of camping before 
being printeS*!/ , • 

A complete set oPthe Project STRETCH materials were 
distributed to each ACA Section for reference purposes. 
Additional copies may be purchased from ACA Publications. 

Publications available include: * 

Camp Director Education Curriculum Guide— Edited by 
Sue Stein, this guide is designed as a resource for trainers and 
' educators. Contents include a brief history of camp director 
education tips for facilitating adult learning, and the 13 
units which make up the ACAapproved curriculum for 
camp director education. Each unit cdntains a rationale, 
list of areas to be covered, learning activities, methods of 
assessment, and suggested resources,. 



Perspectives on Camp Administration— Edited by Dr. 
Elizabeth M. Farley, this publication is an excellent collection 
of readings on camp administration for both students and 
practitioners. Each section begins with an interview with an 
experienced camping leader/educator and ends .with a series 
of discussion questions. The 47 readings selected were 
chosen from hundreds of articles in {he field of camping and 
human development. 

Making effective Workshops Happen— Prepared by 
Denise Robinson* this booklet provides helpful tips for any- 
one serving as a coordinator for a one-hour to one-day work- 
shop for adults. Contents include: how.to identify needs, 
setting objectives , organizing the program and evaluation. 

A wareness Workshop Resource Packet: Serving Persons 
with Disabilities through Camping— Edited by Cindy Stein, 
this packet is a useful aid to the instructor with little or no 






experience in camping for persons with disabilities^ Contents 
include: articles on camping for the disapled, simulation 
exercises, a sample lecture, suggested readings and films, 
legislation, standards, and advocate organizations. 

Trainer Guide: Serving Campers with Special 
Needs— Developed by Judy Brookhiser, this is a helpful 
guide for trainers and directors interested in providing camp- 
ing programs for campers with a disability. It is presented in 
the format of an ACA Managerial. Contents include: pre 
and post assessment activities, learning activities, training 
outline, and additional resources. > 

Food Service Managerial, Health arid Sqfety Managerial, 
Business and Finance Managerial, and Site and Facilities 
Managerial— Written by practicing camp directors; the four 
guides are of value to instructors and camp directors respon- 
sible for providing training on the major areas of camp 
management. Each guide contains pre and post assessment 
exercises, a training outline/learning activities, worksheets, 
and additional resources. ';v 



y STRETCH STAFF TO CONTINUE 

The American Camping Association has announced that' 
following the conclusion, of the project, Sue Stein, Coordina- 
tor of Project STRETCH, and Phyllis Elmore, Secretary, 
will continue the work begun during the grant, as part of the 
regular ACA Staff. Their new titles will be Director and 
Secretary of Educational Services, respectively. „ ' 

A MESSAGE FRQM THE DIRECTOR 

The Board and staff of the American Camping Association 
coijte to the conclusion of Project STRETCH with a mixture 
of feelings— both pf gratitude and anticipation. The project 
has-been one of intense work in the field of education and 
training on behalf of the handicapped. With each new 
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accomplishment in the project has come a new opportunity* 
The association is grateful for the opportunities mat have 
presented themselves throughout the project. These include 
opportunities to build new bridges between cooperating 
organizations and groups, as well as the development of a 
team of individuals across the country who can Assist in.the 
professional development of camp directors specializing in 
camping programs for the handicapped. 

A special vote of thanks and gratitude goes tA the many 
individuals who have given of their timrand energy as part, 
of the advisory committee, or as evaluatbrS, authors, and 
participants/Countless volunteer hours that have made this 
project a success are a tribute. to the organized camping field. I 
doubt if the U.S. government has ever gotten as much for* 
each dollar expended as they have through thfe volunteer 
efforts of the people related to this project. , 

We are grateful to the Bureau of Education for the Handi- 
capped of the U.S. Department of Education for their making 
it possible for the American Camping Association to utilize 



federal funds for this exciting project., The Help and guidance 
of their staff has been invaluable in this process. 

There is a keen sense of anticipation as we conclude this 
project. That anticipation grows out of the many new oppor- 
tunities the project has afforded us, both in materials and 
.training curriculum. We are anxious to put the many ideas 
/Sand materials to work in the field. We anticipate an expan- 
Sbn of camping opportunities for the handicapped, both in 
specialized camps and in mainstceamed camps. And we anti- 
cipate a much higher level of expertise on tfoe part of those 
who direct and manage such camps. 

There is no doubt in my mind that one of the results of 
Project STRETCH for today and for the future will be 1 
1 "better camping for all."- 



Armand B. Ball, Jr. 

Executive Vice President 1 ■ 
American Camping Association 
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"' ! - Evaluation Summary ' •« > 

• FINAL REPORT 

• 1 - ■ , / .. . 1 J 

Preface: „ * 

The summary which follows presents the complete results of the Survey of 

Camp Director Education Programs conducted as a major Year I activity of the 

American Camping Association Project -STRETCH by Hawkins and Associates, Inc.;, 

evaluation subcontractors. Survey activities focused on four major providers 

of camp director education opportunities; national organizations and denomir- 

nations; colleges and universities, American Camping Association (ACA) sec-: 

tions; and non-national organizations and denominations. Data obtained from 

each of these groups is presented in separate sections of this summary. 




Introduction - k \ % * 

The purpose of the Survey of Camp Director Education Programs is to de- 
termine the current status of Camp Director Education Programs nationwide, the. 
results of thj^s survey will be used to expand and improve the training for all 
types of camp directors, including those serving the handicapped. - 

Respondents provided input on training methods, formats, and educational 
materials they felt would be best in camp director education programs. Agencies 
alsio relayed specific information about the types of training and education 
they provide for camp directors. It is hoped that this data will be used by 
those designing education programs to i^rov^ the effectiveness of those 
programs. 

The survey instrument was designed as a majcjr activity in conjunction with 
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the American Camping Association's Project STRETCH. Project STRETCH is a fed- 
eral training project, receiving funds from the Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped. The project is directed toward improving the training for all 
camp directors, with a special emphasis on those serving handicapped campers 
through camping program s. This survey will provide information about the n^fiP^> 
ber of agencies sponsoring camping programs which include handicapped campers, 
the disabilities of those campers and to what extent camping for the disabled 
is being included in camp director education* programs. 

The results of this survey will be used as a b$sis for future activities 
undertaken in conjunction with Project STRETCH. 
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Survey of Camp Director Education Programs 

This survey made use of both objective and subjective questions in order 
to, best determine the current status of Camp Director Education Programs nation^ 
wide. It^was divided into three major parts: Part I - Background Information* 
* Part' XI - Camp Director Education Programs; and Part III - Agencies: Camp 
J Director Education Programs, which was completed only by agencies offering such 
programs. 

. In Part I of J the survey, respondents were; asked to provide background 
information on their ; organization including: type (of organization) type and 
number of camps served, ages of campers served, \otal number of campers served 
and number of staff employed annually. Information about camp director cer— 

1 t±fi cation proigraros ^6nd job performance assessment tool? is also requested aiT 

M - * 1 ■ * ' ■ ■ . ., 

Part I of this form. This section includes questions concerning the organ- 

izatiqns 4 service to disabled canpers as well as the v nature of those campers* 
disabilities. t V , 

Part II of the sur^^y dealt with camp director education programs- In- 
formation was requested to determine the number of organizations offering camp 
director education programs. Questions in this portion of the survey provide 
information about: materials provided for camp director education, number of 
sessions offered annually^ number of persons participating in tbe education 
sessions annually, the length of the sessions , when and where they are offered , 
who attends the programs , and wh6 has the . responsibility for conducting the 
programs. --m • . 

The next five questions in Part II sought information about z , intern pro- 
grams, endorsement of other camp director education programs , and funds and 
time^off for employees to attend other camp director education programs. 

\ 
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Respondents were also asked if their organization provided any other type of 
education or help for camp directors and the nature of that service. 

Organizations which provide their own camp director education programs 
were asked jto continue to Part III of . the survey,. Part III includes back- " 
ground information about the education programs such as: the number of years 
the programs have been in operation, the number of sessions offered annually, 
and the number of persons participating. The nature of the education programs 
is assessed in terms of: goals and objectives, subjects emphasized, materials 
and methods utilized, and Aether the education programs satisfied any require- 
ments for licensing, certification, or registration. 

Because of the growing use and validity of Competency-Based Instruction 
(CBI ) ( in many areas of education, respondents were asked if competencies were 
specified for education programs and whether the competencies gained by indi— 
vidual participants were evaluated Jby the orgaroizatiop. Additional comments 

1 ' ■ 

were encouraged throughout the survey* '. 



Intended Survey Population 1 

The survey of Camp Director Education Programs was distributed to seven 
hundred (700) agencies involved in camping in a variety of capacities including 
education, coordination, sponsorship or direct supervision of camps. These 
agencies were randomly chosen from agencies included on American Camping Asso- ' 
ciation mailing lists and include private, public, religious, national or com- 
munity service, and youth service organizations. Additional survey instruments' 
were sent to representatives on the National Camp Executives Group and the 
Council of Religiously Affiliated Camps (national agencies and denominations) 
and to the leadership chairpersons of each of the 32 ACA sections. Surveys 



were sent to agencies involved specif ically* in programs for special populations 
only as they .formed a natural part of the random sample or were represented on 
the National Camp Executives Group., Information on camp director education 
provided by colleges and universities was obtained through synthesis o£ exist- 
ing lists and directories providing this information. 

It was hoped that by using a large survey population, a wide variety of 
agency types would be represented in the survey results. ^The data, thus 6b- 

tamed would -then provide a more complete picture of camp director education 

■ - • * .f- ■■ ' . \ : -. V ' 

opportunities being offered nationwide. 



> Conclusions and Implications 

The data resulting from the Survey of ^ Camp Director Education Programs 

indicate that these educational opportunities a^ available on several levels — 

* national, regional/sectional and local — and through a variety of organizations, 

denominations and educational institutions. The national organizations and 

i • • . . . •. 

denominations, ACA sections, and non-national organizations and denominations 

surveyed conduct a_ number of camp director education programs designed to meet/ 

the needs of trainees through the use of many training methods and materials, 

especially group discussion, training manuals and lectures. Camp director 

training offered by the majority of organisations surveyed covers the subjects 

included in the American Camping Association's Core' Curriculum, with the excep- 




tibr\o£ inf otination/an camping for disabled individuals. 

Few of the responding agencies, including ACA , sections , offer camp direc- 
tor education which focuses on special populations; however the majority of 

these organizations do serve disabled campers. These populations are served 

■ ' . - 'i * ' 

primarily through mainstreaming disabled campers in programs serving norv-dis- 

aJDled individuals, although in some linstances segregated coping opportunities 
are offered. On a national basis oply the National Easter Seal Society and the 
Joseph P- Kennedy, Jr. Fourjdation serve primarily handicapped persons in. their 
camps. Of* the national organisational organizations surveyed, only the Boy 
Scouts of America and the National Easter 9feal Society indicate that their camp 
director education focuses on camping for disabled individuals as a major train- 
ing subject; however, several agencies stated ^that while special populations 
are not a specific focus as a matter of course, help in this aha is available 
as requested by local branches or by member camp directors- '• 

The majority of organizations responding to the survey appear to use mem- 
ber survey or request, pither on a loc^l or individual member basis, to deter- 
mine the types of trailing offered to camp directors, ^nd the specific content 
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included in educational opportunities. 1 Many of the national organizations and* 
denominations serve as a training resource or cobrdinate^and provide informa- 
tion to be' used by local branches or coordinate and provide information to be 
used- by local branches or churches in their own training. ACA materials made 
available to these agencies may thus reach local camp directors otherwise not 
involved in ACA programs. 

Of all the organizations surveyed, only the Boy Scouts of America and the 
American Youth Hostels t Inc. offer certification programs to their members. It 
should be noted that AYH certifies trip* leaders rather than camp directors per 
sei However, a large percentage (61% of national organizations and denomina- 
tions, 59% of non-national agencies) endorse camp director progfa^B conducted 
by .the American Camping Association. Many recommend, but do not require that 
camp directors attend ACA training and receive ACA certification. In many 
cases f unds < and time-off are made available to help member camp directors par- 
tlcipate in these opportunities. This increases -the potential audience for 
camp director training opportunities offered by the ACA and emphasizes the im- 
portance of the provision of quality training by the Ameripan Camping Associa- 
tion., r ^) . " j 

Very few of the agencies responding to the survey, including ACA sections 
specify and evaluate competencies to be attained by camp directors participat- 
ing in education programs. It may^be that competency-based instructional mate- 
rials currently being developed by the American Camping Association's- Project 
STRETCH will help those providing camp director training to determine compe- 
tencies to be gained by participants and to assess whether trainees- are meeting 

i ■ 

the competencies. Materials being developed which include information on camp- 
ing for handicapped individuals as separate training Subjects and which infuse 
this information into other aspects of camp director /training may also be use- ^ 
ful ( to organizations, denominations and ACA sections. 

• . ..'V'"- ■ , 73 ;- /. . ■ 
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At the same time, these materials may be of interest to the more than one 
hundred colleges and universities which offer courses in camp directing or ad- 
ministration and which offer camping degree options on the graduate or under- 
graduate levels. Many of these col leges and universities also offer students t - 
t courses in therapeutic recreation or camping for special populations. Project. 
STRETCH materials may also be useful to instructors and students in these 
courses. 

Results of the Survey of Camp Director Education Programs indicate that 
the American Camping Association is a leader in the provision of camp director 
training, off ering one of the few camp director certification programs. Many* 
organizations and denominations which offer their training also encourage mem- 
ber camp directors to participate in ACA programs. While the majority of agen- 
cies report that their camps serve disabled campers, primarily^in mainstreaming 
programs, very few provide camp director training specific to the needs of spe- 
cial populations. Because the agencies surveyed seem to value ACA training , 
camp director , education which inclujJes-^ate rials developed by Project STRETCH 
should be helpful in aiding, camp directors to better meet the needs of disabled 
campers within their own camp programs. 
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Section 1: National Organizations and Denominations 
Introduction 

Data reported in this section is based on responses made to mail and 
telephone surveys' of members of the National Camp Executives Group and the. 
Council of Religiously Affiliated Camps. Each of these representatives of 
national organizations or denominations which are involved with the provision 
of cashing services to their members received a copy of the Survey of Camp 
Director Education Programs by mail, along with a letter designed to elicit a 
better response (see Appendix b); telephone follow-ups were made to improve 
this response rate. The information summarized below represents responses 
maoe by 85 percent of the members of the National Camp Executives Group 
(Armand Ball, representative for the American Camping Association, was ex- 
cepted from the survey effort) and 71 percent of the members of the Council of 
Religiously Affiliated Camps (CRAC). It should* be noted that in some cases 
one person served as the representative to both groups and that in several in- 
stances the reply received Indicated that the survey did not ^ apply to services 

provided by the agency. ' . 

The information received in this phase of the survey effort xas designed 
to provide national data on the provision of camp director education ' opportuni- 
ties and on the provision of camping services for disabled individuals. Data 
on regional, state and local branches of these organizations and denominations 
is provided in Section 4 of this report. 

Background Information 

Tables 1-A, 1-B. and 1-C which follow on pages 17 , 40 and 46 describe the 
responses made by national organizations and denominations to the survey effort. 
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A narrative description of each of the responding agencies is also provided. 
Table lrfA focuses on national organizations) which are not religiously ■affili- 
a ted; Table 1-B summarizes information from nationa^ denominations; and Table 
1-rC provides responses from religiously affiliated national associations or 
agencies not specific to a particular denomination . A listing of abbreviations 
used is provided. ; 

The information Summarized below is comprised of data from agencies in 
each of the three groups, information will be designated in the following 
narrative by "YES* if the agency described offers a camp director education 
program txz , opportunities; and "NO" for those agencies which do not offer such 
programs or services. 

* . ' 

Types 1 of Responding Organizations 

Overall, 64% of the responding agencies indicated that they provide camp 
director education opportunities for their members , while 36% do not. However, 
when the responding ' agencies which Indicated that the survey did not apply to 
their agency are excluded , these percentages change to 78% which provide CD 
services and 22% which do not* Agency representatives who responded without 
completing the survey included those for the CCA— Liaison with National Agen- 
cies, PIC Camps (reply was given for one camp). National Association for Re- 
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^Jed Children, Girls' Clubs of America and the Council of Churches, Figures 
given in the remainder bf this section exclude these agencies. 

* Religiously affiliated and youth service organizations toqether make up 
the majority bf agencies responding to the survey of camp director education 
programs. In the chart below, organizational types are identified for those 
agencies which do and do not provide camp director education; percentages given 
are for the total response (N=23) . The totals are greater than 100% because 
several respondents indicated more than one affiliation or service type. i 

7(j " ' ' " 
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Organization Types (N=23) 

- Yes No 

Public - 4 % v 

Private / 4% 4% 

Youth Service 35% 9% 

National or Community Service 13% 9% 

Religious Affiliation 43% 9% 

Camp Types and Number of Campers and Employees 

Types of C2nnps*dperated by responding agencies include residential, day, 
travel, weekend and specialty <?amps, many of which operate year-round. The 
number of camps operated by each organization varies widely, and in many cases 
Is different year* Far many responding ^qonciks actual ^i^mbers 0f camps 

operated were not available, primarily because camps are operated on a local or 
regional level rather than by the national office of the organization or denom- 
ination: Similarly, the number of campers served annually reported by respond- 
enta were, for the most part estimates, and in some cades were unavailable. 
Ttie number of counselors, non-counseling staff and catip directors employed 
annually was not known by most respondents, again because camps Were operated 
on other than national levels. Tables 1-A, 1-B and 1-C provide the information 
given by respondents. 



Age Ranges Served * 

On a national basis, the majority of responding agencies serve a wide 
range of ages especially through the family camping opportunities. The listing 
below summarizes age ranges served by organizations and denominations which do 
and do not offer camp director education opportunities (N«23). 



Age Ranges Served 



Yes , No 

0-24 - 4% * 

0-61+ 22% 4% 

6-16 - ,4% 





Yes 


No 


6-/1 


4% 




6/24 


4% 


4% 


0-60 


4% 


4% 


1-61+ 


22% 




11-60 


4% 




11-61+ 


4% 





Camping Services for Disabled Campers 

While data on specific handicapping conditions served and on the total 
number of campers with disabilities were not available for , the majority of 
national organizations and denbminations responding, all except the American 
Youth Hostels, Inc., indicated that their camps do serve disabled campers. For 
the most part, disabled Crimpers are mains tr earned In canps which serve primarily 
non-dJ cabled campers* Exceptions include the National Easter Seal Society and 
the Joseph P- Kennedy, Jr. Foundation, which serve primarily disabled campers; 
Several agencies indicated that they offer disabled individual^ both segregated 
and mainstreaming programs; in many , cases "the determination of the type of 
camping program offered is made on the regional or local level. The charts 
below provide information on the types of programs offered to disabled campers 
by responding agencies which do and do not conduct camp director education 
programs. 
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Serve Disabled Cancers Primarily/ (N=23) 

YES !J2 
9% 



Serve Disabled Campers in Wain streamed Settings (N»23) 



YES 
26% 



fid 
13% 
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Serve Disabled Campers in both Segregated and Mainstreamed Settings (N-,2,3) 



YES NO 
30% 4i 



Estimates of the percentage of campers served having disabilities ranged 

from .05% (Southern Baptist Convention) to 100% (Joseph P. Kennedy, Jr. Founda- 

tion>. Tables 1-A, 1-Br and 1-C provide more specific information. 

f 

Camp Director Education Programs 

As described above, 78% of the national organizations and denominations 
detailed in this section provide camp director education for their members. 
However, with the exception of the Boy Scouts of Ah^rijea and the \nerican Youth 
Hostels, Inc., none offer camp director training leading to certification. It 
should be noted that AYH certifies trip leaders rather than camp directors, 
however. Few (27%) of thbse agencies which conduct camp director education • 
programs have a specific assessment tool*. Some respondents indicated that 
camp director assessment io made by other departments (Personnel Human Ser- 
vices) within* the agency, or on a local level. ' 

The majority of responding agencies^ (78%) which conduct Cp training do 
provide materials for use in the education programs. In addition, the YWCA, 
which does not offer camp director education bn a national basis does have edu- 
cational material available • Specific titles provided by responding agencies 
are listed in the 4 narratives for each agency which follow. 

Very few (11%) of the national organisations and denominations have an 
intern or apprentice program for camp directors. Thos which do includ^ the Boy 
Scouts of America and the United Methodist Church. 

•j ; • ■ . ■ ■ • ► 
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Two-thirds^f67%) of the responding agencies which provide camp director 
'education 'opportunities also endorse o):her camp director training,, primarily 

that offered by the ACA. At thfe same time 80 percent of the organizations and 

i 

denominations which do not provide their own camp director training endorse ACA 
programs. Percentages of responding agencies which provide funds and time off 
for camp directors to attend training offered by other agencies is given below; 
in some instances this determination is made on other than- the national level. 

, * » ' 

Providei Funds for CD Training (N=23) 

YES NO 
35% - 







Provide Time Off for CD Training <N=23), 

# ..YES NO 
30% 9* 



Other services to camp directors listed by, respondents who- do and do not 
conduct camp director education programs include; 

YES NO . \ 

• Seminars / • Program development course 

« Conferences V . • Camp courses by Baptist Sundy 

m Kindred groups School Board 

m Consultation. * Kindred group sessions 

m Management training Institutes 

m Newsletter /memo 

• Individual instruction 1 

• 1 On-site visits 

• Career development m . 

• Generic leadership 

m Technical assistance 

m Seminary courses fc 

Most (61%) of the camp director education programs of fered by national or- 
ganizations and enominations surveyed have been in operation for/ over ten years. 
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The number of camp directors sreved annually ranges from 19-2000/ with the 
average trained being 272. Further particulars on the number and length of 
sessions and materials and methods used can be found in Tables 1-A, 1-B and 1-C 
^ - and in the narrative description of each agency. 

Training which focuses on the needs of disabled campers is offered by 
* • relatively few national organizations and denominations. The Boy Scouts of 

America do include a session on camping for handicapped scouts in their train- 
ing, and the National Easter Seal and' Camp Fire, Inc. also offer this training. 
In some cases, specific training related to camping opportunities for disabled, 
individuals is provided by the national office as requested by local agencies; 
Girl Scouts of the USA have a specialist on- stiff 'to provide training^to coun- , 
cils requesting it. Other agencies, .such as the IACCA, Episcopal Church, and 
Jewish Welfare Board provide training on' special audiences which .may or may not , 
include disabled campers. Specific information on training related to handi- 
capped individuals offered by each agency is outlined in the narrative sections 
which follow. 

One- third (34%) of the responding agencies specify competencies to-be* 
gained by the camp directors involved in education programs; however, only half 

1 

of these evaluate the trainees mastery of the competencies. 
* i 
The Boy Scouts of America arid American Youth Hostels, Inc.' indicated that 

\ completion of their training program by camp directors* satisfies certification 

requirements, while the Baptist Sunday School Board indicated that their train- 
ing programs are recognized as fulfilling the ACft^certificaUon requirements. 
The Girl Scout* ,of the USA do not have a certification program, but indicate 

£ that CDs completing training are recognized as Girl Scout Camp Directors by the 
National Office Christian Camping International tested a certification program 
in 1979, but found it unsatisfactory. The program is currently being revised 

CT $ n prior to being reissued. G * 
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Abbreviations Ussd In t*ve National Agency and National Denomination Summary Tables: 



Unk s? Unknown or unavailable 
Type 

I P * Public 

Pr ■ Private r ; 

YS - Youth Service 

NS - National or Community 'Service 



Camps Operated * 

Res • Residential 
S » Seasonal 
'\ YR - Year rojind 

Disabilities Served 

Seg » served in programs primarily for disabled campers (segr 

% Disabled « v ' . ■* 

MB - Mentally retarded 
ED Bnotionally disturbed 
MI * Multiply impaired . 

Employees 

Coun ■ Counselor ^ ■ % 

PT « Part tim^, K < 

FT * Full time ^ 



Season 

F « tfall 
> W - Winter 
Sp * Spring 
S ■ Summer 



ERLC 



Subjects 

A - Camping Philosophy 
1 B ». Staff Development , " <r 

Cm Facility manaqement and maintenance 
D • Business management and maintenance 
E ■ Evaluation, accountability and liability 
F - Camper development 

M » Special audiences 



G 
H 
I 
J 
K 
L 



Ml ■ Special nooulations 
(12 -Special populations 
M3 * special populations 
M4 - Family campina 



Legislation 

Self-assessment of camp director 

Food service management 

Camp organization and planning 

Public relations 

Program development 

children . 
adults 

senior adults 
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Abbreviations, con' t . 



Materials used 



A =^Stif f manual 

B » Readings 

C = Tapes or records 

D = Films or slide sets , ■ 

E » Programmed study guities 

F = Other . 



Methods used 



A- = Training manual 

B * Readings 

C = Role ^play/simulation 

p."* Lecture , 

E .= Guest.; speakers 

F = PaTffi 3|T discuss iohs 



G 
H 
I 
J 
K 
L 



Group discussions 
SLide/film presentations t 
Case studies 

Competency-based instruction 
Home study 
Other 1 V 



T«bU 1-Ai CAMP DIRECTOR EDUCATION PROGRAMS •* NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 



- o . 

ORGANIZATION 


^ttpti 


CAMM OPERATED 

Viwv a>»vf a aav 

'* , » 


AGES 
SERVED 


DISABILITIES 

. SERVED 


% DISABLED 


. TOTAL 
CAMPERS 
SERVED 


.■•■-». B 
C0UN. 


HPLOYEES 
*— — — *"^— — — ~ ' 
N0N-COUN . 




CERjriri- 

GAflON 
PROGRAM 


Roy Scouta of 
America 


YS3 


Ms - S 600+ 
YR 200+ 
Da v • Travel 1 

■*ea> j # a a» *■ w a 


6-61? , 


Yes, 1 main- 
streamed * 
and a eg, . 


sat. 5%. 


750,000+ 


50,00tf-PT 


4 00- FT 


900^fc 
10- YR 




Boy 'a Clubs of 
America 


Pr, ¥•, 
Ma 


Ma - 75 

Day — ISO 
• Travel - 50 
Spacialty - S 


0-24 


Yea, main- 
streamed 

t 


eat. IS- • 
20% 


Unk. 


Unk. 


Unk. V 

i 


Unk. 


NO 

a> '• ' 


Pi nnftar r i > 1 ■ . 

Inc. 


YS. RA 


Ma - 8 19 


6*24 


Yea, ma>in- 
atraaiaad 


1%I HI, 

VI 


7/00DV .i ; 


231-PT .* 


249^PT 


24- S 
1-YR 


No 


National Easter 


NS 


Raa - S 63 

YR 4 
Day - S 48 


0-61+ 


Yea, 

primarily 


99% 


13,000 


Unk. - 


Unk. 


Unk. 


NO 


YWCA of USA< 


YS, NS, 

Volun- 
tary 


Raa - 59 

Dav - 186 
Wkand -°74 


6-60 


Yaa, main- 
streamed - 


6.3% 


8S, 226 


Unk. 


Unk. 


Unk . 


llo 


Camp Fire, Inc. 


YS 


Raa - 175 
Day - 225 


0-61? 


Yea, main- ' 
atraamed 


aat. 5% 


110,000 


Unk. 


Unk. 


Unk. 

V 


!to 


Tha Salvation 
Army 


YS, N8, 

r RA 


Raa * 56 

Day - 600- k 
700 


'6-61 ♦ 


Yea main— 
atraamed 

and aeq. 


Unk. 

j ■ 




link 
unit . 

— ^ 1 


link 
unit . 


70-S 


Ho 


4-H Extension 

Service 


P, c, 

YS 


Total 10,198 
aaaalona 1979 


6-24 


Yea, main- 
atraamed 


Unk. 

I 
1 


389,432 


Unk. 


Unk. 


Unk. 


HO 


American Youth 
Hostela, Inc. 


pr, ys» 

NS 


250 youth 
hoatala 


6-61+ 


No 


n/a 






N/A 


N/A 




IACCA 

© 


NS 


Unk. 


0-61+, . 


Yaa, rain- 
streamed 


Unk. 

1 • 

l 1 • 


Unk. 


Onk. 


Unk. Unk. 


No 


J .P. Kennedy , 
Jr. Foundation 


Nat . 
S porta 


40 camps 


6-61+ 


Yaa, 

nr 4 ■! t i lu 
j>s UMI A a y 


100% MR 6 
1% pnya. 
Hand. 


4,000 




j 40-f 


llo 


Cirit scouta 
of USA 


YS 


Ma - 500+ 
Day - Unk. 


6-17 


Yaa, maln- 
> atraamed 
and aeg. 


Unk., all 
aarved 


83% of 
Girl Scouta 


Unk. 


<^nk. : Unk. 


ISO 


YMCA 


YS 


Raa - 300 

Day - 1300 a 


6-61+ 


Yaa, main- 
atr earned 
and aeg. 


Unk., all 
aarved 


1.4 mil. . 

i * 


50,000+ 


Unk. 1800 


NO 




TABLE 1-A: CAMP *D I RECTOR EDUCATION PROGRAMS BY NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 

V (Cont i nued) 

..." - 11A - • ' . < . . : * ' 



ATTO* 
DANCE 


SUKHCTt 


HATEBIAU 
fSED 


METHODS 

USED 


COMPE- 
TENCIES 


EVALUATE 


- . . \. 
CERTiriCAl 
REQUIRLMi 


0 


A.S.C.D.I, 
F,G,H,I,J, 
KrL.Ml.M4 


A.C.O.E 


A.B.C.D.E. 

p.g.h.x.j, 

K ' 


YM 


No 




• 












<r 


CD, now 

0 


ft,B,E,F,H, 
J.K.L 


A 


A,C,D,E,r, 
G 


NO. 


YBB 


No 


0 


A.B.C.D.E. 

r.G.H.x.j. 

K.L.M 


guBBt 
•poakoro 


D.E,F,G,I 


NO 


No 

■ 


. NO 








J 








0 

i 


A.B.C.D.E, 

r,c,H,i,j, 

K.L.M.Ml 


A,B,C,D 


A.B.C.D.E. 
F.G.H.X 


NO 


NO 


No 


CD, mv 

cr 


a,b,c,f,g, 

I.L.M3 


S.F guido- 


A.B.D.E.F. 

G 


NO 


NO 


NO 




















A 


A.C.D.E.F. 
G.X.J 


YOB 


YBB 


YBB 


CD 


A.B.C.D.E, 
G,H,I,J,K. 


A.B.C.D.E 


A.B.C.D.E. 
F.G.B.X.J 


NO 


NO • 


NO 
















CD 


A.B.C.D.E, 
F,G, J,K,L 


cooounity 
rBOourcBB 




YOB 


YBB 




Hmt, CD 


A.B.C.D.E. 
F,G.H.X.J. 
K,L 


A.B.D 


A.B.C.E.F*, 
F.G.H.X (s 


YOB 


NO 


NO 
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BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 



/ 



The Boy Scouts of America operate over 600 seasonal an& 200 year-round 
^esidejntial jcamps in addition to. an unspecified number of day camps and travel 
•• camps:' These camps offer camping opportunities for disabled afod non-disabled 
persons .aged 6-61+ years. Camp populations vary from' exclusively non-disabled 
campers to primarily -non-disabled with disabled campers mainstreamed into the 
,cainp program. \ Approximately 5% of the 750,000 campers ensg disabled. BSA employs 
25,000 long-term aricL 25,000 day camp part-time counselors, 100 full time coun- 
selors, 400 full-timje non-camping staff, 900 seasonal camp directors/assistants' 
and ten yeaWroun<^/cai^ directors/assistants m . Boy Scouts dbes of fe^--a ; "jamp 
director certification program and provides a camp^ director- job performance 
assessment tool. . ( / 

.• , V '. . v; ! ... ' . ■ • - ; / 

BSA conducts its own education programs for camp directors and provides - / 

•• . ■ 1 " . _y \ . • - . , . / ' 

materials *fdr camp director education* and orientation! Camp directors are re- / 

quired to complete ;_twD years in a major camp assignment as part of an intern/ 

C ^ * ■ . \ - f '/ . 

appreotice program. .The Boy Scouts of America does endorse ACA camp direq£pr 

education programs and provides funds and 4}loWs time 6ff for camp directors to 

attend^ training offered by other agentfies„ Adiditionalj help for camp directors 

is provided through seminars, conferences and kindred group sessions,. 

^ Camp-director education programs *have been offered by BSA for over ten 

* 9 * . ° 

■ 1 

years, »Twenty-Qne sessions (6 in winter, 15 in the spring),, each lasting one 
w$ek trai^w 2000 perspns from the admirust^ativ^ staff of long-term camps* 
Specific objectives inclucje:^^^ a better understanding of the purposes, program. 



and the ng>*hndg of • Scout camping .as applied |Ln a council camp? 2) more effective 
damp stafJ|^ training administered through key staff members who are graduates of 

a National Camping School; and 3) year-round application of outdoor and aquatics 

* %i * ' . * ■ 1 \ ' 

program Opportunities. Training content covers each of the subjects included in 
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the ACA Core Curriculum with the exception of ficus oa special populations — 
adults and senior adults. Materials used in the camp director education pro-, 
grams include staff manuals, tapes or records, |*films or slide sets, and pro- * 
. grammed stu^Jy guides.. - Training methods include training manuals, readings, 
role play/simulation, lecture* guest speakers/ panel discussions, 1 group. dis- 
cussions, slide/film presentations, case studies, competency-based instruction. V; 

and* home study, the Boy Scouts a£America specifies competencies to be acquired 

* • / ' ' ' > 

by camp directors but does not evaluate competencies gained by individual par- 
ticipants at the end of the sessions. Completion of the^tramp director education 
program satisfies requirements for certif icktion by BSA. ^^-^^ j. 



s 



/ 
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BOYS' CLUBS OF AMERICA 



Bftys' Clubs /of America, operate a total '.'of 75 residential camps, 150 day camps 
50 travel camps, ind 5 specialty camps across the U.S. These camps offer oppor- 
tunities for young people ranging in age from 0-24 years, '15-20% of whom are 
'disabled^;, general , the damp population consists primarily of non-disabled 
capers 0 with disabled, cam^rs^ mainst'reamed into the camp program. Figures on 
disability grc/ups, numbers of campers an<T*camp staff employed are not available. 
Boys •Clubs dies not offer a camp director certification program, nor does it 
provide a camp director jor performance assessment tool. 

, On a national basis, Boys' Clubs of America does not conduct education pro- 
grams for cahnp directors. Occasional training programs are run fior camp staff 
(one or two /sessions^acb^year ) on . a local level, with local 1 committees planning 
the events J The National PrograiTDev^^ Division does, however, 

provide materials and training opportunities which are appll<^leto camp opera* 
t ion as well as agency operation. A "Catalog of Training, Education and 
ment for Local Bpys' Club Board Volunteers and Professional Staff," listing 
training materials and available, (training cdurses is published by the National 



Manpower Development Committee. In, addition, a "Publications and Resource 
List" listing 61 BCA publications 1 is available. 

While Boys 1 Clubs does not have an intern or apprentice program specifically 
foi^ camp directors, the Woodruff Fellows Program is aimed at training agency 
managers; skills taught in this training are applicable to camping. Boys' 
Clubs of America endorses ACA training programs and camp directors are allowed 
time off -to attend training offered by other agencies. Funds to attend other 
agency camp director education programs are not available through the national 
office. Local Clubs have staff development budgets and "choose experiences 
based on staff n$eds and availability.", 
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' PIONEER MINISTRIES , INC. 

Pioneer Ministries, Inc . is a religiously affiliated youth service organization 
which operates 19 seasonal residential gamp^ serving young people in the .6-18 
year age range. Disabled campers are served, mainstreamed into the camp program 
along with non-disabled campers. Approximately 1^2%" of the 7,000- campers served 
annually are disabled, primarily through hearing and vision impairments. In 
1979, 231 part-time, counselors, 249 part-time non-counseling staff, 24* seasonal 
camp directors/assistants and 1 year-round director were employed by Pioneer 
Ministries and individual camp boards. While the organization does not offer 
a camp director certification program, it does provide a job performance assess- 
xnerrt tool (a job description with sample standards and summary of employee annual 
performance analysis based on those standards). 

Pioneer Ministries, Inc. does conduct its own education programs; for camp 
directors. These include a 2-3 day conference for camp directors in the fail 
and one-to-one training for new directors (at least two meetings) . Materials 
provided for camp director training produced by Pioneer Ministries include "To the 
_Camp Director,- "Building Camps by Boards," "To the Counselor," a sample camp 
staff manuaT^or^a^cam^ director which gives practical helps for the planning, 
preparation, and directing of camp^J^iere is no intern or apprentice program, *and 
Pioneer Ministries does not endorse any other c^rp^dir^ctor education programs, 
funds are often available by camp boards for camp directors to attend^txaining 
offered by other organizations, however. The 19B1 training session will be he!4 s 
prior to the Christian Camping International Convention in New Mexico to encourage 
directors to attend the CCI training. Camp boards are engour^ged to budget for 
the camp directors attendance at local ACA and CCI meetings. "Time off to attend 
other tra in i n g is not usually given so the directors are employed only seasonally. 
Other forms of assistance to camp directors provided include consultations, if 
requested, and regular communication from headquarters to share information. 



Formal camp director conference training is in its third year, but new 
•directors have received individualized arid on-the-job training sessions with 
their supervisors for over ten years. One training conference is offered 
annually, held each fall at the Wheaton, Illinois Pioneer Ministries headquarters 
(1981 training will' be in New Mexico). The training las t^ 2-3 days. In addi- 
tion to the 19 camp directors employed by Pioneer Ministries, other camp staff or^ 
board members may be allowed to attend, as is a representative frorn^ Pioneer 
Girls of Canada, t which operates six camps. Conference bbjectives include: 
1) to'build* unity and Royalty as a Pioneer Ministries camp family; 2) to become more 
aware of - ( needs of .camp personnel and give direction in meetTfiTg^ffiSser needs; 
3) to ins till philosophical values and give knowledge that would be foundational 
to staff training and programming; and 4) to give vision and direction for , 
quality camping. Subjects emphasized cure camping philosophy * staff development r 
evaluation, accountability and liability,, camper development, self assessment of 
camp director, camp organization and planning, public relations and program 
development. Content specific to training camp directors to serve and include 
disabled campers is limited. A staff manual is the primary educational 
material utilized; training strategies include use of a training manual, ^x^le 
play/simulation, lecture, guest speakers, panel discussions and group discus- 
sions- While Pioneer Ministries does not specify competencies to be acquired by 
camp directors through completion of the education programs, all training ses- 
sions are evaluated In terms of relevance, meeting of stated objectives and 
personal involvement. The Pioneer Ministries Camp Director Training Conference 
does not satisfy requirements for any licensing, certification' or registration 
program, although -the organization is currently involved in efforts to tie their 
training program into "Continuing Education Units" through the National teachers 
College. The person responsible for camp director education is Eva Lee Render- 
son. National Camp Administrator. ■ ■ !'•} 



NATIONAL EASTER SEAL SOCIETY 

The National Easter Seal Society operates a total of 67 residential camps 
and 48 day camps nationally; 63 of the residential camps are seasonal, four are 
• year-round, all of the day camps are run seasonally. These , camps serve all age 
ranges, from preschool children (0-5 years) to senior adults (61+ years). 
Disabled campers make up approximately 99 percent of the 1},000 campers served 
annually, in camps primarily for handicapped individuals. 

The National Easter Seal Society does not, offer a camp director certifica- 
tion program, nor does it provide a camp director job performance assessment 
tool or its own materials for camp director education and orientation.. It does, 
however , conduct education programs for camp directors through National Easter 
Seal Camping and Recreation Institutes held biannually, and through participa- 
tion in ACA Kindred Group Mating s (biannually). Additionally, education for 
camp directors is available through the Faster Seal Management Training Insti- 
tutes, a series of five week- long institutes. While the taster Seal Society 

■ i 

dqes not endorse any other camp director education programs or provide funds, 
to allow camp directors to attend other programs, in most cases camp directors 
are allowed time off to attend camp director training programs offered by other 
agencies. 

The biannual camp director Institutes conducted by the Easter Seal Society 
have been in operation over 20 years and train 40-50 persons annually. The 
Institutes last 2-6 days and are held in*the winter. In 1981 the Camping and 
Recreation Institute will- b^ neld in January at Camp Sunny side in 
Des Koines, Iowa; the participants include both new and experienced camp 

1 ' ■ ■ ; . "V ' , ; * 

directors, .-as well as other interested persons. 

*....• # • 

* > The training covers each of the subject^ covered by the ACA core curriculum 
training methods used include lecture, guest; speakers, panel discussions, group 



discussions and ease studies. The National Easter Seal Society does not specify. 

competencies to be acquired by camp directors, nor does it evaluate competenci^P 

\ - ' ' ' ■ 

gained by trainees* The Camping and Recreation Institutes does not satisfy re- 
quirements for any licensing \ certification or registration programs. The person 

responsible for conducting the training is Stuart Mace, Program Specialist-^ 

• * • . . - < * ■ .. 

Camping and Recreation. 
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YWCA OF USA • 



The YWCA is a voluntary youth* service organization operating 55 residential 
camps — 170 Associations report day camping, and 58 Associations report weekend v 
and overnight camping. These facilities seVve children and adults aged 6 to 60 
years. A total of 1.0 percent bf the 75,657 ;campers served in 1978-79 were dis- 
abled. These disabled .campers were servejjl in camps primarily for non-disabled 
campers with disabled campers mainstreamed into the camp program; information 
on specific disability groups, is not available. The National YWCA does not of- 
fer a camp director cert if icatiorT^rogram or camp director job performance as- 
sessment tool and does not conduct its own education programs. It does endorse 
ACA camp director, training programs, and will provide ACA materials to camp 
directors upon request. In addition, completion of a Program Development Course 
by caxnp directors is recommended by the National YWCA, Provision of intern 6r 
apprentice programs and funds and time off* for camp directors to attend other 
camp director education programs varies from Association to Association. 
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CAMP, FIRE^, INC. 

Camp Fire, Inc. is a Youth Service Organization which operates approxi- 
mately 175 residential camps and 225 day camps across the nation.- These camps 
serve all age ranges, from preschool children years) to senior adults (61+ 



years). Disabled dampersare served in camps which mainstream disabled campers 
with primarily nbn-disabred individuals. Handicapped campers comprise approxi- 
mately 5 percent of the 110,000 campers served annually. ^ 

Camp Fire, Inc. does not offer a camp director certification program. 
There is no national camp director job performance assessment tool. The 
taat^onal Program Department does, however, offer two camp director education 
programs^ Camp Administration Training and Program Administration Training, 
held concurrently pn an annual basis. Camp Fire, Inc. provides a notebook of 
re prints to use as resources and handout 5 (no titles specified). There is no 
intern or apprentice program for canip directors. The American Camping Associ- ) 
at ion -training programs- for. camp directors are endorsed by Camp Fire, Tnc- , 
although it does not provide funds for camp directors to attend training offered 
hy other agencies. Time-off for camp directors to attend non-Camp Fire educa- 
tion programs is decided by individual councils. The National Program Depart- 
ment 1 publishes occasional newsletters and memos to aid. camp directors. 

The camp director training offered by Camp Fire, Inc. has b£en in operation 
over ten years, and trains 25 persons in a veete-long session offered each winter 
Training sites vary from year to year. The training programs offered focus on 
camp administration and program administration and are open to volunteers and 
staff \rith major council outdoor program' responsibility who have pot attended 
the course within five years. The Camp Administration Training is relevant to 
"day or resident camping, family camping, or other programs dealing with small 



groups in the out-of-doors" and "differs fi;om ACA or other camping administration 
courses in that if applies the Camp Fire philosophy to each aspect of administra-. 
tion." Training focOs includes: the job of the administrator; the job of com- 
mittees; program philosophy, planning and implementation; personnel recruitment, 

training, /organization, supervision; business management, budgeting and finance; 

\ ' • ' - * * . 

and site management. Program Administration emphasis includes program philosophy, 
planning and implementation; training organization, Supervision; budgeting and 
. financial ^management; evaluation /and standards. Training content varies with the 
needs of participants. Training whJfc€TT"^ocuses on the needs of handicapped 
campers is not a major emphasise/out is offered if need is expressed £>y trainees* 

Training materials utilized include ^staf f manuals, r e a d i ng sy^fc a pe 6 or s 
records and filmd ot slide set^T^t^aining methods include training mifftuals, 
readings, role play/simulation, lecture,* guest speakers, panel discussions, 
group discussions, slide/film presentations and case studies. Camp Fire, Inc. 
does not sipecify competencies to be attained/ b>^ camp directors, or evaluate 

V' 

competencies gained by training participants. Catnp Fire, Inc. camp director 

» v V 

- • . * * •*» '• ' 

training does not satisfy requirements for any licensing, certification or 

- ■ 3 

registration programs. Connie Coutellier Outdoor Program Administration 
Specialist is responsible for conducting the education programs. v 



v 
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THE SALVATION ARMY .' * / 9 



The Salvation Army operates 56 seasonal and year-rtnind residential camps 
and 600-700 seasonal day camps nationally. These camps serve 35,62S persons 
tanging in age from 6 to over 61 years ^Salvation Army camps serve gisabled 

campers in segregated and mainstreamed settings, depending on the camp and camp ( 
period. Figures are not available on the percentage of campers with disabili- 
ties or oh the disability groups served; howoirer, according to a recent survey, 
"we hav£ a few special camp periods serving special groups. Generally SA camps . < 
serve inner city , poverty level children, youth and adults with ntany children 
who have problems mainstreamed.* The Salvation .Army employs approximately 70 
seasonal and year-round camp directors, most of whom have additional responsibili- 
ties within the organization. There is no SA camp director certification program 

} 

ot job performance assessment tool. ' 

Camp director education' programs offered by the Salvation Army include 1 
individual instruction and supervision and kindred sessions held in -conjunction 
with the ACA £ CCI National Conventions. Camp director educational materials 
(titles not specified) are provided- The Salvation Army does not have an^intem 
or apprentice* program for cajnp directors, but does endorse ACA camp director / 
certification programs aMd provides funds and time off for qualified camp 

J 

directors t,o attend AC/Kprograms.- 

Nationally* Annual Salvation Army Kindred Sessions and limited training for 
Pay Cajpp Directors have been in operation for over # ten years. Additionally, in 
the eleven eastern states comprising the Eastern Territory, each newly appointed , 
camp director receives individual instruction. The SA camp director training 
(Kindred Session) is offered each wintej, in a 2-6 day session held at the hotel 
in which th^ACA National Convention is housed or at a nearbv camp; an average 
of 50 camp directors, new camp directors and camp staff participate each year. 
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The stated goals' of the camp director tra*R^ng/are 1) a basJLc understanding 

of camp director roles and ma jor -*^ponsibilities and 2) in-depth study, usually 

in program development. Subjects emphasized include capping philosophy & stafjL^ 

development , facility management and maintenance, camper developments legislation, 

food service. management , program development, and special populations— senior 

adults. Training materials/used include readings and guidelines developed by 

the National Camping Consultant; the readings include ^basic books from the ACA 

catalogues. Training strategies employed include training manuals, readings, 

lecture, guest speakers, panel discussions and group discussions. Competencies 

' ■ , " • . \ ■ ' . n . . ■ . 

to be acquired by cany directors are not specified or assessed by the Salvation 

The camp director education programs offered do not satisfy requirements 

for any licensing, certification or registration programs. The person responsible 

for "training is Marion Henderson, National Camping Consultant- •"• 

, * • ' .■«"''' 
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4-H EXTENSION SERVICE .••'•//' 
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While the 4-H Extension Service does not operate camps oflU national level, 
through individual State Cooperative Extension Services, 389,430 campers are 
served in a totalfef 10,198 (1979 figures) seasonal and year-^ound residential 
camps and seasonal day camps. Camps operated by State Cooperative Extension 
Services serve persons aged 6-24 years,' including disabled individuals. Disabled 
campers are. for the most part, nlainstreameJ into camp programs serving non- 
disabled campers. Information "on percentages of campers and disability groups 
served is not available through the national office. A total o^ 55,423 (/amp 
directors, camp counselors and yn-counseling staff are 'employed within the 4-H 
network, although breakdowns for each of these job cat^ories is. not available . 
on the national level. Nationally. 4-H does not offer a camp director certifi- 
cation program or a job performance assessment tool, and any training or camp 
director education programs offered are conducted by individual- states. 

State camp director education programs may include intern oj apprentice •• 
programs and individual states may provide funds 'and time; off. for Camp directors 
to attend training sponsored by other organizations, however the National 4-H 
does not endorse any other camp director education progjrafos- j 
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• " AMERICAN VOUTH HOSTELS, INC. 

The American Youth Hostels, Inc. does not operate camps -as such, but does 
operate 250 Youth Hostels in* the United States, which serve 3.5 million persons 
around the world ranging in age from 6 tp. 61+ years of age. Disabled persons 
are not accommodated in certified hpstels. Although AYH does not employ camp 
directors* counselors and non-camp staff, house parents are employed full time 
at: each hostel, and qualified trip leaders are required to complete a Leadership 

s . 

Training Course. National AYH ^Leadership arid v Certification has been offered for 
over 40 years; leadership manu'als an<l information booklets are made available to 
those accepted for training. Information letters and brochures are sent to 
interested applicants. AYH does not offer interri or apprentice programs and 
doeelnojr -endorse any other camp director (leader) training. Funds and time off 
to attend other agency training sessions are available to AYH staff members. t 
five* one-week National AYH Leadership and Leadership Training are offered 
each year during the spring and summer months. Over 100 trip leaders are trained 
annually*" Courses offered in 1981 will include: , 

Western Region Port Town send, Washington March 21-28 
Western Region Sausalito, California April 11-18 

Mid West Region Bowling Green , Ohio May. 23-30 

Eastern Region La Anna, Pennsylvania June 6-13 > 

' • * * * 

Mid West Region Bowling Green* Ohio . August 29 - September 5 

Subjects emphasized include budgeting* meal planning; f^rsrf: aid, bicycle repair, 

histojry ^nd philosophy of hosteliryg, public relations, and group relationships. 

The training goal is to prepare qualified applicants to lead small groups of young 

people on hosteling adventures throughout the world. Specific training content 

focusing on special populations cur disabled individuals is'rtot covered. Mate* 

rials and training methods used include a staff manual, training manual, rol§ 




play/simulation , lecture, guest speakers, panel discussions, group discussions, 
case studies and competency-based instruction. Competencies to be acquired by 
leaders are specified by the National AYH and competencies gained by each indi- 
vidual participant are evaluated at the end of the training sessions. AYH 
Leadership Training does satisfy certification requirements for AYH Trip Leaders 

9 ' 
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INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CONFERENCES CENTER ADMINISTRATORS 

« « 

The International Association of Conference Center Administrators (IACCA) 
is an association of approximately 80 conference centers located in the United 
States; Canada and Japan. Although figures on the number of centers operated, 
conferees served and staff employed are unavailable, member conference centers 
do serve disabled and non-disabled individuals of all ages (0-61+ years) in 
natural settings. For. the most part , disabled conferees are mainstreamed into the 
conference programs offered; statistics on disability groups and nutoiber of dis- 
abled persons served are not .available. The IACCA does not offer a conference 
center director certification program, but does provide a director job perform- 
ance assessm en t tool ("Proposed Standards for Conference and^T^aining Centers"), 
Center directors can attend IACCA Education programs through attendance at 
IACCA Conferences. Two Conferences are held in odd numbered years, one 
in each even numbered year; materials are provided for center director education 
-and orientation (titles not specified)* There is no intern or apprentice pro- 
gram for center directors. The IACCA endorses camp director education programs 
offered by the ACA, but does not provide funds or time off for center directors 
to attend non- IACCA training. Other help is available to center directors throuch 
on-site visit s« 

IACCA Conferences have been held for approximately 25 years, training an 
estimated 40 persons annually in the 2-6 day sessions held in the fall and ° 
winter. All center directors attend the conferences, spouses are encouraged to 
attend also. Conference sites vary, but include: "Washington, DC; Philadelphia, 
PA; Boston, Mhj Memphis, TN; Anaheim, CA; .Lakeside, OH; Geneva Park, Canada? 
Black Mountain, HC; Lake Junaluska, RC? Richmond, ^VAi Hunt, TX, Potasi, MO; and 
New York. All of the subjects included in the ACA Core Curriculum are emphasized 
in IACCA training, except camper development. A variety of educational materials 

Jc > m 1 



are used— staff manuals, readings, tapes, or records, films or slide sets and 
programmed study guides. Training methods used are training manuals, readings, 
role play/simulation, lecture, guest speakers, panel discussions, group discus- 
sions. slide/film presentations, case studies, and competency-based instruction 
Specific competencies to be gained through training are not specified or eval- 
uated. XACCA conference center director education programs do not satisfy^ 
requirements for any licensing, certification or registration program. Persons 
responsible for conducting training are the officers responsible for program: 
ftmbery Butcher, YMCA Camp Letts, Edgewater, MD and Reverend Jack Anderson of 
Rosalyn Centex. Richmond. VA. .Frank H. Washfcrtfirn, YMCA Blue Ridge Assembly, 
Black rtountain, HC. 
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JOSEPH P. KENNEDY, JR. FOUNDATION/SPECIAL OLYMPICS, INC. 



The Joseph P« Kennedy, Jr. Foundation/Special Olympics, Inc ; is a National/ 
International sportsT&rganization which provides direct and indirect support 
. for sports camps tnroughout the. year. These camps serve primarily disabled 
campers aged 6-61* years. Four thousand mentally retarded campers (1% of whom 
also have physical, impairments) are served annually. The Joseph P. Kennejd^, Jr. 

Foundation does not offer a camp director certification program, nor does it 

* i 

provide a camp director job performance assessment tool. 

Camp director education programs are conducted by the Foundation/Special 
Olympics* And materials are provided for camp director orientation through the 
Special Olympics Sports Skills Instructional Program. The primary purpose of 
the Sports Skills Instructional Program is to complement or supplement existing 
physical education and recreation programs for the handicapped which are defi- 
cient in sports skills instruction* The program is national in scope and has 
been designed to meet "the requirements of Public Law 94-142 which requires 
education for all handicapped students. 

The Sports Skills Instructional Program represents a three-year research 
and development gr$nt awarded to Special Olympics, Inc. by, the Bureau of Educa- 
tion for the Handicapped* U-S- Department of Education. . This program finds its 
basis in the recent emphasis on providing moderately and severely handicapped 
students with educational experiences directly related to successful adjust- 
ment in work and leisure environment s« It is becoming increasingly clear that 
preparation for use of leisure time through activity-oriented programs is a 



»^ga^ for — l**a livi., 1. «P~i-ay **ort«* for h.ndlc.pp.d 
^students. Physical education and recreation is v{>erceiyed by this program as 
one of the important; areas of ^content In a total school curriculum. The Sports 
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Skills Instructional Program offers a mrfdel with accompanying concepts' to 

i 

support physical education and recreation as an integral part of the school's/ 
recreational Agency's curriculum. 

■ the Sports Skills Instructional Program is provided through the Special 
Olympics Sports Training School and is available for all staff 



GIRL SCOUTS OF THE USA . " 

The Girl Scouts of the USA operate over 500 residential camps across the 

♦ 

country, two-thirds of which are multi-use sites offering year-round camping 
opportunities through . troop camping. The 347 Girl Scout Councils each operate 
f ran ^ to 20 day camps which are in session 1 week to 11 weeks each year. 
Girl Scout camps serve children and teens aged 6-17 years, including disabled 
individuals. Disabled campers are served primarily in mainstreamed programs, 
tj>ut some segregated programs are offered. Each GS council is responsible for 
providing camping opportunities for all girls: Eighty-three percent of all 
Girl Scouts participate in some form of camping each year. National figures on 
the percentages of disabled campers are nqt available; all disability groups 
are served. The total number of camp 'staff employed is unknown. The Girl 
Scouts of the USA does not offer a camp director certification program and a 
job performance, assessment tool is being developed by the Human Resources • 
division. 

Girl Scouts does conduct its own education programs for camp directors, 
on a council rather than, national basis.. The National Office does provide 
materials for camp director education and orientation, including a manual^ 
entitled "The Camp Director ',s Guide to Self Directed Study." While a specific 
intern program is not offered, each council offers girls an opportunity for 
continual learning and conducts a Leader-in-Tralning and' Counselor-in-Training 
program along with career education opportunities. The Girl Scouts endorses 
ACA camp director training and encourages camp directors to complete ACA cer- 
tification. Some funds are available nationally and through councils, but the 
decision to allow time off to attend camp director training offer* by other 
v agencies is a local one. 



¥ 1 ' 

Camp director education has been offered by the Girl Scouts for well over 

t^n years— they were one of the earlies to develop camp director tfai-ing and 
camp standa/dsT The National Learning Calendar lists training events offered - 
•by each council or group of councils.' The actual number of sessions offered, 
sites used, and participants trained would vary from year to year depending on 
the needs of the councils. Most training lasts a weekend or takes place over a 
long weekend. Subjects emphasized in camp director training include goal set- 
ting, strategies for learning, quality programming, staff qualifications and 
training and setting a climate for learning. Specific training in the needs 
of disabled campers is offered only if a council expresses need; a specialist 
ia employed on the National GS staff. A variety of training methods and mate- 
rials are used. Competencies to be acquired by camp directors are specified 
and assessed by the Human .Resources Division. The camp director education 
program satisfies requirements for licensing, certification or registration 
program in that those receiving training are credited as part of the national 
organization. / 
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yMCAs of the United States operate approximately 300 resident and 

- c 

1300 day camps annually; these- programs involve 1.4 million campers 
across the country each year: Many resident canps with winterized 
facilities serve children, youth, adults, and families throughout the 
year. Summer resident tamping opportunities are provided for boys and 
girls^8-17 years', the great majority being 10-14 years old. Travel arifc 
trip camping along with leadership training programs a*re especially 
geared to 14-17 year olds, bay camping has grown very swiftly during - 
tie past 3 decades, primarily serving children 6-10 years of age^. 

Capers with disability have participated in both ffiainstreamed 
and segregated programs. YMCA cooperative efforts in local communi- 
ties with local and state private and public organizations has measur- 
ably increased this camper constituency during the past decade. While 
the percentage of campers with disability is not known, all disability 
groups' have" been served in some YMCA day or resident camps, including , 
diabetics,- asthmatics, physically impaired, mentally retarded, deaf, 
blind, and emotionally disturbed individuals. * 

YMGAs Involve over 50,000 young adult camp leaders annually- More 
than 1800 seasonal and year-round camp directors are employed " locally 
to direct camping operations^— day, resident, travel, family, and 
conference programs. Many day and resident camp directors ; who -are not 
giving full time attention to camping carry other YMCA program responsi- 
bilities in the local Associations. Concerted efforts to train and 
develop the core of young adult camp staff-member^ are annually allocated 
a very high priority by camp directors-. 
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A Basic YMCA Camp Directors Training Curriculum has been developed 

and tested over the past five years. This training plan will be extended . 

.» *" ft 

throughout the YMCA Movement during the 1980s, being the base for pro- 
fessional camp director training. Certification is not offered upon 
• completion of the training; however, recognition- of participation is 
provided the individual director for his/her personnel records. Employ- 
ment of professional leadership in the YMCA is the responsibility and ^ 
function of the local' Member Association in the .National Council of 
YMCAs . Supervision and appraisal are conducted by local YMCAs; there ^ 
is no national job performance assessment .tool. . < 

The national Basic Camp Director Education programs Within the YMCA- 
are • sponsored 'by a cluster of YMCAs or YMCA* Regions . The basic 30-hour 
curriculum covers the seven areas cOf: (1) Orientation and Mission, 
(2) Camfl Program, (3) Personnel, (4) Camp Interpretation, (5) .Site and V. 
Facilities, (6) Support Services - Food, Transportation, Health, and 
(7) Financing. Course units emphasize the four basic management functions 
of planning, organizing, controlling, and appraising. The curriculum 

is correlated with National YMCA Camping Standard/. " f 

K, ■■■■ - 

Additional professional staff training for experienced and beginner . . 
camp directors is afforded through a wide variety of management, program, 
practical skills training and application workshops, seminars, and staff 
meetings. The YMCA Career Development Program (COP) ,**which is fundamental 
for all YMCA Directors after two years of Association experience, measurably 
enhances the professional knowledge,' skills',, and practice of camp directors. 
The sixteen modules of CDP cover critical j^eas x>f agency operations, 
program, mission, finanOe, health, facilities, volunteer relationships, 
and group work, which are applicable to /the camp setting. ., < 

l'Jo < •- . V 
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Materials for camp director orientation and education are ■ 
, available through the National YMCA Brogram Materials unit and the 
Program Development Division . The National YMCA Camping .Standards 
is the fundamental text for the Basic Curriculum, v A broad spectrWof 
^ ^supplementary materials, including YMCA, ACA, and other private /public 
- sector sources, is also used in implementing the Curriculum. 

A National YMCA emphasis for over two decades has been to support^, 
camp director education programs offered by the America^ Camping ^oc- 
ciafton. The ACA Camp Director Institutes are perceived as being- an 
excellent complement to Basic YMCA Camp Director training, especially 
for persons with five or more years experience. Such an opportunity: 
for inter-agency, learning is adeemed particularly beneficial and . , • 
rewarding. Although, there is no formal pamp director intern or 
. apprentice program, many YMCA Camp Directors have gained their intro- 
duction and initial experience in camping ,as members of YMCA camp staffs. 
•Local YMCA Executives and Boards make the decisions regarding- th§ 
. .allocation of funds and time-off for camp director training activities, 
both YMCA events and those sponsored. by ACA and'bther agencies. A 



strong record df support for such camp director education has emerged 
among Member Associations. 

\ • To date, two seminars of the Basis YMCA Camp Directors Training 

■ • ''.'« '■ • . .' 

CurriculAam have been offered (December, 1979 and June , 1980); these were 
sponsored by two of the six YMCA Regions. YMCA Regions comprise the 

" National Board's Fie*d Services Units; they are responsible for the 

-delivery of services in light of assessed and expressed need. . The 

v Headquarters Unit of the National Board through the Director of Camping 

Services assists the^process, coordinating and facilitating the train- 
ing related to the Basic Can?) Directors Curriculum.* It is anticipated 

\ . ' : ; ;: ' '../.'..; ' • ... .? 
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,that 2-3 Seminars will be conducted annually, depending upon heed. 

.The training 'of trainers (experienced YMCA Camp Directors) is an inte- 
gral part of the initial round of Region Seminars. Each session of j . 
30 hours is scheduled for a 3rnight, 4-day residential- learning exper- 
ience in a camp setting. The intensive learning experience is designed 

" ' : . . •• • v ■ • • •' -.' «V . • . 

to train 20-25 persons in each Seminar, the students being primarily 

.• • . i . " . -' 

camp directors who are in .their first three years of service,. The 

primary objective is go provide ba&ic orientation in camping with 

a focus on the fundamentals of program an& administration. Basic . 

skills in planning and organizing the camping operation arf emphasized 

in the curriculum.. 

All items in the ACA Core Curriculum for camp director education 
are covered in the' YMCA Cur riculumwith the exception of content speci-.,. 
fically iPel^f d^to special populations. Material related- to campers , 
with disability, or pther special groups, is included briefly. Special 
workshops or training opportunities on special constituencies carry the 
major function for such camp director education; 4hese would supplement 
the Basic Curriculum. t . 

Resources and methodology used in YMCA . camp director training are 
numerous. They include a staff manual and course outline, readings in 
camp program and management, films,, arid slide-tape sets. Supplemental 
materials retrieved from experienced camp* directors and students are 
added learning tools. Training methods include a- training team, a 
curriculum guide, group discussion, triad exercises, role playing/ 
simulation, lecture, f lannelgraph, flipchart presentations, case studies, 
panel discussions, personal projects, and slide/film presentations. ^ 
Competencies to be gained by camp directors participating in the Seminar 
training are specified in terms of expected outtcomes/learriing objectives. 
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Appraisal is accomplished by the "student oh a self-evaluation basis'. 

Seminar group feedback to the training team is sought and used in 

follow-up. Cbtnpetency gains noted, in learning objectives are not 

evaluated for each individual by -the 'training team. The YMCA camp . 

director curriculum plan is not designed to .satisfy*; requirements for • ;' j '. 

any licensing, certification, or registration procedures. The Basis 

Camp Director Training* Curriculum' is intended to nurture the yearly " / 

education of the new or inexperienced camp director and to encourage 

continued educational -4 experiences : in a wide variety of camp director ^ 

program and management functions and skills. . ■ • ; , . ■ 
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Table 1-B CAMP DIRECTOR EDIICATIOIUPHOGRAMS BY RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS 
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COUNCIL OF RELIGIOUSLY AFFILIATED CAMPS ■/'*"' " 

• The Council of Religiously Affiliated Camps (CRAC) is an association of 

denominational and camps with other religious affiliations. While the number 

. « - •»..-■.* 

of camps operated by members is unknown, these camps serve persons of all ages 

'■• **" .'«■.■ .■ • * * ■ 

(0-61+ years) in a wide variety of camp settings. Disabled campers kre served, 

but the percentage in relation to the total number of participants is small,/ 
primarily because of the large number of wilderness camps who. are members of 
CRAC kll disability groups are served, although mental retardation, and ortho*- 
pedic impairment are the disabilities most often served. Figures on the total 
number of campers and employees are not, available, CRAC does not of fer a camp 
diretrtor certification program or a job performance assessment tool. 

/cBAC does not conduct any education programs for camp directors, and pro- 
vides educational materials -only in that it serves as a clearing house for in- 
formation from member camps and organizations. There is no intern or apprentice 
program for pamp directors. JLac endorses ACA and denominational camp director 
training, ^but does "not provide funds for camp directors to attend training 
sessions. The decision to allow camp directors time off to attend other camp 
director educ^^on programs is made on the local camp level. Other aid' to camp 
directors by the Council of Religiously Affiliated Camps is given only through 
its involvement in ACA National Conventions and kindred groups. 



The National Jewish Welfare Board provides camp diNrec tor education oppor- 

• 1 - . 

tunities through a National /^o^ference as a member of a consortium of eight 
member agencies. Other consortium agencies involved in the National Conference ' 
include the American Association of Jewish Educators, the Association of Jewish 
Certified Workers, the Association of Jewish Sponsored Camps, the American 

Zionist Youth Foundation, the B'nai BNrith Youth Association, the National Ramah 

■ . * • 

rrmrmi ssion and the Union of , American Hebrew Congregations. The JWB ddes not 

operate camps ndr does it offer a camp director certification program or provide 
a camp director job performance assessment tool. 

3be JWB uses available materials from Consortium agencies and other sources 
in its National Conference. There is no intern or apprentice program for camp 
directors, -but participation in educational programs conducted by other agencies 
is recommended for camp directors trained by the Consortium; this participation 
is not reguired. TChe JWB does provide funds for camp directors to attend train- 
ing/by other agencies, and, when applicable, ( time off is allowed. Other aids to 
camp directors are provided through occasional meetings, and one Consortium 
member, the Association for Jewish Sponsored Camps conducts its own training for 

} ■■ ■ . ' w . 

20 camp directors in the New York area. 

The wafimai Conference is a four day training session held each January in 

Grpssingers, tlew York. The Conference has been offered for 25 years, and trains 

W. ..." 

120 resident and day camp directors annually. Attendance at the conference is 
optional* Subjects emphasize include those listed ip the ACA Core Chirriculunw 
Training content \ specific to the needs of special populations served by camps 
is included as neefled. A variety of training materials and strategies are 
utilized, changing from year to year. The JWB does not specify competencies to 
be gained by camp directors and does not evaluate skills gained by participants. 
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The National Conference does not satisfy any licensing, certification or registra- 
tion program. The National Conference on Jewish Da/ and Resident Camping is 
responsible for conducting the .education program; consortium sponsors provide 
funding. - 4 * 
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CHRISTIAN CAMPING INTERNATIONAL 

Christian Camping International is a camping trade association whose members 
operate approximately 800, residential and day camps and conference centers. Camp- ' 
1 ing opportunities are offered for children and adults, ages six and up. Disabled 
campers are served in both mains treaming and segregated programs. Figures on the 
total number of campers served, the percentage of campers with disabilities, 
specific disabilities served, and camp staff and directors employed are npt avail- 
able on a national basis. CCI does not offer a camp director certification 1 pro- 
gram, although "a course intehded to lead to certification entitled "Camp Director 
Certification* wa^ offered in 1979. Evaluation of the effectiveness of this pro- 
gram has led to the development of a task force to revamp the curricuitlm psior to 
reissuing it as a certification program* Originally, the curriculum consisted of 
three days of classwork and a home study project* CCI does not provide a camfc < 
director job performance assessment tool* 

A variety of camp director education opportunities are offered by Christian 
Camping International, Including sectional, regional, national and international 
conferences and seminars. Camp director education and orientation material 1 
provided by CCI includes the Journal of Christian Camping (bimondtfly) , Executive 
Monthly (newsletter >♦ a bookstore mail order service offering over 200 titles, 
a series of Mon ogra phs entitled "Ideas Unlimited" and cassette tapes featuring 
convention and seminar leaders, and speakers. CCI does not have an intern or appren- 
tice program for camp directors, nor toes it endorse any other camp director 
educatiop programs. Funds are available for camp directors <po attend other-agency 

training, in some cases. In addition to the conferences and seminars, CCI offers 

* ■* 

consulting services to member camp directors requesting theta. 
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Christian Camping International has offered camp director education programs 
for 22 years. Each year states/sections offer a sectional conference or seminar 
lasting 1-3 days. Additionally, in even numbered years,, five regional conventions 
are offend, allowing camp directors to attend 9-12 seminars and 3-5 general ses- 
sions (over 50 seminar titles are available). In odd years, a 4-day National or 
International Seminar is conducted allowing camp directors,, managers and boartf 
members a chance to attend up to 12 seminar sessions and five general sessions. 
Regional and national conventions are held in the fall, state/section conferences 
in the spring. Sites used vary from year to year, as does the specific trairting 
goals of each program. Subjects offered include all those listed in the AG A 
,Core Curriculum- Specific training directed t6 the needs of handicapped caxnperB 
la not offered as a separated subject. Materials used include staff manuals, read- 
ings/^tapea or records, filfas or fllide seta, and procrraiumed study guides. Training 
methods uaed are training manuals, readings r role play/simulation, lecture, guest 
speakers, panel discussions, group discussions, slide/film presentations and case 
studies. Competencies to be acquired by camp directors through educational 
programs are not specified by CCI, nor are competency gains evaluated. The, train- 
ing offered does not satisfy requirements for any licensing, certification or 
registration program* The person responsible for conducting educatipnal programs 
is Jdhn Pearson, Executive Director of CCI, 
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TABLE 1-C Camp Director Education Programs By National Demon i nat ions 
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LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA . ' ' 

. X \ : 

The Lutheran Church in America operates 65 residential camps (10 seasonal, 
55 year-round), nnd 4 day camps. These camps serve a total of approximately 
70, 000 campers, ranging in age from 0-61+ years in age. About 2% of tlje campers 
served have some sort of disability (60% mental retardation? 10% emotional dis- 
turbance, 30%. multiple impairment); for the most part disabled campers are 
mains t reamed into th6 camp program along with non-disabled campers. The LCA 
employs 1700 part-time counselors, 40 part-time and 36 full-time nori-couns^ling 
staff and 29 seasonal and 36 year-round. camp directors/assistants annually, 
i The Lutheran Church in America does not offer a camp director certification 
program Jbut does provide a camp director job performance assessment tool. 

A three-day annual conference is conducted by the LCA each year to provide 
camp director education and training. The conference provides enrichment exper- 
iences for the Aamp directors attending, usually focusing on educational proce- 
dures, staff training, and theology. The LC^V does not provide materials for 
caap director education and orientation, nor does it have an intern program. 
It does endorse ACA and NCC training events and allows camp directors time off 
to attend these training sessions. Wh^le funds are not available on a national 
•basis to provide financial assistance to camp directors attending thes$ educa- 
tlonal programs, individual campboards and committees may provide funds* Other 
help for camp directors is available through generic leadership education 
(conflict management, planning) for all church l eader s. 
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UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 



The United Methodist Church operates approximately. 3.00 residential camps 
which serve persons 11-61+ years of age. An unspecified number of day camps 
provide outdoor opportunities for children of elementary school age (6-11 years) . 
Camps-i#re operated on conference and local levels and serve a ^otal of 421, 612 
parsons annually. While the United Methodfs?^^^ch mandates that camps' do 
provide services for disabled individuals, the decision '.to provide services' 
in segregated or mainstreamed programs is made on the conference level. Figures 
are not; available on the percentage of campers with disabilities, the types of 
, diflafaJ l i l i es served or the number of camp directors and staff employed annually. 

v • i • : ' * •; ' 

United Merthodist does not offer a camp director certification program nor does 
it provide, a camp director job performance assessment tool. 

Camp director education programs are conducted through National Leadership 
Training, courses offered in two seminaries, and participation in ACA kindred, 
gro ups » Practical application of content and Skills taught in outdoor ministry 
courses at the United Methodist Theological Seminary (Dayton, Ohio) is avail- 
ab^e at amp Miami — this experience provides a form of intern program for camp 
directors. The United Methodist Qiugch^e ndorBeg t he J^C^j^mp^jiixactor education 
programs and' provides funds and time-off to allow camp directors to attend 
training offered by other agencies an the conference or jurlsdictianeJ level. 
Other help is provided for camp directors through technical assistance and site 
visits to provide grounds assessment, energy assessments and other assistance. 

The National United Methodist Camp Leaders meeting is a >^ i «vent some- 

tins held in conjunction with the ACA convention. All camp directors employed by 
the United Method Church receive training during the year. Subjects, materials vind 
training methods vary, but there is an emphasis en new ideas such as hunger and value 
formation in food service or energy conservation as well as basic information 
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for new camp directors. Competencies to be acquired by camp directors are speci- 
fled in terms of training goals to be accomplished; camp directoV skills gained 
are not evaluated nationally, but rather on the local or conference level. 

United Methodist Chufrch camp director educ^tiAi programs do not satisfy require- 

i j ■ • * 

wants for any licensing, certification or registration program. 

• • ■ i- » ' 

Publications 

In "addition to ACA resources: 

m Toward -Excellence in Church Camping . This manua| will be ^he standard 

for all church camping, in the future, I^cjeals with goals/ philcsophy, 

• «* - \ . 

guidelines, and objective settings. Included is a copy of the ACA 

\ • • 
standards. (9522C) SI.* { ' \ 

m Caxnp Leader* % Guide . A resourde for directors and edijuiselorl^ involve^ 
in both small group camping and ipstHate camping, edited and charm- 
singly illustrated by Helen J. Trqvia. (95360' 1-9, $4. SO; lfr-49, 
$4.25* SO or more, .$4-00. 

m Planning Food Experiences. Craig Cramer provides program, background 
and ^cdXiKi^eaa,far leaders of youth, camp program leaders and 
fd^dservice stiffs interested' in planning toward ^od~ stewardship 
of foodl <7915C)\i-25. S2,50j 26 or more. $2.25; 

m Camping. Activities . Food value education resource for camp and 

* ' A / * 

youth groqp loaders, try Craig Cramer- C7952C) 1-25, $3.50i 26 or 
more« S3- 25- 



SOUTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 

- i • 



The Southern Baptist Convention, Brotherhood Commission operates an unspecj.- 
f-ied number of .residential, day and travel camps which serve children and teens, 
^ged -£-16 years. A very small percentage of the 20,000, c;ampe£s served annually 
are 'disabled ( .0,5%) ^ although information on specific .disabilities arid way^^ 
these pampers are served is not available.. The number of camp directors, coun- 
selprs and non-counselor staff employed is also riot available, although it is 
kno wn that no camp directors/assistants are employed year-round. The Southerns 
Baptist Convention does not offer a camp director certification^ progr^am or pro-: 
vide a * director job performance assessment tool, 

The Southern Baptist Convention does not conduct its own ^/ducation programs 
for camp directors, and materials for canp direcitor education and. orientation are 



provided by state organizations rather than on a national basis. There is np 
intern or apprentice program for, canip directors* The Southern . Baptist Convention 
endorses ACA camp director education programs and allows camp directors time off 
to receive this training, flowever, funds for cantp directors to attend ACA sessions 
is available only through state organizations. Other help for camp directors is \_ 



available through camp courses given by the Baptist Sunday School. Board in 
Nasdville, Tpnnpsfyp , 
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EPISCOPAL CHURCH 

The Episcopal Church operates about 100 residential camps and an unspecified 
number of day camps. Disabled persons ar^ among those served , primarily in camp, 
settings which mainstream disabled campers into the camp program. Specific infor- 
mation on the ages and number of campers served, percentage of campers With dis- 
abilities, specific disabilities and number of camp staff employed are not avail- 
able on a national basis.. The Episcopal Church does not offer a camp director 
certification program or provide a job performance assessment tool'. 

Camp director education programs are offerefi. by the Episcopal Church through 
-regional workshops; educational materials are provided (titles unspecified) and 
include m newsletter, "The Episcopal Church at work through camps and conferences 
published by the Off ice of Religious Education, The Episcopal Church does not 
have an intern or" apprentice program, does not endorse other camp. director itrain- 
ing, or provide funds or time off for CDs to attend oth^r agency training. 

"Regional conferences have been conducted for several (1—3) years by -the 
Episcopal Church . Two to -three conferences are held annually, each training 
about 30 camp directors, board members, managers and others. The training lasts 
2-6 day <s and sessions are conducted in the fall and spring. Sites include: 
Camp Mitchell, Monilton, Arkansas; Emrich Center, Brighton, Michigan; and Gear- 
hard Center* Oregon-; a national get-together for camp and conference center 
directors is being planned near Houston, Texas to be held February 22-24, 19B1 

in conjunct i cm with the ACA National Convention. The goals and objectives of 

. ■ • ■ • ' ' . 1 ■•.«■..■.. . - _ 

camp director education provided by the Episcopal Church include skill training, 

camp max^igement, camp philosophy and cpnmunity building. All subjects in the 

ACA Core Curriculum are covered, with the exception of special populations — 

adults and senior adults. Readings and other miscellaneous materials are used, 

along with lecture, guest speakers, panel discussions, group discussions and 
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case studied ' The Episcopal thurch does nipt specify -competencies . to be acquired 
by camp directors, ,nor cire these competencies evaluated. The education programs 
offered do not satisfy requirements for any licensing, certification or registra- 
tion programs. The Rev, John Andersen, Consultant t6 the Office. of Religious 
Education is responsible for conducting the education programs. > t 
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"j .. ' . "' United pbesbytepian' church . 

« ■"• . "a ... .• '• •• \ • •" . '. > ' 

" The United /Presbyterian Church operates over .176 residential camps , (approxi- 
mately 76 are. operated by. judicatories", over 100 by local churches or groups ^f , 
churches). These camps serve both children and adults aged 6-60 years through 
Doth seasonal and year-round camping opportunities. The primary camping audience, 
consists Of children in ;4tk to 9th grades. The camp serves disabled campers 
of all disability groups; decisions on whether disabled campers are mainstreamed 
or served in segregated camp programs are made by individual camps based on 
camper ne^d and tov#l of ability. National figures on total number of campers 
served, percentage of campers with disabilities and number of camp staff employed 
are not available. The UPC does not offer a camp director certification program, 
although the' Church is currently working on a certification program in con June- 
-tion with the United Council of Chu'rthes. A job performance assessment tool is 
provided f oi all judicatory .employees , including camp directors. 

?be UPC offers one training event for camp directors each year. One, aspect 
of camp management is covered in several identical conferences (1980 subject— 
Nutrition in Camp). In some' cases, depending- on the subject offered, materials 
for camp director education 'and orientation are provided by the Church. The 
. upc does hot have an intern or apprentice program for camp directors, it does, 
however endorse ACA educational programs and xecemmends that its camp directors 
attend ACA training sessions, al though attendance is never mandatory. Funds 
and time off to allow camp directors to attend training programs is provided 
on the judicatory level; in some cases personnel may use study leave or yaca- 
time -for this purpose. Other educational cippert unities fox camp directors are 
offered through an annual meeting in. which camp directors determine training 
needs for the coming year and a for credit course offered for camp personnel 
through the Union Seminary in Richmond. The 1980 course in "The Theology of 



Simple and Faithful Living" offered at ; the School of Christian Education, in 

r ... • ' • • . 

Richmond • ■ ■ * ■ % 

Tftft annual camp director training event offered each winter is conducted 

>■.■.-. * ' 

by the UnitecJ Presbyterian Church in conjunction with the Presbyterian Church 

in the United States for all camp directors and managers. The two-day training, 

sessions are offered several times to allow camp directors in various parts of 

the country to attend. The 1980 sessions on "Nutrition in Camp" will be offered 

J* • ' 

Camp Spaulding, Spokane, WA November 9-11 

Chesapeake Center, Port Deposit; MD November 12-14 - 
Camp Pinecrest, Memphis, TN November 14-16 * 
The goal of the 1980 session is to Jielp. directors' learn new ways of-thihking/ 

serving and sharing in regard to nutrition so that the camp may f unctj.p|n '-re-' 

i- . . 

sponsibly in an interdependent world. 
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SEVENTH DAY ADVENT I ST CHURCH — 



Nationally and internationally the Seventh Day Adventist Church operates 

171 seasonal and year-round residential' camps. These camps serve approximately 

* • . r 

109,376 teens and adults aged 1*1 -60* years. Disabled, campers are served in 
segregated and mainstreamed programs. Although all disability groups ate served, 
special camping programs are run for blind and visually impaired campers. A 
cam p director is employed for each camp run by the Seventh Day Adventists,. 
however actual figures on counselors, , non- counseling sta^f and camp director/ 
assistants employed annually are, not available. "A camp director; .certification 
program is not offered, but camp directors are encouraged to obtain ACA cer^l- 
ficatian. A camp director job 5 performance assessment tool is bieing developed, 
but Is not yet aVaflabtiV' / 

Camp dir ector training is available through Annual Training Conferences 



lasting 1 wee*. The Seventh Day Advent ists provide a "Camp Directors Manual " 
for use by all camp directors. There is no* intern or apprentice program- As 
mentioned, camp directors are encouraged to attend ACA camp director education 
programs, which are endorsed by the Seventh Day Adventists. Funds and time 
off are available for Camp directors wishing to attend these training sessions* 
Camp director training has been offered by the Seventh Day Adventists far 
five years. Ctoe session, training about 30 participants (mostly camp direc- 
tors) is offered for one week each winter. Th$ site varies frco year to year. 
A listing of subjects covered and materials and training methods used is not 
available, although content stresses camp administration and focus on various 
types of camping ex perienc es offered. Seventh Day Adventists do not specify 
competencies to be acquired by camp directors or evaluate skill gains. The 
education program does not satisfy requirements for any licensing, certifica- 
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tion'pr registration program. *The person responsible for conducting training is' 
Less Pitton, North American Division Youth Director. 
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BAPTIST SUNDAY SCHOOL BOARD 



Although the Baptist Sunday School Board operates two year-round conference 
centers which do ptovide camping opportunities through resident and family camp 
sessions, its primary function is as a publishing house, offering training and 
iirte i pi e lati on of tfhe materials published . Disabled camper^ are served in the 
camps mentioned, ptimarily in main streaming programs. Statistics on percentages 
of campers served with disabilities, total numbers served, and camp staff employed 
were not available. The Baptist Sunday School Board does not of fer camp director 
certification program or provide a job performance assessment tool. \ V 

Hie Sunday School Board does conduct camp director education progr^msy and 
provides a number of publications related to camp director education and orientation. 
Titles include: "A Gtiide to Church Canning" designed for use by the camp copr^ 
dinator on the recreation committees of individual churches, a "Camp Director's 
Manual" far use by the camp director, and a "Notebook for the Christian Camp Counselor", 
A series of program guides is published for use by resident youth camp counselors? 
•Living the Christ Life"/ "Becoghiiing Relationships" and "Glory % each of which 
1» paralled by a pocket-sized study guide for campers. Three Berts of day camp 
curricula (Indian Series, Frontier Series, and Forest Ranger Series) contain 
program suggestion* for elementary aged children. A "Children* c Resource Camp 
Book" wilrbe published shortly. A bibliograohy of titles is available. 

Camp director educational conferences have been offered by thfc Sunday School 
Board for 15 years. Two "Rac Labs" are offered annually in conjunction with • > -■ 

tpie Southern Baptist Convention , Brotherhood Commission and the Home Mission 
Board. , Ifcese 2-6 day conferences are open to professional churth staff involve4 
in camping and offer credit toward ACA certification. Approximately 20-30 
persons are trailed annually. Additional training available to both professional 
and lay persons is available as requested* Conference subjects cover those listed 
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in the^CA Core Curriculum, although tBainir\g content specific to the needs of 
handicapped campers has not been emphasized. Therapeutic Recreation courses have 
been offered through Rec Labs, but have' not been well attended. The camp 
director curriculum described above, used in conjunction with some ACA materials 
provides the primary training materials. Competencies are specified by the 
Sunday School Board in the form of standards to be attained by .camp directors, 
and individuals ore evaluated,. The camp director training offered fills 
requirements for ACA certification. 



♦ 
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Major Findings on National Organizations and Denominations : ".j 
In general, national agency and denominational groups are providing some 

form of camp) director education for member camp directors. In many cases, how- 
ever, the national office of the agency/denomination serves as a. training re- 
source or coordinates information to be used by member councils or churches in 
their own training. Mos>of the agencies responding indicated that they en- 
dorse ACA camp director education programs; many recommend, but do not require 
that their camp directors complete ACA certification. \ 

With the exception of American Youth Hostels,^ all agencies/denominations 
responding serve disabled cambers. The majority offer mainstreaming opportuni- 
ties, some in addition to ^segregated programs serving specific disability groups. 
The National Easter Seal Society and Joseph P. Kennedy, Jr. Foundation (not a 
NCEG member) serve primariVdisabled campers. However, for the most part, the 
national offices do not have access to figures indicating the percentage of 
campers with disabilities and specific disabilities served. Girl Scouts, Boy 
Scouts, the YMCA, the YWCA. the Salvation Army and several denominations re- 
quire that their programs serve all campers, tout leave the decision to main- 
stream or provide segregated programs to local councils or jurisdictions. 

. Boy Scouts. Camp Fire. Hirfinnal Easter Seal and the XRCCA provide training 
on special audiences for theix camp directors, as do the Episcopal Church and 
/the Jewish Welfare Board. These special audiences do, not. however, necessarily 
include rM^i-a campers. In some cases, the agency offers information on ^ 
serving disabled persons in local agency programs but does not provide training 
, for camp directors serving handicapped campers as a separate item. The Boy 
' Scouts include a session on Camping for Handicapped Scputs in their National 
Camp Schools the Girl Scouts hsve a specialist on staff 'which is available to 
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provide training for those councils requesting it. In general, It would appear 
that there are few agencies/denominations providing training and mainstreaming 
assistance on a national basis, while many provide assistance for local camps 
and camp director groups requesting it. j 

•The Boy Scouts of America are the only national dendmination/agency re- 
sponding which indicated a camp director certification program. The American 
Youth Hostels, inc. certifies AYH Trip Leaders through specific training pro- 
grams, but does not certify camp^ directors. Christian Camping international is 
considering a certification program, but a curriculum developed and used in 
1979 was found to be unsatisfactory. 
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Section 2: Colleges and Universities 



Introduction . . * 

Contained in this section is a composite listing of those college* and 
universities, identified as having camp director or camp administration courses 
and/or c ampi ng degree options, A supplemental listing of those colleges and 
universities which offer camp counselor or camp skills courses and/or camping 
degree options is also provided. These listings were compiled from the follow- 
ing sources: 

Backert, Rus$el £• , Jr., comp. A Directory of (Tamping/Outdoor Education 

■ . \ ■ J 

Programs in Higher Education , no data. 
National Recreation and Park Association and American Association for 
^Health, Physical Educ^on and Recreation, Directory - Professional 
Preparation Programs in Recreation , Parks and Related Areas , 1973 . 
National Recreation and Park Association, SPRE Recreation and Park Educa- 

tion Curriculum Catalog, 1979-80 Biennial Directory. ^ 
While use of these three major, sources produced a listing of 118 colleges 
and univorsftiea offering canp director /administration courses and a supple- 
mental listing of 23 schools with canp counselor/skills courses, there were, 
same limitations. The SPRE Catalogue , which provides the most current infor- 
mation is a listing- of those schools wishing to provide detailed information 
about their programs. .It contains information on 116 colleges and univar si- 
ties* but **±s no means a complete listing of all the colleges and uniYersir- 
ties offering jmrk and recreation programs. " This Catalogue does provide in- 
formation on actual course listings as wall as degrees and options offered. 
The MRPA/AAPHER Directory provides a more complete listing by degree option, 
however the information is somewhat dated , no course titles are provided, and 
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degrees offered v are identified only as "A" (Associates Degire 



(Bachelor 9 s 



Degree) or **M M (Master's Degree) without "arts" or "sciences" designations. 
In compiling the listings be loyT information from' all three sources was 



compared to provide the most correct information possible. Tables 2rA and 
2-B provide the following information about each college' or university: 
• College/University name 
m Types of degrees offered 

m Whether a camping degree option has been identified* 
m Titles 'of undergraduate bourses in camp direct ing/administ ration^ (if 
available) 

« Titles of graduate courses in camp dix^fring/administration (if avail- 
able) 

m Whether courses in Uierapeutic* yecreatiop or .camping for special popv^ 
lations are also offered (if available) . — ' - 

T y> i jsting by state which follows -the tables .provides addresses and phohe 
numbers for each college and university. 
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Table 2-A COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES OFFERING CAMP DIRECTOR/CAMP APMINISTPATION COURSES ANP/QR DEGREE OPTIONS 



COLLEGE/UNIVERSITY NAME V - 


: DEGREES 
OFFERED r 


CAMPING 
OPTION 


" - UNpERGRAPUATp COURSES 


GPAPUAtP COURSES 


tr/sp.ecial- 
population 
•» coJrses 


Livingston University 
(Alabama) 


B. f 


Yes 








University of South. Alabama 


BS \ 


No 


Administration of Camping 
and Outdoor Education 




: . j ■ 


: " T» ~ '• — ■ — — 

Arizona State University 


BS 


No 


Camp Organization Admin- 
istration N ^ • -« 




Yes 


University of Arizona 


BS, MS, PhD 


Yes 


Camp Organization and 
M^na^ement 


1 , 


* . Yes 


Arkansas Tech University 


BS 


No L 


Camp Counseling 3nd 

". Administration y \\ ■ 


' r . V 

- .. ■ V - < .V 


Yes' r 

."•■'.,-,:.V-; 


University of Arkansas 


M 


Yes i 








American River College (Cal.) 


AA 


No 


Camp leadership 






Antelope Valley College (Cal.) 


.A 


Yes 




- - ■ — ; — - — '— 




Butte .College (Cal.) 


•A -V . 


Yes 








California State Polytechnic 
University, Pomona * 


BS 


No 


Organisation an<J Admin- ■<>■ 
istration of camping 


"7 /- — : : — — ■ 


Ves 


California State University, 
Long Beach 


BA, MS 


Yes 


' camp Counseling 


■ -' \ 


Yea 


California State University, 
Los Angeles 


B, M 


Yes 




■ v - — - * — - — — — . . 


Yes 


California Statue University <b " 
Northridge 


BS, MS 


Yes 


Camp taaderships 






College of the Canyons (Cal.) 


A 


Yes 


- 






College of the Redwoods (Cal . ) 


A . 


-Yes 


■ y * 




- • ■ 


Compton Community College 

(Ceil.) 


A 


Yes 






Yes 


El* Cam i no Community College 

-(Cal.)'" 1 


A * ' 


Yes 








Feather River College (Cal.) 


A 


Yes 








Foothill College (Cal.) 


A 


Yes 








Fullerton Junior College 
(Cal . ) 


A 


Yea 








Los Angeles Pierce College 
(Cal. ) . * . \ 


A 


Yea 








Los Angeles Valley College 
(Cal.) 




j e s 
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COLLEGE/UNIVERSITY NAME 


DEGREES 
OFFERED 


CAMPING 
OPTION 


— : — ; ' ' 7-T>v- ! - — r 

UNDERGRADUATE CROSSES 

^ • ■ ' 


• GRADUATE COURSES 


TR/SPECIAL 
POPUliAtlON 
COURSES 


Modesto Junior College (Cal.) 


A 


Yes 








San Diego State University 
(Cal.) 


AB, M 


No 


Camp Leadership 
Camp Administration 




Yes 


San Francisco State Univer- 
sity (Cal. ) 


BA, MS 


No 

ji 


Theory and Principles of 
Organised Camping 

Winter Camping for Reprob- 
ation leaders 


camp Adminiatratipn 


Yes 


Santa Barbara City College 
(Cal.) 


A/ 


Yes 




■ — ^ — . , 

■■■ 




Southwestern College (Cal.) 


A 


Yes 






Yes 


University of Waterloo 
(Canada) 


BA, MA ' 


No 


Admin iat rat itirx of Cann- 
ing and Outdoor Edu- 
cation 




Yes 


Colorado Mountain College 


A 


Yes 








Southern Colorado State 
College . . 


B 


Yes 


■■ " . • • . 




Yea 


University of Northern 

Co 16 r ado , * 


B, M, Dir, 
Dr 


Ye^ 






Yes 


Western State College 


B , 


Yes 








Northwestern Connecticut- 
Community College 


A 


Yes 






< yea 


Southern Connecticut State 
College 


BS, MS 


Yes 


Camp Administration 
Camp tender ship 




Yes 


The Florida State University 


BA/BS, MA/MS 


Yes 


Camp Adminiatration 
Camp Counseling 




Yes 


Miami-Dade Junior College 
(Fla.) 


A 


Yes 








Abraham Baldwin Agricultural 
Colle"ge (Georgia) 


A 


Yes 








Georgia Southern College 


BA, M 


Yes 


Camping And Outdoor 

Fecreatidp 
lightweight camping 




Yea 


Kennesaw Junior College 
(Georgia) 


A 


Yea 






Vac 

Yes 


South Georgia College 


A 


yea 








Leeward Community College • 
(Hawaii) * 


A 


Yea 









COLLEGE/UNIVERSITY NAME 


DEGREES 
OFFERED 


CAMPING 
OPTION 


r^UNDEpGRAPUATP COURSES 


, GBAPUATP COUP6PS 


TR/SPECIAL 
POPULATION 
COURSES 


University of Idaho 


BS 


Yes 


Camp Leadership 
Backpacking and Camping 
Skills 


. . ' » ■■ , , ■ 


Yes 


Black Hawk College (Illinois) 


A 


Yes 








Eastern Illinois University 


BS 


NO 


Camp Administration and 
Leadership 




Yes 


George Williams College 
(Illinois) 

* r 

f 

<* 


BS, MS 


.Yes 


Organization and Admin- 
istration of camping 

► ' ■ '■ • . . * „ - « 


Organization and Adminis- 
tration of Camping 

Administration of Organ- 
ized Camping Fieldwork 

Readings in Camping 

Philosophy of Camping 

Camp Management 

Specialized Camp programs 
and Populations 


Yes 

• > 


Highland Community College 
(Illinois) 


A 


Ye$ 




../. , , .... ' r ' 




Illinois State University 

■ 


BS, MS 


Yes 


Camp Leadership 
Campcraft 

Camping Experience with 
the Elementary Child 

Camping Experience with ' 
physically Handicapped 

Camping Experience With 
Adult Handicapped 


Camp Administration 
Camping Experiences with . 

Physically Handicapped 

Child 

Camping Experience with 
the Elementary Child 

Camping Experience with 
Adult . Handicapped 


Yes 


Indiana University 


BS, MS, 
ReDir, Rep 


Yea 


Camp Counseling 
Camping and Outdoor 
Recreation Leadership 


Camping Administration 


Yes 


Drake University (Iowa) 


'BSE / 


Yes 


Camp Leadership 






University of Northern Iowa 

, ■■}.■' 


BA * 

; 


No 


Camp Leadership 
Camp Administration 
camp counseling praoti- 
cum 




Yes 


The University of Kansas 


BS, MS 


No 


Camp Leadership and 
Counseiipq 




yes 


Washburn University (Kansas) 


BA 




camp Management 




Yes 


Eastern Kentucky University 


AS, BS f MS 


yes 


Camp Counseling 


Camp" Administration 


Yes 


Western Kentucky University 


BS, MS 




camp Administration 




Yes 



J 
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COLLEGE/UNIVERSITY NAME 


DEGREES 
OFFERED 


CAMPING 
OPTION 


a*. : — n — ' — ; — — 

UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 


--- GRADUATE COURSES 


TR/SPECIAL 
POPULATIONS 
COURSES 


Southern University and Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege (Louisiana) 


B, t\, Dir 


Yes , 






Yes 

.V 

1 1 


Chesapeake College (Maryland) 


AA 


No 


Camp Counseling and 
Administration 




Yes 


Montgomery College (Maryland) 
University "bf Maryland 


A 

BS, MA, PhD 


Yes 
No 


Camp Management * 

Camp Counseling I 




, Yes 


bean Junior College (Mass.) 


AS 


Np 


Camp Leadership 






Northeastern University, 
(Mass. ) ,. 


BS , MS 


No 


Introduction to Organ- 
ized Camping 1 
Camp Leadership 
School Camping 
camp Administration 


School Camping 
Administration of Resi- 
dent Camp Programs 


Yes 


Springfield College (Mass.) 


BS, MS 


No 


Camp Counseling 
Camp Programming 
Camp Administration 
Camp Leadership Sejninar 
Senior-Graduate Practicum 
in Camp Administration 




{CD 


Alpena Coiranv^nity College 
(Mich.) 


A 


Yes 








Central Michigan University 

* 


BS/BA, MS/ 
MA 


Yes, 


Teaching of Campcraft 
. Skills 
Camp Counseling 
Camping with the Handi- 
capped 
Field Course in Camping 


Family Camping 
Outdoor Education - 

School Camping 
Camp Administration 


\f a rt 

yes 

* 


Eastern Michigan University 


B 


Yes 






Yes 


Michigan State University 


BS, MA 


No 


Camp Counseling 
Camp Administration 




Yes 


ton t calm Community College. 
(Mich.) 


A 


.Yes 








Mavno Qt*At*P tlnivAFflitv (Mich.) 


BS, MA 


No 


Camp Leadership' 
camp Administration 
Travel Camping 






Western Michigan University 


B 


Yea 






Yes 


west Shore Community College . 
(Mich.) 


A 


Yea 
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C0L1XGE/UNXVERSITY NAME — 


- DEGREES 
OFFERED 


CAMPING 
OPTION 




n RADII ATE COURSER 


TR/SPECIAL 
POPULATIONS 
COURSES 


University of Minnesota 

♦ 


BS, MA, MED, 
PhD 


No 


Camp Aquatics 
Camp Counsel inq 


pamn AriminH af rAf ion 

^ainp rtmuA|| iuwi aw xvii 


Yes 


University of Southern 
Mississippi 


BS, MA 


No 


Camper Counsel ing , Admin- 
istration and Operation 




Yes 


Central Missouri State 
University ^ 


BS, MS 


No 


Camp leadership 
bcnooi Lamping 


**M|Iip w*a*|-ci 


Yes 


Florissant Valley Community • 
College (Missouri) 


A 


Yes 








Southwest Missouri State 
University * ' 


BS 


No 


' — ' ■ , — ■ r- 

Camp Counseling 
Camp AqnUnlBtraciop 




Yes 


Stephens College (Missouri) 


B 


Yes 








University of Montana 


BS, MS, PhD 


No 


■ ■ 

Camp Counselor 
Camp Leadership 


Cam i nar Tn Pflmn Admin*" 


1 No 


Cumberland County College (NJ) 


A 


Yes 








Newark State College (NJ) 


B 


Yes 








Eastern New Mexico University 


B 


Yes 


i ■ ■ ■ ■ i 






Uni verity of New Mexico 


BA, MA. PhD \ 


No 


Camp Leadefship 




Yes 


Erie Community Coileqe (NY) 


A 


Ves 








Kingsborough Community Col- 
lege (NY) 


A ( » 


No 


Summer CQmp Leadership 




Yes , 


Ithica College (NY) 


BS 


No 


Basic (~amp+P9 ana our 

vival 
Camp Administration 




Yes 


New York University 


BS, AM, 
EdD, PhD 


No 


Supervised Field Experi- 
ence in uajnping 

* \ 


Innovations in Camp Lead- 

Arnhin. Proar mnmina 
and Management 


Yee 4 


State University of New York 
College at Courtland 


BS/BSE, MS/ 
MSE 


Yes 


Camp Counseling and Out- 
door Education 
Administration of Camping. 
Camp Leadership 


Administrative Problems 
Belated to Camping 


Yes 


State University Dehli Agri- 
cultural and technical Coll. 


AS 


No 


Camp Administration 


■ 

i 


Yes 


East Carolina University (NC) 
North Carolina Central 
University 


B 
B 

1 


Yes 
Yes 






Yes 


North Carolina State Univer- 


BS, MS T 


No 


Public Camp Administra- 
tion 


* 


Yes 


sity 

North Dakota State Univer- 


BS/BA, MS/ 
ME 


No 


Camp Leadership 




Yes 
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COLLEGE/UNIVERSITY NAME 


• 

DEGREES 
OFFERED 


CAMPING 
OPTJON 


UNDERGRApUATE COURSES, 

<• 


GHAPUATP COURSES 


TR/SPEC I Ah 
POPUI.ATIONS 
COURSES 


Kent State University, Kent 

(Ohio) m 


B v , 


Yes 






Yes 


Kent State University, Salem 

( oh i o ) ' 


B 


Yes 




■ • . .; • ; ' - 


Yes 


University of Oklahoma 


BA, MS, PhD 


No 


Camp Management 
Camp Counseling 




Yes 


University of Oregon 


BS/BA, MS/ 
MA, EdD, PhD 


No 


Camp Administration: 
Camp Counseling 


Problems of Camp Manage- 
ment 


> Yes 


California State College 
( I'cnn . j > 


B 


Yes 








Slippery Rock State College 
(Penn . ) 


MEd 


,Y-es 




Camping and Outdoor 
Recreation 




Temple University (Penn. ) 

* 


BS, MEd, EdD 


No 


Camping and Outdoor 

Recreation 
Camp Counseling and 

Leadership 




Yes 


CLernson University (SC) 


BS, MRP A 




Camp Organization and 
Administration 




Yes 


University of South Dakota 


B 


Yes 


• 


/ 


• : - '* ± • _ 


MomphjLS State University 
(Tenn . ) 


B, M 


Yes 






Yes 


(iaylor University (Texas) 


B 


Yes 








North Texas State University 


BS, MS, EdD, 
PhD 


% No 


camp Leadership an<J 
Counseling 




Yes 


Texas Woman's University 


B, M, Dr 


Yes 






Yes 


Virginia Commonwealth Univer- 
sity 


BS, MS 


No 


Camp Management 




Yea 


Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute and State University 


BS, MS, 
EdD/PhD 


No » 


Camp Management and Out- 
door Recreation 

Camping for the Multi- 
Handicapped 


Problems in Camping and 
Outdoor Recreation 


Yes 


Central Washington University 


BA 


No 


Camp Administration 
Camp Craft SKille 




Yes 


Creen River Community College 
(Washington) 


A 


Yes 






Yes 


Olympic College (Washington) 


A 


Yes 








Seattle Central Community 
Col lege < Washinq ton ) 


A 


Yea 
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\ college/unWersi 


DECREES 

Offered 


CAMPING 
OPTION 


* 

UNPERCRADUATE COURSES 




TR/SPECIAL 
COURSES 


Washington State .University 


ba 

»• 


, No\ 


Camping Administration 
Camp Counselor Education 
Workshop Jn Opt door 14 v- 
. lna and Camp Counseling 




• CO 


, 1^ 

University of Wisconsin, 
La Crosse 


B 


Yea 






Yes 


Central Wyoming College * 


A 


Yes 








Larame County Community 
College (Wyoming) 


A 


Yes 










> 



Table 2-B 



COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES OFFERING CAMP COUNSELOR /CAMP SKIU-8 COURSES AND/OR DEGREE OPTIONS 
(Supplement to Camp Pirectof/IJainp A4mipistr§tl° n program listing) 



COLLEGE/UNIVERSITY NAME 



Mesa College (Colorado) 



University of Florida 



University of Illinois at 
Ur ban a-C Kampa i gn . ■ 



Purdue University 



Iowa State University 



Kansas State University 



Pittsburg 
(Kansas) 



State University 



Northwestern State Univer- 
sity (Louisiana) 



Greenfiel-d Community College 



DEGREES 
OFFERED 



BA 



BS 



BS f MS, PhD 



BA. MSi PhD 



BA 



BS/BA. MS 



BS 9 MS 



BS . MS 



CAMPING 
OPTION 



No 



No 



No 



No 



No 



No 



JJo 



Yes 



No 



UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 



Camp qgunaelirtg 



Camp Counseling 



Principles of Camping 



Camping and Outdoor Education 
Camping Skills and Techniques 



Camp Counseling 



Camping and Outdoor Education 



Campcraff 4n4 Counseling 



winter Camping 



GRADUATE COURSES 



TR/ SPECIAL 
POPULATIONS 
COURSES 



Yes 



Yes 
Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



i 

o 



St. Cloud State University 
(Minnesota) 



BS 



No 



Camping frjtjcqtion 



University of Minnesota 
Technical College-Crookston 



AA 



No 



'University of Nebraska 



BS 



Yes 



/ 



State University of New York 
College at Brpckpo rt 



BPS 



Yes 



Camping and Outdoor 

Recreation Techniques 
Camp Counseling sriti 
Outdoor fiepreat ion 



Fundamentals pf Camping 



Yea 
~No~ 



Yes 
Yes 



The Ohio State University 



BS 



Yes 



Southwestern Oklahoma State 
Unive rsity 



BSEd , BA, 
MEd 



NO 



Camp Counseling 



camp Counseling 



Portland Community College 
(Oregon) 



AS/ AA 



No 



Camp Counseling 



Harrisburg Area Community 
College (Penn.) 



AA 



No 



Camping Outdoor Recrea- 
tion 



The Pennsylvania State 
University 



BS t MS, 
PhD, DEd 



No 



Cwp Counseling 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



The University. of Tennessee, 
Knoxville ■ 



BS, MS 



No 



coping 



Ferrum College (Virginia) 



BA/BS 



No 



Ldngwood College (Virginia) 



Camping and Outdoor Recre- 
at ion 



PS 



No 



Camp Counseling 
Camping for Special 
Populatlqns 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



LU LLLb L / UN J. V LKo 111 NATlE* 


OFFERED 


Vi/vir i nit 
OPTION 




GRADUATE COURSES 


TR/SPECIAL 
POPULATIONS 
COURSES 


Radford University (Virginia) 


BS 


Yes 


Camp Craft .■ V 8 
Camp Counseling - 




Yes 


Western Washington University 


BA 


No 


Camping ancj Outdoor Recreation, 




Yes 


Shepherd College (West Va.) 


BS 


No 


Camp Counseling 




Yes 







.5* 
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Alabama 



Colleges and Universities Offering Camp Director/ 
Camp, Administration Courses and/or Degree Options 



Livingston University 

Division of Health and^physical Education 
Livingston, Alabama 35470 
(205) 652-5241, Ext. 233 

University of South Alabama 

Department of Health, Physical Education and 

Leisure Services ^ 
307 University Boullvard 
Mobile, Alabama 36688 • 
^ U05) 460-7131 

Arizona \ 

: V • . ; 

Arizona State University 
Department of Leisure Studies 
Tempe, Arizona 85281 
(602) 965-7291 

University of Arizona 
> Dr. Bernard E. Thorn, Associate Professor 
Coordinator, Recreation Program < 
Department of Physical Education 
Tuscoru Arizona 85721 
(602) 626-OB47 

Arkansas 

Arkansas Tech University ' 1 

Department of Recreation and Park Administration 
fiuasellviUe , Arkansas 72fif01 

(501) 968-0378 * 

University of Arkansas > 
College of Education 

Department of Health, Physical Education and 

Recreation 
Fayetteville* Arkansas 72701 ' 
(501) 575-2000, EMt.. 2859 . . a 

California 

American tttver College 

Recreation and Leisure Studies Department 
4700 College Oak Drive 
Sacramento, California 95841 
(916) 484-8281 
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California (cont'd.) 



Antelope Valley College ... - 

Division of Physical Education, Health 

and Recreation 
Lancaster, California 93534 
(805) 943-3241 

Butte College 

Health, Physical Educatic^n and Recreation 
Durham, California 95938 
(916) 345-2481 # Ext. 59 

California State Ploytechnic University , 
Pomona 

Gus Gerson, Recreation and Leisure Services 

Coordinator 
Department of Physical Education 
Building 43, Room 116 
Cal Poly-Pomona 
Pcnona, California 91768 
(714) S9&-4623 

California State University , .Long Beach 
Dr. Marilyn Jensen, Chairman and Professor 
Department of Recreation and Leisure Studies 
1250 Bel If lower Boulevard 
Long Beach # California 90840 
(213) 498-4071 

California State University, Los Angeles 
School of Fine Arts and Applied Arts 
Department of Recreation 
Xos Angeles, California 90032 
C213) 22*-3351 

California State University/ Northridge 
Dr. Byrne C. Fernelius, Chair m , 

Department of Recreation and Leisure Studies 
JDarhy .Annex 107 
Borthridge r California 91324 
(213) 885-3202 

College off the Canyons 

Health , Physical Education and Recreation 

Division 
Valencia, California 91355 
(805) 259-7800 

College of the Redwoods 

Health/ Physical Education and Recreation 

Division 
Eureka, California 95501 

(707) 443-8411, Ext. 273 -i. 




California (cont ' d . ) 

Compton Community College 

Division of Physical Education and Recreation 
Compton, California 90221 
(213) 635-8081, Ext, 243 

El Camino Community College 
Physical Education and Athletics 
Torrance, California 90506 
(213) 324-6631 

Feather River College 
Recreation Leadership Program 
Quincy, California 95971 
(916) 283-0202 

Foothill College 

Department of Physical Education 
Becreation Program 
lam Alio* Hills* California 94022 
(415) 94B-B590 

Fullerton Junior College 

School of Health, Physical Education and Recreati 
Departnent of Recreation 
Fullerton, California 92634 
(714) 87 1-8000 v 

Los Angeles Pierce College 
Recreation 

Woodland Hills, California 9X364 
(213) 347-0551 

lam Angeles Valley College .. 
Department of Physical Education 
Recreational Leadership 

Van Ways* California 91401 X 
(213) 781-1200 

noderto Junior College 

Department of Health, Physical Education and 

"Recreati cm 
Modesto, California 95350 
(209) 52+-1451 

San Diego State University 
Br. Mary R- Duncan, Chair 
Department of Recreation 

San Diego, California 92182 

(714) 286-5110 
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California (cont'd.) 

San Francisco State University 

Dr. Barbara J. Bates, Chairperson and 

Associate Professor 
Department of Recreation and Leisure Studies 
1600 Holloway 

San Francisco, California 94132 
(415) 469-2030 

Santa Barbara City College 

Department of Health, Physical Education and 

Recreation 
Santa Barbara, California 93105 
(805) 965-0581 

Southwestern College 
Recreation: Human Services 
Chula Vista* California 92010 
(714) 420-1080, Ext. 67 

Canada ~ Ontario 

University of Waterloo 

Dr . David flg, Associate Prof essor and Chairman 
Depa rtnent of Recreation 
Waterloo, Ontario, Canada W2L3G1 
(519) 885-1211, Ext. 3529 

- Colorado 

Color * An Mountain College 
Division of Occupational Education 
Office of Recreation Supervision 
Glenwood Springs, Colorado 61601 
(303) 945-7481 

Southern Colorado State College 

Division of Education, Health, Physical Education, and 

Jle creation. Athletics and Intraxnurals 
Department of Recreation Education and Intxajnorals 
Pueblo, Colorado 81001 » 
(303) 549-2711* 2712, 2713 

University of northern Colorado 

School of Health, Physical Education and recreation 
Department of Recreation Education 
Grealy, Colorado 80631 .'• 
(303) 3S1-2019 

^) Western State College 

Health, Physical Education and 

Recreation 
Gunnison, Colorado 81230 
(303) 943-2010 

ERIC 
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Connecticut 

Northwestern Connecticut Community College 
Department of Recreation/ Technology and 

Park Management 
Winsted, Connecticut 06098 
(203) 379-8543 

Southern Connecticut State College 
Dr. Robert E. Cipria.no,- Chairman . 
Department of Recreation and Leisure Studies 
' .501 Crescent Street 
New Haven, Connecticut 06515 
(203) 397-4384 ; 

Fl orida 

The Plorida^State University 

Dr. Jean Mundy, Associate Professor and 

Coordinator 
Leisure Services and Studies 
Room 215 Stone Building 
Tallahassee, Florida 32306 
(904) 644-6014 

Miami - Dade Junior College * 
Division of Physical Education 
Miami, Florida 33156 
(305) 685-4586 

Georgia 

Abraham Baldwin Agricultural College 
Division of Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
Department of Recreation 
. . Tifton, Georgia 31794 
(912) 382-7541 

Georgia Southern College 
Dr. Albert Elliott, Head 
Area of Leisure Studies 
Landrum Box 8073 
Statesboro, Georgia 30458 
(912) 681-5462 

Kenneoaw Junior College 

Department of Health, Physical Education md 

Recreation 
Recreation Curriculum 
Marietta, Georgia 30144 
(404) 422-8770, Ext. 291 
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Georgia (cont'd.) 

South Georgia College 
Health, Physical Education and 
» Recreation 

Recreation Leadership ■ 
Douglas, Georgia 31533 - 
(912) 383-1100 

Hawaii 

Leeward Community College 
Vocational-Technical Education 
Recreational Instructor Program 
Pearl City, Hawaii 96782 
(808) 455-0011 

Idaho « 

University of Idaho 
Dr. Cal Lathen 
Coordinator of Recreation 
Memorial Gym Building, No. 203 . 
Moscow, Idaho 93943 
(208) 885-6582 

Illinois 

Black Hawk College 

Health and Physical Education and 

Adult Education Programs 
Moline, Illinois 61265 
(309) 755-1311, Ext. 260 

Eastern Illinois University 

Dr. Ewen L. Bryden, Chairman ' 

Department of Recreation and Leisure Studies , 

Room 10, McAfee Gym 

Charleston, Illinois 61920 

(217) 581-3018 y 
George Williams College 

Mr, Nelson E. Wieters, Associate Professor 

De^rt^ntTLeisure and Environment,! Resources 

Administration 
555 Thirty-first Street 
Downers Grove, Illinois 60515 
(312) 964-3100 

Hiqhland Community College ■ 

Health, Physical Education and Recreation 

Recreation Leadership 

Freeport, Illinois (61032 

(815) 233-6121 1 5 J 



Illinois (cont'd.) 



Illinois State University 
Dr. Robert P. Raus, Director 
Recreation and Park Administration 
McCormick Hall 
Normal, Illinois 61761 
(309) 438-5608 

Southern Illinois University 
\ Dr. Owen R. Smith, Assistant Professor 
\ Department of Recreation 

Car bondale, Illinois 62901 

, Western Illinois University 
Dr. Richard A. Bunch, Chairman 
Department of Recreation and Park r 

Administration 
103 Western Hall 
Macomb, Illinois 61455 
(309) 298-1967 

Indiana 



Indiana State University 

Ken R. Badertscher, Associate Professor 

and Chairperson 
Department of Recreation and Leisure Studies 
233 Reeve Hall 
Terre Haute, Indiana 47809 
(812) 232-6311, Ext. 5853, 5854 

Indiana University 

Dr. Theodore R. Deppe, Chairman and Professor 
Department of Recreation and Park 

Administration 
School of Health, Physical Education and 

Recreation 
Bloomington, Indiana 47405 
(812) 337-4711 



Drake University 

Dr. Ray Pugh, .Advisor for Recreation Majors 

Memorial Hall 

Des Moines, Iowa 50311 

(515) 271-3708 



Iowa 



University of Iowa ] 
College of Liberal Aits 
Recreation Education Program 
Iowa City, Iowa 52240 
(319) 353-4989 
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I ova (cont'd.) 



4 



University of Northern Iowa 
D*. Carol Cooper, Coordinator 
Recreation Division 

School of Health, Physical Education and 

Recreation 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 50613 / 
(319) 273-2654 




Kansas 



7 




The University 6f Kansas 
Dr . Douglas K. feiken. Assistant Professor 

and Recreation Program Coordinator 
Department of health, Phys^cal^ducation and 

Recreation / • / 

108 Robinson 
Lawrence, Kansas 66045 
(913) 864-: 

Washburn University 
Helen M. Rocker, Department Head 
Recreation Administration 
Box 337 

Topeka,/ Kansas 66621 
}9t$) ,295-6459 

Kentuck 

Eastern Kentucky University 
oJ. James C. McChesney, Chairperson 
Department of Recreation and P,ark Administration 
Richmond, Kentucky 40475 
(606) 622-5975 

Western Kentucky University 
Dr. Burch Oglesby, Professor and Head 
Department of Physical Education and 

Recreation 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 42101 
(502) 745-3347, 

Louisiana 

Southern university and Agricultural and 

Mechanical College \ 
College jof Education . 
Department of Leisure and Recreation Services 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70813 
(504) 771-6552 r 
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Maryland . j 

fchesapeake College * 
Dr. John J. CistrianO 

Division of fluman Kinetics, Health and Leisure Service* 
, Wye Mill*, Maryland 21679 

(301) 7581-1537 or 822-5400 ext. 72 

Montgomery College 

Department of Physical Education, Recreation and Athletic 
Recreation Leadership Curriculum v- 
Rockville, Maryland 20850 

(301) 762-7400 ^ r ' r \ . 

University of Baltimore 

Dr. Ralph W. E. Jones, Jr., Chaii^mari 

Department of Recreation and Leisure Studies 

1420 North Charles Street 

Baltimore, Maryland 21201 * 

(301) 727^6350 * 

University of Maryland 

Dr. Fred Humphrey, Professor and Chairman 
Department of Recreation 
College Park, Maryland 20742 
(301) 454-2930 

Massachusetts 

Dean Junior College 
James E. Wolfe, - Chairman 
- Department of Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
Franklin, Massachusetts 02038 
(617) 528-4719 

Northeastern University 

Dr. James F. Murphy, Chairman 

Department of Recreation and Leisure Studies 

Boston-Bouve College 

3 Dockser Hall, 360 Huntington Avenue 

Boston, Massachusetts 02115 

Springfield. College 

Or. Donald F. Bridgeman* Director 

Recreation and Leisure Services Departmen : 

Springfield, Massachusetts 01109 

(413) 787-2304 or 2303 

Michigan 

Alpena Community College 

Department of physical Education t fO 

Alpena, Michigan 49707 
(517) 354-2521 
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Michigan (cont'd) •»'_"'. 

Central Michigan University - . 

Dr. Richard Kirchner, Professor and Chairman 
Department of Recreation and Park Administration^ 
. Mt. Pheasant, Michigan 48859 *> 

(517) 774-3021 — 

Eastern Michigan University 
College of Education 

Department of Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 48197 
(313) 487-0092 

• . i 

Michigan St*tt> University rwrirtilum 
Dr. James L. Bristor, Professor and Coordinator, of, Recreation Curriculum 
Department pf Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
Room 210, Intramural Building West 

East Lansing, Michigan 48824 > 
(517) 355-5265 
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Montcalnt Community College 
environmental Program 
Sidney, Michigan 48885 
(517) 328-2111 

Wayne State University 

Mr. Charles H. Lewis, Chairman 

Department of Recreation and Park Services 

259 Matthaei Building 

Detroit, Michigan 48202 % i - 

(313) 577-4269 ' / 

Western Michigan University / 
College of Education / 
Recreation Education 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 49001 

(616) 383-1930 r " 

West Shore Community College 

Division of Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
Recreation and Camp Supervision Curriculum 
Sc^ttsville, Michigan 49454 

Minnesota 

University of Minnesota 
Dr. John H. Schultz, Head 

Division of Recreation, Park and Leisure Studies ^ 
203| Cooke Hall 

1900 University Avenue Sputheast 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55455 

(6^2) 373-4264 . 



Mississippi 



University of Southern Mississippi f ; 

Dr. L. Charles Bur c hell, Chairman .> 

Department of Recreation {S 

HPER Trailer "A" 

Southern Station, Box 5J.23 1 t ■»* 

Hattiesburg, Mississippi 39401 
(601) 266-7322 pr 7342 

Missouri ] ' , ■» \ 

Central Missouri State University 
Dr. Lyie, B. Beaver , Head x 
Departmefit^of Recreation arid Health ^ 
20.1-D Education Building 
Warrensburg, Missouri 64093 « . . 

: (816) 429-4056 

Florissant Valley Community College >' , 

Division of Physical Education 

Saint Louia, Missouri 63135 

(314) 524^2020 Ext. 392 , 

• \ ' ' *■ • : • ' ' ' . 

■ % Southwest Mi ssoum State University 
•« Dr. Tommy H. Burnett , Curriculum Coordinator / 
Recreation and Leisure Studies ; . 
Springfield, Missouri 65802 
* (417) 836-5411 \' 

Stephens College '.<- 4 ' 

Department of Physical Education .and Recreation / .> 
Columbia, Missouri 65201 
(314) 442-2211 Ext. 270 

Montana 

University of Montana - 
Recreation Management Degree Program 
School of Forestry ■ . v V . 

Missoula, Montana 59812 
(406) 243-5521 

New Jersey 

Cumberland County College . M 

Department of Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
•'• Vineland, New Jersey 08360 
(60?) 691-8600 Ext . 67 

Newark State College 

School of Education, Physical Education Section 
Outdoor Education anS Recreation 
Uftibn, New Jersey 07083 x ( 

(201) 52t-2340 164 v 
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New Mexico 

Port ales, New Mexico 88130 
(505) 562-2153 

University of New Mexico ,•> . . 
Dr. Steve Rubio, Recreation Coordinator 
Recreation Program 
• Johnson Gym 112 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 87131 
(505) 277.-5919 



New York ° 

Erie Community College . 
Division of Business and Public Service 

Recreation Supervision Curriculum 
Buffalo; New York 14221 / 
(716) 634-0800 Ext. 260 , 

Kingsborougn, Community College - / ' 

professor Lester Rhodes, Director 
Recreation Curriculum 
1 'Brooklyn, New York 11234 
(212) 934-5831 

Ithica College 

Dr. Ronald H. Simpson, Chairman 
Department of Recreation ■ 

Ithica, New York 14850 

(607) 274-3326 

New York University 
' Dr. Arnold H. Grossman, Chairman - 

Department of Le j sure H ^ n eS Nursing ^ Arts Professions 
School of Education, Health, Nursing oi 

70 Press Annex, Washington Square 
New York, New York 10003 
Aii (212) 598-3455/ X 

state University of New York College at Cortland 
Dr. Charles a Lewis, Chairperson 
Department of Recreation Education - 

Cortland, New York 13045 t 
[ (607) 753-4951 

State University Delhi Agricultural and Technical 'College 
Parks and Recreation Administration Program 
105 « San ford Hall 

Delhi, New York 13753 • x 

(607) 746-4355 
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North Carolina • 

East Carolina University .■- * 

College of Arts and Sciences 

Department of Health, Physical Education and Recreati 

Greenville, North Carolina 27834 

(919) 758-6441 - , . . 

North Carolina Central University ^ 
Department of Physical Education and Recreation 
Durham, North "Carolina 27707 
(919) 682-2171* Ext. 256 

'"\ North Carolina State University 

Dr. jtoger Warren, Professor and Department Head 

Department of Recreation Resources Administration 

4008 Bittmore Hall 

Raleigh, North Carolina 27650 

(919) 737-3276 > 

North Dakota 

North Dakota State University . , 



Kent State University 

School of Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
Recreation Curriculum 

Kent, Ohio 44242 V 
(216) 673-3013 

Kent State University 
School of Health, Physical .Education and Recreation 

Recreation Curriculum 
Salem/ Ohio 44460 t 
(216) 672-3011 




ion, Recreation and Athletics 



Ohio 



Oklahoma 



University of Oklahoma 

Department of Health, Physical Education and Recreat 




441 West Brooks 
Norman, Oklahoma 73019 
(405) 325-2711 



Oregon 
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Pennsylvania 

A. '*'■■■.* • "* " 

.California State College 

Department of Nature Conservation and Recreation 
California, Pennsylvania 15419 

(412) 938-2281 Ext. 230 

'•- • . ■ p 

Slippery Rock State College 
Dr. Craig Chase * 
Professor Parks and Recreation 

Slippery 1 Rock, Pennsylvania 16057 ' -\ 

» (412) 794-7503 

<* •• "* i 

Temple University 
• Dr. Richard Kraus, Chairman 
r Department >of Recreation and Leisure Studies 
Seltzer Wall - ^. f 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19122 
(215) 787-1943 

South' Carolina ,^ 

Clemson University' 

Department of Recreation and Park' Administration 
263 FRR Building 
Clemson, South Carolina 29631 

South Dakota V 

University of South Dakota 

School of Health, Physical EducatioA, Recreation/Athletics 
Vermillion, South Dakota 57069 ^ 
* (605) 677-5338 

■ . ' 9 • 

Tennessee 

Memphis State University , 
Department of Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
Recreation and Park Administration Curriculum 
Memphis, Tennessee 38152 
(901) 321-1319 ^ . - v 

s 

Texas 

Baylor University 
School of Education 

Department off Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
Waco, Texas 76703 
(817) 755-2010 

North Texas State University 
Dr. David M. Compton, Chairman 
Division of Recreation and Leisure Studies 
( PO Box 13885, NT Station 

J Denton, Texas "76203 t , iV 1 *w 

(817) 788-2544 U 1 



ERJC 
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Texas (cont'd) ,,, • . • 5 s > , 

— '• ■ . . ' ' . > ..;•;„• 

.. Texas Woman's University 

College of Health, Physical Education and Recreation .,. 
Recreation and Therapeutic Recreation Curriculum 

Denton, Texas 76204 , 
(817) 382-8324 • j 

Virginia , 

'. Virginia Commonwealth University r 
Dr. Charles E. Hartsoe, Chairman 
Department of Recreation * 
Richmond, Virginia' 23284 

(804) 257-1130 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State diversity 
Dr Gene A. Hayes, Recreation Program Area Leader 
^vision of Health Physical Education and Recreation 
111 War Memorial Gymnasium ^ 
. Blacksburg, Virginia 24061 \ 
(703) 961-5743 

Washington 

Central Washington University 

Karen Nixon Jenison, Program Co6rdinator 

Leisure Services Program 

Ellensburg, Washington 98926 

(509) 963-3551 

Green Rivfer Community College ■ v . „ v 

, -Division of Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
Recreation Leadership Program 
Auburn, Washington 98002 
(206) 833-9111 Ext. 278 

Olympic College 

Department of Physical Education 
Bremerton, Washington 98310 
(206) 478-4578 

Seattle Central Community College 
Division of Science and Mathematics 
Recreation Technology Curriculum 
Seattle, Washington 98122 
(206) 587-3858 

Washington State University 
Recreation Program 
Smith Gymnasium 101 

Pullman, Washington 99164 J£ £ 

(509) 335-4251 * 



Wisconsin 



University of Wisconsin 'j : ... 
School of Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
Department of Recreation and Parks - : 
La Crosse, Wisconsin 54601,., • /^H.. 

(608) 785-1800, Ext. 328 " [ r I j 

'Wyoming J / 

Central Wyoming College -"•"-/"', 
Department of Physical Education ^jd^ecreation 
Riverton, Wyoming 82501 

(307) 856-9291 - _ O 

Laramie County Community College 

Division of Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
Physical Education (Outdoor Living) 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 82001 jr^ • - - i . 

(307) 634-5853, Ext. 46. - - * , ^ 



1 
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Co lieges and Universities^Of f erihg Camp Counselor/ 
Camp Sfcills Courses and/or Degree Options 

(Supplement to Camp Director/Camp Administrator Program Listing) 



"Colorado , 
Mesa Colleoe 

Depjartroent of Recreation and Leisure Services 
1175 Texas 

Grand Junction, Colorado 81501 
(303). 248-1362 

Florida 

University of Florida 
Dr. Paul Varnes, Head 

Department of Recreation and Intramurals, 
Gainesville, Florida 32611 
(904) 392-0581 
Illinois 

University of Illinois at Urbarfa-Champaign 
Dr. Joseph J. Bannon, Head v. 
' Department of Leisure Studies 
104 "Huff Gymnasium 
Champaign, Illinois 61820 
(217) 333-0105 

H 

Indiana 

, Purdue University 

Dr. William Theobald, Chairman 

Recreation Studies Program ' 
West Lafayette, Indiana 47907 
{ill) 493-9886 

Iowa » 

Iowa State University 

Dr. M. Virginia Frye, Coordinator 

Leisure Services Curriculum 

202 Beyer Hall 

Ames, Iowa 50011 

(515) 294-4443 

Kansas 

Kansas State University 

Dr, Donald Lindley 1 

Department of Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
201 Ahearn 

Manhattan, Kansas 66506 1 ' * 

(913) 532-6765 * / »'K 

9 > 
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Kansa9 (con't.) 

Pittsburg State University 

Mr .Thomas Lester, Recreation Coordinator 

Weede Gymnasium 

Pittsburg; Kansas 66762 

(316) 231-7000 Ext. 352 * 

Lou si ana . 



Northwestern State University 

Department of Health, Physical Education and TRecreation 
Natchitoches/ Louisiana, 71457 
<318) 357-5126 

Massachusettea 

Greenfield Community College 
Larry Buell, Coordinator 
Outdoor Leadership Certification Program 
Department of Leadership Development in Recreation and Human Services 
1 College Avenue 

Greenfield, Massachusettea 01301 
(413) 774-3131 Ext. 349 



St. Cloud State University 

Dr. Yutaka Morotioski, Coordinator of Recreation Curriculum 

Department of Health, Physical Education and Recreation 

Halenbeck Hall 

St. Cloud, Minnesota 56301 

(612) 255-2155 or 2229 > 

University, of Minnesota Technical College - Crookston 
Natural Resources Department 
Crookston, Minnesota 56716 
(218) 281-6510 Ext. 202 



University of Nebraska 
Dr. Harold J. Nolan, Jr. 
Division of Recreation/Leisure Studies 
* School of Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
Omaha, Nebraska 68101 



State University of New York College at Brockport 
Dr. Donald G. Rith, Chairman 
Recreation and Leisure Department 
Brockport, New York 14420 
(716) 395-2iei 



Minnesota 




New York 



: 
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The Ohio State University 
Recreation Education 
Pome rene Hall 
1760 Neil Avenue 
Columbus, Ohio 43210. 
(614) 422-2705 V . 

Oklahoma 

Southwestern Oklahoma State University 

Dr. L.J. Van Horn, Departmental Chairman 

Department of Health, Physical Education and Recreation 

Weather ford, Oklahoma 73096 

Oregon 1 

Portland Communit College 

Physical Education, Recreation and Athletic Department 

12000 SW 49th Avenue 

Portland, Oregon 97219 .. 

(503) 244-6111 



Pennsylvania 

Harrisburg Area Community College 

William Nelson, Coordinator J 
Department of Recreation and Physical Education 
3300 Cameron Street Road 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 17110 
(717) 236-9533; 

The Pennsylvania State University 

Dr. Patricia Farrell, 'Head .V 

Recreation and Parks Program 

267 Recreation Building 

University Park, Pennsylvania 16802 

(814) 865-1851 

Tennessee 

The University of Tennessee; Knoxville 
Dr. Martha Petars, Chairperson 
Division , of Recreation 
1914 Andy Holt Avenue . 
Knoxville, Tennessee 37916 
(615) 974-6045 ' 

Virginia 

F#rrum College 

Dr, f Coulbourn H. Tyler, Chairman 
division of Leisure Services 
Ferrum, Virginia 23901 
(804) 392*9266 



1 '7p 
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Virginia (con't.) 

Radford University 
. Gary L. Upp, Chairman -^re Services 

Department of Recreation and Leisure 

Box 5736 

Radford, Virginia 24142 
(703) 731-5369 

Washington • 

Western Washington University 
Dr. James E. Moore, Coordinator 
Center for Leisure Studies 
Bellingham, Washington 98225 
(206) 676-378*2 

West Virginia 

Shepherd College 
Dr. Joe Manjone J 
Recreation Curriculum'Coordinator 
Shepherdstovn, West Virginia 25443 
(304) 876-2511 
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Major F indines on Colleges and Universities; 

: : . \Zl there are a number of colleges and universities 

Investigation reveals that there are a numu 

offerinaoourse, in c-p -irectin, and WnLtr.tion. nationwid.. •pproxi*.*.- 
ly 62 percent of 'these institution, offer ac^in, de,ree option. although 
^.t half (47 percent, of these lead onl, to sn associate, rather than 
bachelor's or aster's d. g ree. Very few ,» percent, of those collies and 
universities specifying course titles indicated c W directorVad.ini.tr.tion. 
course on the graduate levei. and lees than half of these of fer caBpin, 
degree options. 

' over half (56 percent) of the colleges aM universities listed, offer 
therapeutic recreation courses or de,ree optionsjin addition to^P director/ 
ministration courses, These institutions »y pW* • «« 
able tnaterials produced by Project STRETCH. '. 
' ' .This listiW provides a be,in„i„, fro. which other investigations into the. 
content, focus and depth of directbr/ad»iniatratio„ courses currently 

offered can be made. 1 , _ . -. 1 
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Section 3: American Camping Association Sections 

■ v 

Introduction 

The American Camping Association conducts a wide range of camp director 
education programs through nationa, regional and section activities. In this 
section specific education opportunities offered to camp directors by the 32 
ACA sections are detailed. Informatics presented below was provided by Pro- 
ject STRETCH Bt&ff following a telephone survey of all ACA sections. The- 
telephone follow-up was designed to improve the low response rate to the orig- 
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inal mail survey efforts. Information summarized below is itemized in Table 

* ^ 5 ■ j 2 ** ** v 

3-A^ which follows on page . . ; f 
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Training on Special Populations > * * * * ~ 

m 1 . 

Of primary concern to Project STRETCH staff and the American Camping 
. (l >i • ■ / . 

Association is the extent to which ACA sections are currently providing train- 

ing specific to the needs of camp directors serving handicapped campers. Ac- 
cording to survey results, only 19 percent of the sections are providing train- 
ing on special populations; another section (3%) is planning to offer this 
training. However, comments made to the staff interviewer indicate that in 
some sections training on special populations has been offered in past sessions 
and that camp directors feel confident in this area. Other section spokesmen \ 
indic te that camp director education opportunities offered each year are based 

on needs .expressed by camp directors, and that training information on camping 

1 

opportunities for disabled campers has hot i een requested. 

■ , - * * 

Types of Education Opportunities Offered 

ACA sections offer a variety of camp director education programs. These 
*• • t 

can include training on specific topics of interest to camp directors, informs- 
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tion specific to American Camping Association requirements or conferences cov- 
ering a variety of topics. The. listing below itemizes the types of training 
offered by the 32 sections. , 

CD Training Offered by ACA Sections (n»32) 

Standards 81% 

Managerials 38% 
Round Table and Sectional Discussions 31% 

bthet - * ' 28% 

x \ i Staff Training 22% ^ 

Conference 19% 

Leadership 19% 

Day Camp ' 16% 

Program 13% ^ 

Special Populations 3% 

• 4 ■ 

Most ACA sections offer more than one type of v training activity each ye&r, 
with some sections offering as many as nine events. The average number of edu- 
cation opportunities conducted' in 1979/80 was four events lasting from one-half 
day to overnight. The ACA sections trained a total of over 5177 camp directors 
in 1979/80, with an average of 162 camp directors trained by each section. 
Specific information for each section is outlined in Table 3-A. 

Training Descriptions 

The information given below summarizes data provided in Table 3-A; the 
purpose of this summary is to describe the training opportunities most often , 
provided by ACA sections. Fotf information on training* offered by specif ia , 
sections, refer to Table 3-A. Approximately two-thirds (66%) of the sections 
conduct camp director training in botb-U*e /all and spring, offering sessions 
on weekends (41%) or both weekends and during the week (50%). The majority 
(75%) serve directors from^a variety of camps. Camp directors trained travel 
In average of 115 miles to participate in section education opportunities. 



-Ail. all sections 'report using ACA resource people In conducting camp 
irector education programs/" percent u» other resource pe6ple in addition.^ 
Slsdlarl,: .hlW. the training purpose, reported by all sections included train- 
ing specific to »C resets. 78. percent report that education events also . 

satisfy ot*\er purposes. s tV .^ . 

' A variety ft tr.lnl^ methods are used In ACA section camp dlreotor train- 
V,,., .These include lecture/discussion, group participation. s»ir group dis- 
cussion, information sharing, field testing of meter!,!., role play^- 

li mi** tfinitM field visits, hands-on 
phuies. charts^ audio-visual presentations, site ulsits. field 

activities and .classroom e«p.rlence.. Training method, are chosen a. they an- . 

& A. the training purpose and audience.: m « ,«„ of the salons report 

u.ln, h^outs. ACA material. (56V) and/or other materials <62%> . 

Alsost two-tMrd. <66»> of the ACA sections report that contend.. ■ V 

attained b y camp director. Involved, in training are not verified. Those sec- - 
tions'which do verify competencies do so primarily for standards training 
^ever. training evaluation, are conducted by H P^ent of the sections. 
Approximately ha^f, <S», of the ACA section, indicate t^t training offered 
aoe. ..tisfy licensing or certification reguircmants, primarily those imposed 
by the .tat. In which .the ..ctlon i» located. 

Eighty-four^Vcent of th. secfion. charge a fJJ to those participating in 
ca, director education program. ■ Appro.im.tel, one-third <>»> charge «- 
pen.... other, charg. between S5 ^ W .average char,. •») depending on th. 
typa and length of training of fared. 

Camp director training priorlti.. are determined by . variety of method.. 
The listing below itemise, method. u.ed by th. 32 ACA section.- 



( 
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Determination of Trai ning Priorities (N=32\ > 



Member survey/questionnaire 
Section, board » 
Member request 
Committee chairmen 
Program/leadership 'committees 
No comment 

\ ■ - ' - 



31% 
31% 
19% 
9% 
6% 
4% 



4 



These results indicate that* approximately one-half of the sections base. 

: / ". • . ' * \; - . " • - 

training offered on member survey or requests. 

Support Requested/Problems Enc ountered ' 

included in the telephone survey of ACA sections was an opportunity for 



requests-for national support from the American Camming Association. This sup- 
port was, requested by 72 percent of the sections and included: , 




Support Requested' (N=32) 



Guidelines/guides >v « ^ 

. Resource fMBople 
Resource suggestions 
Public^ relations 
Training materials ~* , ■ 

Staff ' I 
Outline programs 
> Scholarships 
Labels fot mailing 
Coordination- with ^ctions 
General information i 
Reports to 7 Leadership Chairman 
^ Master training 



22% 
9% 
6% 
6% 
3% 
3%v 

3% 
3% 
3% 
3% 
3% 
3% 
3% 



Section spokespersons were also given an opportunity to^ describe problems 
tbey Countered in. conducting camp director education programs:' Problems 
described* included: o * * • y 



Problems Encountered (N=3j2) 



er|c r 



Distance/travel 
Attendance 
Timing 
Recruitment • 
Resource people 
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31% 
19% 
16% 
13% 
9% 
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Leadership 
Apathy of members 
Size of section 
Audience , 
Location 

Information on. options 
Needs assessment 
Costs • 



6% 

6% ■ 
6% 
3%, 
.3 V,. 
3* 
3% 
3% 



r 



Note: Information on man 
be found in Table 3-A. 



^agerials scheduled .in 1980-81 and other comments can 



A 



I: 
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ABBREVIATIONS USED IN TABLE" 3-A 
(page 98) 



TABLE OF .CODES ON SECTION CHART 



TYRES OF TRAINING 



f Managerials - M 

Standards - S 

Special Populations - SP 

^ Rou#d Table and 
"Section Discussions - R 

, r Day Camp - D 

Leadership - L - > v 

■ft 

Program - P 
^i^ference r C . 

* Other - 0 \ 

■ / ■ ; ■■ ' 

> Staff Training - 4 T 



Length 
H day - (1) 
1 day - (2) 
Overnight - (3) 



v 



SE/feON 

Fall - F 

Winter -*W 

Spring - S 



CONTACT PERSON > 
Leadership Chairperson - LC 
Section Present - SP 
Sectjon Executive - SE 



7 

4 
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TA&JJE 3- A 



ACA S£CTI D» 



NEU ENGLAND 



CHESAPEAKE 



CENTAL PA. 



EASTERN PA. 



WESTERN PA. 



HEW JL1SEY 



NEW TJWK 



UPSTATE M.T. 



FLORIDA 



NID SOUTH 



.OKLAHOMA 



SOUTH' EASTERN 



TENNESSEE 



TE1AS 



IOWA 



INDIANA 



roiracn 

v 



MICHIGAN 



-or- 



TRAIN! MS 
v special 



SE 



L.C. 



s.p 



S.P 



L.C 



•SE 
S.P 



S.P 



, S.P. 



L.C 



L. 



S.P 



S.P 



L.C 



L.C 



Types of CJ> 
raining 



tone 



¥e*_ 
.Planned 



Yes 



TES.Reg- 
1jna1_rfKS 



None 



NO 



TES 



None 



NO 



NO 



NO 



NO 



None 



NO 



No 



to 



No 



NO 



to. 
I Events 



R(1) «(2)T(3) 

r{?1s*dU Js(3) 



R(l) S(3) SPU) KIR 



R(1) S(2) 0(2) 
3(3) - 



S(2) 



T(1) 0(1) S(3) P(31 
Lf3)o(J)S(1) 14 



?(3) L(3) 



5(3) H(3) 



)(2) S(2) M(2) C(2i8 



S(2) L(3) P(2) 



S(2) 



0(2) H(3) S(3) 



ft(U d{2J C(3) 6 



R(2) T(3) R(3) 



S(2) L(3) 



,Tota1 
Trained 



Ttn* o 
Season . 



167 



90 



1ST 



166 



15 



520 



245 



30^ 



40 



16 



200 



86 



25 



75 



200* 



'65 
175" 



ffered 
, Oay^ 
«k/end 



111 



F/S 

TTs 



F/S 



s 



F/S 



W/S 



F/S 



F/S 



F/S 



F/S 



T7s 



F/S 



F/S 



F/S 



leek end 



Ueekend 



weekend 



9oth 



Ueekend 



Weekend 



Weekend 



Ueekend 



Weekend 



Weekend 



Both 



Weaken 



Ueekend 



.Both 



BotJT 



Both 



Both 
lotT 



Location 
centr«Vmi.11es 



Central /1 00 



Central f-100 



Central 50 



Central 100* 



Central 35-85 



Central 



. X 

Central 50-75 



Central 200-40( 



Central 50-500 



Central 200-30( 



^Central 300 



Around X 
Sect1on^5Q-lfl' 



Around ^ 
Section TT)0 !fl 



Central 50* 



Central 100 



Audience ] Resource People 

CO- tanns | ACA/Other 
Variety 
Homo 



CO* Variety 
COt Variety" 



ACA 



ACA Others 



Varlety/CO ACA Others 



CO Variety 



ACA/Others 



COt HOMO 



ACA 



Staff 1 
OH Variety 



ACA* 



t n * M onProflt| Both 



CD Church 
Agency 



ACA 

Mainly 



CO* Variety ACA 



CO Variety ACA* 



CO* AGency ACA* 
CO* Variety ACA* 



CO* Variety I ACA 



/ AGency 
COt Church I ACA* 



CO* Variety | ACA* 
Staff 



CO Variety | ACA* 
Staff 



CO Agency 
Ed. Church I ACA 
CO* Variety ACA* 



Spec. Variety ACA* 
CO* I Specialty 



ERIC 




Q VIRGINIA 



ERIC 



Training 

Purpose 

ACA/Other 

Both 



Both 



Both 



, Both 



ACA/Other 



Both 



Soth 



Both 



iaslc 



doth 



loth 



Update 



Both 



Joth 



loth 



loth 7 



loth 



loth 



.loth 



Doth 



lK>th 



roth 



3- A 



.-Q8/)- 



Handouts 



Yes 

Ho 



HCA 

Other 



Yes 



Yes 



"TeT 



Yes 



Yes 



YES 



Yes 



Tes 



Yes 



No 



Yes 



YtS 



YES 



YE! 



Ye 



Ye 



Te« 



NO 



Yei 



Yei 



3oth . 



Both 
Both 



NO 



Box* 



Batle 
Bolbv 



Basic/ Refresh 
tr training 



Yes 



Basic-Update 
Informative. 



ACJ 

Uuic A- 



HO 



NO 



NO 
NO 



ACA/Otner 



ACA/^er 



ACA/ Other" 



ACA 



ACA, Other 



ACA/ Other 



ACA/ Other . 



ACA/Other 



ACA/ Other 



1ra4n1rig 

Method 

Used 



Competencies 
Verified . 



Lecture/disc. 
Group Part' cp 



Variety 



Variety 



Variety 



Sff?i! Group 



Both/Sharing 



Variety 



Variety 



Both 

Fd. Testing 



ACA/Other 



ACA/Other 



(iCA/ Other 



ACA/Other 



ACA/OtKer 



Other 



ACA/Other 



ACA/Other 
-fc— 



Both 

Field Trip 



ACA ♦ 



Both 



Both 



.'Both 

' Role Playing 



Both 
Quiz 



Variety 



Variety 



Both 



rlety 



Variety 



Both- * Group prr- 
t1c1pa.t1on-Kouno 

TaM* nr**entat 



^Charts 



Both & AV 



» 0oth/S1te Visit. 



NO 



HO 

-Rir 



Stands. 



Practice 
Visit 



NO 



NO 



NO 



to 



No 



Stands 
Only 



NO 



No 



Stands Only 



Stands Only 



to 



No 



Both 



NO 



W 



Yes 



No 



Evaluation 
Conducted 



MO 



YES 



Yes 



Yes 



NO/ YES 



Yes 



YES 



No 



Yes 



Yes 



YES , 



YES 



TeT 



tes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



"TTT 



YES 



YtS 



Satisfy V I Av. Fee 
Local L1C/A Charged 
Cert/Req/ 



NO 



M'ngmtsWO 
Over/ n -Con f.S5 0-75 



NO 



Expenses 



TUT 



NO 



Conf-$75 
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Camp Reg. 



State 



Expenses 

Only 



Yes 
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$15-$40 
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Yes 



Expenses 



No 



NO 



Expenses 



NO 



State 
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Overnight 
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Expenses Main 



Food S. 
State 
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Costs 
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Overnight, 
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$15.00 
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Costs 
Costs 



Food. Service 
State 



no 



State ' 
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i3oth Actual/Field 
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Other 



Other 



ACA/Other 
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ICTUAL ACT. 



Both 
LECTURE 



Both- RandsylQ* 
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Both 



01 sc. Lecture 



loth-Sharing 
tola playing 



Both- Actual Act. 



Bute/Standards 
Lecture/Clest 



YES 



NO 



YES 



TE5 



NO 



NO 



Kanag. 
NO YES 



, NO 



X 



NO 
Yes 
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YES 



TES 



TES 



TES 



TES 

L. 



IES 



Yes 



YES 



*YES 



NO 



Cel. CAmp 
Require. 



NO 



NO 



1-Ves 



State and 
Federal 



NO 



Lodging 

- — r 



9.50 



expenses 



$20.00, 



$15-20 



Expense/cost 



$4- $50 



NO 

Tuition Fee 
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Priorities 
Determined 
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upobrt Re- ? 
uested 
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anagerlals . 
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problems I 
Encountered 1 
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Dates Unknown 


Leadership 1 
Distance 1 
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_ R-j 


Recruitment 1 


Joan Flncutter will field 
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Audience 1 
Leadership 1 




Member Survey 


Training 
1 Materials 


At' 

Regional 


Distance - 1 














Members Quest 1c 


in. No Comment 


At Regional 
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1 4 J 




Committee 


Nothing rt>r 


b Yes 


I Attendance 
1 


r Need Managerial Info lu | 
Plan V \ 


«, Committee 


DacAnfri 
CllffBAfttlDfl* 


Food $ 
_F/8Q 


I Attendance 




punning EVent 






T~ v 
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' Member Survey. 


Staff 


Decision 
Not Hade 


1 Apathy 
1 of members 


1 / . 


Expressed Need! 


Outline 
Programs 


friers. ♦ 

ID/80 


[ Geography 
1 Attendance 


\~ WsxussVt^efidW»g r Coiw. .... 


Questionnaire 


Guldel Ines 




1 travel 

1 Rfi<nurce F 





Member Survey 
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Participants 
Survey 



J 



Resource 
Peopl e 



T9P0.{Septj| Recruitment 



Scholarship i 
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Board 



Member Survey 



Section Board 



Member Survey 



Section Detenu ; 



Board 



\ Board" 



Member Survey 



Program/ Lead* sh 
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Hone 
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Labels for 
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NO 



Time Coord. 



Feb/Conv . 



Size of 

Section 

"Size o* " 
Section 



S/F 10-80 
P. 1/81 



NO 



Attendanol HlSU Wants to do a program for 
A Health with Nursing Dept. /AC" 



Coordination To be 
with sections planned 



Location 



P.R. 
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to source 
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\ 



Board 
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Section Board 
Past Success 
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Section Board 



Board/Membership 



"ofdr^ 
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Distance 
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lteedi 1 from events done, and planned 



To b e. f Recrultmentf :*ulon Skinner will field, test 
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Guide 



Guide 



Master Train 

ING. 
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^ — People 



eme 



Guides 



•Fine* 



Resource 

"Inventory* 
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L.C. Yes- (Attendance 

emmmmjjj^i^^b 

Food 
Health 

S1te/Bus».i«ss 



met Cent/ will field test. 



YES 



YES 



Distance 



distance 



Yes 



Distance 
■ timing 



NONE 



Resource 
People 



S1te/1-81 Travel. 

Resource Pen 



Every 2 yrt. Attendance 
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• Time, 
Costs 



Yes/ao-ai 




professional 
j Apathy-Dis- 
tance-Time 
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'Keeping Busy" Brooks 



He had not realty done as 
euch training"* s he plans to 
do this coming year (Purkle) 
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Major Findings on ACA Sections : « 

American Canrping Association sections offer a wide variety of camp direc- 
tor education opportunities designed to" meet the needs of member camp directors. 
It appears that efforts are made to schedule training in locations and at times 
convenient to participants, and to limit the fees charged to trainees. Various 
training methods are used by sections in presenting training content, with 
group discussions and opportunities for hands on training and idea exchange 
used frequently. While section education training focuses on ACA concerns, 
other purposes are often served J>y^ the programs. 

Approximately half of the sections report that camp director training . 
focuses are determined by member surveys or requests. At the same time, only 
19 percent of the sections are currently providing camp director training on^ 
special populations . Taken together/these statements indicate that camp di- 
rectors do not appear to place a high priority on training related to the needs 
of campers with handicapping conditions, although a need for this training may 



exist 1 . 



problems encountered by sections suggest that distance obstacles and low 
attendance are primary concerns. However, as mentioned above, an effort is 
made to offer training in Central locations and to offer a variety, of educa- j 
tional events. to meet the needs of member camp directors. Data provided indi- 
cate that ACA sections do train a substantial number of camp directors each 
year, and in some cases offer training which leads to state licensing or " 

■ 4 

certification'. ' 
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Section 4: Non^National Organizations and Denominations 



Introduction 




This section reports data obtained from 200 regional, state, chapter, or 
local agencies £n response to the Survey of Camp Director Education Programs. 
The survey population described in this section was determined by the random 
selection of 700 agencies included on mailing lists furnished by the* American 
Camping Association and from similar listings. Copies of the survey instru- 
ment were mailed to these agencies. The rate of response to the survey effort 
was 29 percent) responding agencies included public, private, religiously 
affiliated, national or communUy service, youth service and other organiza- 
tions: Data was obtained from agencies involved specifically in programs for 
special populations only as these agencies formed a natural part of the random 
sample . 

Information from these non-national .organizations and denominations is 
presented to compare and evaluate responses from those which offer camp direc- 
tor education programs, and those which do not. Additionally, in some cases, 
camp director education opportunities are offered on a regional or local, 
< rather than national, level; thereiQ^the data" reported in this phase of the 
urvey helps to complete and substantiate ^formatiori contained in Section 1 
of this report. 



4 
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Background in format ion 



Table 4-A below presents a breakdown pf the data described in the narrative 
below by type of organization; This table describes the responses of those 
agencies who offer camp director education programs. Table 4-B presents a 
similar breakdown of information based on the type or organization for those 
agencies who do hot offer camp director education programs. 

Information will Ipe designated in the following report byj "YES" if the 

■»'.,» 

agency described offers a camp director education program for their camp direc- 
tors; and "NO w for those agencies who do not offer camp director education pro- 
grams. 

• •• • " ' v ■ . ■ o . - , .' * 

. ... ........ 

Types of Responding Organizations 

The most prevalent types of organizations represented in the survey for , 
both groups were Youth Service Organizations. The agencies offering camp di- 
rector education programs represent 30% of the total survey population; whereas, 
those agencies who do not offer training programs for camp directors represent 

70% of the total population. \ / 

* ■ ^ - 

The following schedule is a breakdown of responding agency types. Th& 
percentages are derived from the aggregate response. 



Responding Types of Organizations 



Type a of Organizations 



Public 
PnivAte 

Special Populations 
Youth service Organization 
National or Community Sot- 
vibe Organization 
Religions Affiliation 



Percentage 



YES 

3% 
2% 
6% 
9% 
0 6% 

4% 

30% 



i 



NO 
6% 

i4% 

10% 
16% 
11% 

13% 

70% 



100% 
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Types of Camps Operated by Respondi ng Organizations 

The types and numbers of camps were described according to: 1) resi- 
dential-seasonal or year-round camps, 2) day camps, and 3) travel camps.. The 
types of camps operated by agencies included day camps, resident camps, seasonal^ 
or year-round camps a*d a Variety of other types of camps. The majority of the 
types of camps operated by organizations are day camps. Although the agencies _ 
who do not offer camp director education programs represent 70% of the survey 
population, those agencies who do offer camp director education programs., spon- 

sor or support a majority of camps. 

Responding Types o f Camps 



Percentage 



T ype of Camp 

, 1) Day Camps 
A 2) Residential Camps 
\ <a^ Seasonal 
b. Year-round 
Travel Camps 
4)\ Other , 



0 



YES 

28% 

12% 
4% 
3% 
4% 



NO 

27% 

12% 
5% 
4% 
1% 



49% 



- 100% 



\ f lve percent of the organizations operator types of camps^ Including-, 
trip camps, environmental educational centers, family camping, troop/group' 
bampinV, outdoor education W. specialty camps, beach camps, and adventure 
camps./ • ' 

Ages of Campers Served by Camps / 

The ages of camper, vary from one to over sixty-one years of age, 
depending on the type of camp and services provided by that camp. Many of the 
respondents indicated that they have several different camps serving different 

age groups. t 1 

Comment, .were also made about age ranges offered as choices. Different^ 



-lb? 
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organizations used different age brackets; for example, the two groups (11-16 

and 17-24) wefe listed by one agency as (10-15 and 16-21) . The following 

, . A ... - r 

schedule shows the percentage breakdown of age ranges based on the aggregate 
responses to this question. The percentages show that the six to eleven and 
the eleven to sixteen year old age groups are receiving the greatest amount 
of camping services, whereas the pre-schoq^L age group and the senior adult 
group are receiving only minimal services. ^ 

Ages of Campers Served by Camps X 

Percentage 

Ages ^ YES ' NO 

Pre-school Children 2% 5% 

- {0-5 years) ' * 

Children * 7% 22% 

(6-11 years) 

Teens 8% 22% 

(11-16 years) 

Young Adults <\ 5% 10% 

(17-24 years) ' 
Adults 2% 9% 

(25-60 years) . , 

Senior Adults 2% 6% 



r 



26% + 74% m 100% 



(§! years plus> 



Service? Disabled Populations 

* ■ . , ' 

The following three questions on the survey deal specifically with catfp-?^ 
ing services which are provided for the disabled either in a segregated or 
malnstreaming program. It is encouraging to find that the majority of respond- 
ents are seeing ^tft& handicapped through malnstreaming programs in camps pri- 
marily fpr non-disabled rompers. following four tables describe how of ten 
and, to what degrees, handicapped campers are being 'Served in damping programs. 
The first chart indicates the percent of the responding organizati6ns which are 
O serving disabled populations in some manner. Hie second chart "shows the per* 



(J ..serving disabled populations in some manm 



4 m 
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centage of organizations serving the disabled in camps primarily for disabled 
campers. Chart three indicates the percentage of organizations serving the 
^ disabled in camps primarily for non-disabled cancers. The fourth table de- 

scribes the percentage of the camp population which is disabled based upon 
the total number of organizations which are serving the disabled in camps 
comprised primarily of non-disabled campers. (Note that "YES" and ^ NO" refer 
to the provision of camp director education opportunities.) ^ 

, ■ % ; 

Table 4-1 



Percentage of Organizations Serving Disabled Campers 

"YES" "NC^ X 



57% 43% 



' Table 4-2 V 

„ „..„„.....„..„..., 

Percentage Serving Disabled in Camps Primarily' for Disabled Campers 

"YES" "NO" 
20% 13% ( 



\ 



( 

Table 4-3 



.V 



( 



Percentage Serving Disabled in Camps Primarily jf on Hon -Pi sab led Campers 

"YES" "NO" 



37% 1S 40% 

ERIC „„ .._..___.„_^ 



Table 4-4 



per y nr Campera Served in Camps Primarj^J£L 

£g££gIL -^7Tr g ,hlP t i Campers ^" jrj Disabled 



*YES , . JZzL 



6% 



Base, on the above percentages it appears as thpuoh thos, oration. 

off.rin, =»P Erector .auction pro,r»s are servinu aisabiea capers in «. 

ca^in, ^ then those creations „bich ao not offer ca*p sector ea„- 

' , althouoh the percentaoesiJof aisabiea casters «instreas«a is 
cation programs, althougn tne „J^/j^. 

similar in both groups. * 

It see*,, accorain, to the responses to "this survey, that other than ea»ps. 
abusively for aisabiea ea^. Prea^nanti, Mentaiiy netaraea eaters. 

are no or,a„isea pians to recruit aisabiea campers. »a„y of the re- 
sponaent. oentrinea pians for estabiishin, future „ainstrea*in, proofs for 
their camps. . 

Cam p .Populat ion Figures on Annual Basis ^ ^ 

totai nu*,.r of capers servea by th. res^ine organisations on 
a year* ba.i. for those oro.nis.tion. -hioh^pffer «*> air.ctor eaucation pro- 
^ i. ,X., 9 S. Por «ho.e or,.„is.tion. that ao not offer director .a- 
seal, pro,™, th. tot., — - of c*.r. U e 2 ,SS3. The .yor.,. nu^r of. 
„ ..rv.a per oro.nis.tion for tho.. or^s.tion.^hich *ff.r cap 
<is.etor action pro,™ i. 1.7*1. Tor tho.. or^nis.tion. that ao not or- 
f . r air.ct.r nation proora-. th. averao. number of camper, i. *»■ . 

, ™*>.r. ..rvrf by th. v.rlou. aoencle. r.no. f"» 
Th. .ctu»l nuinb.r. of cemp«r. ..rvwi oy . \ 

-._ L 25.000 campers .erve<! by a co^uklty 
caaper. ..rv.a by . privet. cap • , 



parka and recreation organization. It should be noted that these U^tfs 9 
represent service by local agencies and in no way present the' total number or 
campers served annually across the nation. • ".'•<.. 

It appears, based on the above figures that those organizations* which • 
offer camp director education programs (representing 30% of the total respond- 
ing agencies) serve a far greater number of campers per year than, organizations 
•not offering camp director education programs. The average number of camp 
director, and assistant directors ^employed by each organization on, a yearly ■ ^ 
basis reflects this fact. For those organizations offering C^director edu, 
cation program*, the average number 'of directors and assistant directors is 
six. Organizations not of fering^camp director education programs employ an 
average of three camp directors and assistant directors on ayy>arly basis. 
Again, thes^ figures are based on data reported by regional and local agencies 
rather than national totals. 
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Table 4-A 

Background Information on Camps and Populations 
For Organizations Offering Camp Director Education Programs 



. 3 " 



Organizations 

• 


Type and Number 
of Camps 


Ages of Campers 


Service to .■ 
Disabled Campers 


Number of Campers 
Served Annually 


Number of Camp Directoi 
& Assistant Directors 




Res. 
Seas. 


Res. 
Year 


Day 


0) 

u 


Other 


Pre- 


Child 


Teen 


Young 
Adult 


Adult 


Senior 
Adult 


Yes 


f a) 
0) 


• 




Cpecial Populations 
(12 respondents) 


34 


19 


61 






5 


8 


8 


7 


5 


4 


12 


100% 


- 2,563 


, 39 


Private Organizations 
(4 respondents) 


4 








1 




2 


2 


1 






1 


1% 


1,275 


4 


Religious Organizations 


21 


10 


3 


10 


- 


1 


5 


5 


4 


4 


3 


5 


8% 


* 

12,250 


52 


(9 respondents) 






























n <» t io\al /Community Ser- 
































vice\ 
a ) YMCA 

(7 respondents) 


4 




10 


1 




2 


•j 




4 








5% " 


^ 5,065 


21 


b) OTHER 

(4 respondents) 


6 


- 


3 








1 


3 


2 




1 


i 


3% 


535 


11 


Public Organizations 
a) State Parks and 
Recreation 
(2 respondents) 


1 




2 


- 








1 


1 








- 


80 


6 


b) County Parks and 
Recreation 
(2 respondents) 






35 






1 


l" 


1 


1 


1 


V. 


i 


5% ■ 


25,000 


35 


C) OTHER 

(4 respondents) 


2 ■ 




14 




24 


1 


1 


2 


2 






2 




650' 


17 


] M > 

Q A v> ^ \ 

ERJ.C ^ 
























V 
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Table 4-A contd. 
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Background Information on Caftps and -P opulations 
For Organizations Offering Camp Director E ducation Programs 



Organizations 



Y outh Ser\rbce Organ- 
izations 

a) Girl Scout 
Councils 

(13 respondents) 

b) Camp Fire 

(3 respondents) 

c) Camping Organ iza- 
■ tions . 

1 (re^pjopdent) ' 



Type and Number 
'of Camps 



V) 



o 

ERIC 



23 



• u 
to fO 



97 



13 



Ages of Campers 



CM 

rH 



C H 
0 TD 



10 



10 1 



Service to I Number of Campers 
Disabled Campers L Served, Annually 



T3 
^ > 

0) 



2% 



12% 1 



18,730 



4,650 



Number of Camp Director 
Assistant Directors 



69 



14 



195 



I 

o 



Table 4-B 

Background Information on Camps and Populations 
For Organizations Not Offering Camp Director Education Programs 



Organizations 



Special Populations 
(19 respondents) 

Private Organizations 
(2€( respondents) 

R eligious Organizations 



(26 respondents) 

Na t ional/Community 
Service 
a) YMCA/YWCA 

(15 respondents) 



b) OTHER 
(6 re 




ndents) 



Type and Number 
." of Camps 



20 



25 



• u 



16 



24 



12 



16 



Public Organizations 



a) State Parks £ Rec 
(5 respondents) 

b) County Pks*. & Rec 
(4 respondents) 

c) OTHER 
(4 respondents) 

Youth Service Organiza - 
tions 

a) G5 Council? 

(19 /espondents) 
. b) 4-H .Cl^bs 

(4 respondents) 
c) Camp Fire 
m^s^ < 5 respondents) 

EKLC oi^r 

(^^respondents) 



DIE 

2 

19 
6 
3 
3 



22 



N0T1 OPE 
4 



15< 

11 

15 
1 



Ages of Campers 



Service to 
Disabled Campers 



16 



21 



16 



21 



C H 

O -0 
> < 



12 



id 



7 22 20 



RAfE 



cAmps 

1 



13 



/ 

2 

17 
3 
4 
2 



11 



13 5 



2 



:did 
i 



17 
3 
3 
3 



7 
1 
1 



T5 



11 



3 
t 
1 

Nt)T 



tn 



19 
9 
14 

11 



> 

to 



(AVE INFORMATION 



l 

as 



12 
1 
3 



100% 
5% 
6% 

3% ' 
1% 

1% 



5% 

3% 
5% 
6% 



Number of Campers 
Seeded Annually 



Number of Camp Directoj 
£ Assistant Directors 



5,059 
8,845 
21,237 

7,792 
3,630 

9,000 



1 



16,, 250 

38,601 
6,500 
3,230 
1,010 



72 
53 
54 

34 
17 



105 
17 
15 
8 



197 
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Camp Director Education Programs 

Table 4-C illustrates a breakdown of the information presented in the 
narrative below based on the type of organization. This table describes the . 
responses of those agencies who offer camp director education programs. Table 
4-D presents a breakdown of the following information based on the type of or- 
ganization for those agencies who do not offer camp director education programs. 

This section of the survey was designed for the collection of information 
.about camp director education programs, materials for camp director education, 
and intern programs for camp directors as provided by the responding organiza- 

tion?. ~. t 1 

Respondents were asked if they provided a camp director certification 
program and a camp. director job performance assessment tool, A .description 
of the camp director certification program and the job performance- assessment 
tool was' requested from agencies who indicated they had. such a program. 

Out of the 61 agencies who offer camp director education programs, 11% 
indicated that they offer a certification program. Most of these agencies 
also mentioned that the certification program was the ACA Certification Pro- 
gram. Other certification programs mentioned were Girl Scouts, Camp Fire, and 
Boy Scouts. Of the 139 organizations who do not offer camp director education 
programs, Only 7% of. the agencies offer a certification program. ACA certifi- 
cation programs were again mentioned as the certification program most of the 
agencies were involved with. As reported In Section 1, national organizational 
data indicates that only the ACA and Boy Scouts offer camp director certifica- 
tion programs. The fact that other, local agencies indicate certification 
might reflect some confusion rfs to the definition and requirements of certifi- 
cation programs. 

1 v7 d 



thirty- fo&r percent of those organizations providing camp director educa- 
tion programs provide a camp director job performance assessment tool. Nin- 
teen percent of those organizations who do not provide camp 'director education 
programs, provide camp director job assessment tools. Few respondents included 
copies of these assessment instruments with surveys returned. Those instru- 
ments included have been forwarded to Project STRETCH staff under separate 
cover. One respondent indicated that the camp directors were evaluated by the 
same tools and methods as any other full-time employee of that agency. 

Of the organizations who indicated that their agenqy provided education 
programs for their camp directors, 87% stated that they actually conduct these 
education programs. For those organizations indicating that their agency does 
not prqvide education programs for their camp directors, 25% indicated that 

they conduct- some form of education program for their camp directors., 

* 

Materials for camp director education are provided by 80% of the organiza- 

v ','■'«-. 
j 

tions which provide camp director education programs. For those agencies who 

do not sponsor camp director education programs, 44% of the agencies dp 

provide materials for camp director <»ducation. The materials listed by the 

various organizations are very general, and similar, based -upon the two survey 

groups. They include t 

ACA materials Maintenance and program manuals 

National YMCA Camp Program Book Valued clarification tools 

Staff manuals Newsletters 
Course text books National Cairip Fire materials 

Girl Scouts materials Vouth Conservation Corps hand- 

Materials from the Salvation Army books 
Camping Bureau 

Actual titles can ba found in Section I datai most respondents did not list 
specific items. A , 

Only 11% of those agencies which provide camp director education programs, 
have an intern or apprentice program for camp directors. Seven percent of the 

lay 



agencies not providing education programs for their camp directors have intern 

\ : i . . * . , . 

or apprentice programs. Fifty-four percent of the agencies providing camp di- 

.< • • » 

rector education programs endorse other camp director education programs. Fif- 
ty-nine percent of those agencies which do not provide education programs, V 
endorse other camp director education programs. The majority of agencies 
from )x>th groups who endorse other camp director education programs, stated 
' that they endorse the ACA camp director education programs. 

»• 'i 

Funds for camp directors to attend other education programs are provided 

t 

by 64% of those agencies providing camp director education programs and 72% 
of those agencies who do not provide education programs for camp directors. 
The majority of those agencies who stated that they provided funds for camp 
directors to attend other education prpgrams indicated their support of ACA 
camp director education programs. , 

Sixty-two percent of the organizations providing camp director education 
programs do allow camp directors time-off to attend other camp director educar 
tion programs. Of those agencies which do not provide camp director education 
programs, 73% allow camp directors tijne-off to attend other camp director 
.education programs. The majority of tfiose education programs in which camp 
directors are allowed time-off to attend are ACA camp director education pro- 
grams. k ) / 

Other types of education or help for camp directors is provided by 69% 
of the organizations which provide camp director education programs, and 59% 
of those agencies which do not provide camp director education programs. 

The previous section referring to Camp Director Education Programs shows 
a great interest in providing training for camp directors. Although only 30% 
of the responding agencies actually provide educational programs for their camp 
director*} training and education does appear to be an important concern for 
most agencies. 2 00 
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Agencies are able to utilize, programs and materials established by other 
agexu^s^uch as AC A, YMCA and Girl Scouts for the training of, their <camp dt- 
relorTVun^nd time-6ff are provided by many agencies for attending camp 
director education programs. Agencies and organizations are sharing their 
areas of expertise with others for the common goal of providing quality 
camping programs, . * 



t 
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, Table 4-C 
Information on General Education Programs For 
Organizations Sponsoring Camp Director Education Programs 



c 



Organization 



* Types of Education programs 



-Easter Seal Camping and Recreation * Institute Every 

Other Year • m 

-National Easter Seal Programs 
-Ongoing In-service Training 
-Orientation Programs 



Special Populations 



Private Organizations 



-No Response 



Religious Organiza- 
tions : '} 



-Meet With Other Directors 
-Annual Four-Day Program 
-Annual Three-Day Event 

-Week for Continuing Education for Caqjp Directors 



Natt^ial/Community Ser- 
vice Organizations 

a) YMCA 



-National YMCA CampiVjf Programs 
-Local YMCA Camp Director Workshops 
-Weekend Sessions for.tfainp Directors 
-Conferences A 



: — ^ 

-Staff Training Each Spring 
-Annual Training Prior to Camp 
-College Course Work 



b) OTHER 



Public Organizations 

a) State Parks 6 Rec. 

b) County Parks & Rec. 
V) OTHER 



-One Week^Orientation 

1 

-Pre-servicp Training 
-Annual Training Session 



Youth S ervice Organiza - 
tions 

a) Girl Scout Councils 



b) Camp Fire 

c) Camp Organizations 



-National Girl Scout Training 

-San Francisco Bay Council Training 

-Annual Workshops 

-Monthly Meetings 

-Annual 2-3 Day Workshops 

-National Camp Fire Camp Director Training 
-Annual Cohforence 



V*' 

A ■ 



Organizations 



pecial Populations 
(12 respondents)- 

rivate Organizations* ' 
(4 respondents) 

teligious Organizations 



(9 x re3pbndents) * 

tat", ' i/Community Serv * 

i) YMCA V . 

(7. respondents) 

>) OTHER 

(4 respondents) 

ublic Organizations 

) State Parks & Rec. 

(2 respondents) '. . ... 
'■■•'* ■ 
0 County Parks £ Rec . 

(1 respondent): 

) OTHER * ■ 

(4 respondents) 

p outh Service Organiza- - 
tions 



t) GS Council^ 

(13 respondents) 

>f Camp Fire * 

(3 respondents) 

1) Camping Organiza. 1 s 
j^l respondent) 



:RLC 
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X Table 4-CCont. 

.* information on General Education Programs y 
For Organizations Sponsoring Camp Dir eg toi^JEducat ion ; Programs v 



5 



Certification 
Program 



i5 
1 



JL 



12 
4 



7 
4 

2 
1 
4 



8 
2 
1 



Job ' a 
Performance 



-A 



3 
1 



7 

t 

V. 



N 



8 
4 

6 

< 4 
3 

,2 



6 
2 
1 



Ed. . .. 
Program . 



12 



6 
4 

2 
1 
2 



' N 



13 
2 
1 



Mat. 



• Y . 



2 
1 
2 



11 
3 
1 



N 



Intern 
Program 




•4;:. 
7 

. 7 
3 

2 

1- 

4 



12 
3 
1 



Endorse 
Others 



2 

i 
7 

7 
1 



1 

2 



10 
2 

1 



N 



10 
3 

2* 



3 
1 



Funds : 



3 

,7 

7 
2 



12 
3 



1 
4 



Time- 

. Off 

a 3 ■ • 



4 

2 
8 

7 

& 

M 
2 

1 



N 



8 
2 

il 



other, ' 
Ed. " 



"3 
6 

6 
3 

2 
1 
2 



10 
3 



N * 



1 
1 



V 



ur, 
1 * 
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Table "4-C Cont. 
J . ' 1 Information on General Education Programs For 
\ Organizations Offering Camp Director Education ^Programs 





Organization 


Other Types of Education or Help 




Special Populations * 


.^v - v , ; . 

-Continuing Edi^cation Courses^^ 




Private Organizations 






Religious Organizations 


.ma OPCOOM<!P \ J 




National. Community 

Service Organizations 

a) YMCA 1 


-College Courses J 
-Supervision' V - 




b) OTHER * . 


-Supervision ^ 
-In-service Training * 




Public Organizations 






y a\ <5tate Parks & Rec. "' 


-NO RESPONSE 




W \ rAiinfil fiarlro JC 15 or* 

uounuy irelir its. « acl » 


-NO RESPONSE , 




c) OTHER • 


-NO RESPONSE " 




Youth Service Organiza- 
tions 

a) Girl Scout Councils 
bX Camp Fire -ry 


-Individual Training 

-Workshops '"<■■'■ 
-Weekly Memos 
-Supervision " . 

-NO RESPONSE > ; ' V 




c) Camp Organizations 


-NO RESPONSE 
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"•: - -Table 4-D 

. lnf btina€ion on General Educat ion Programs For ' 
Organization^ Not Sponsoring Camp Direc tor Education Programs 



Special Populations 



-NO RESPONSE 



Religious Orgai^aatibnb 



•4 i 



Matlonal/Community Se^- r 
vice Organizations - 

a) YMCA/YWCA ; f 



-ACA 



-Jewish Welfare Board-National Conference of Camp 

Directors ♦ * 

-Annual Week An Bible Study , Recreation and Plah- 

ning . . 

-National Camp Leadership Conference- jAitheran 

ChftrcH in American 
-Orientation Before Camp Season , 
-National United Methodist Camp Leaders Tramang 



Occasional Workshops ph a Regional Basis 
Professional Training Programs 



b> OTHER 



-NO RESPONSE 



Public Organizations 

a) State Parks' ' 6] Rep. 
L b) County Parks - fi ike . 

c) OTHER^'-^^ f -' 

1 Youth Service Organizations 



I < a) Girl s Scout Couftdlls 
b) 4-H Clubs, 
f c) Camp Fire I > 



-NO RESPONSE 
-NO RESPONSE 
-NO RESPONSE 



-National Organization Education programs 
-Camp Administrator Condudts Evaluation Program 

-Director Orientation Meetings 
-rWtiting Assignments* ' 
-k'tional Ca^p Fire Camp Administration Course 
r ACA 

-On-the-Job Apprenticeship 

-Monthly Meetings to Train Camp Directors 



9 

ERIC.--. 
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Table '4-D Cont. 
Information on General Education Programs 
For^ganizations Not Sponsoring Camp Director Education Programs 



Organizations 



Certification 
Prograg 



Job 
Performance 



. Ed. 
Program 



Mat. 's 



Intern I Endorse 
Program | Others 



Funds 




fecial Populations 
(19 respondents) 

rivate Organizations 
(28 respondents) t 

aligious Organizations 



(26 respondents) , 
at. ' 1/Communtty S6rr 

a) YMCA/YWCA 
(5 respondents) 

b) \ OTHER 

(6 respondents) ( 

ublic Organizations 

a) State Pks. & Rec*J 
(5 respondents) 

W, County Parks fi 
•Recreation ^ 
(4 respondents) 

c) OTHER 

(4 respondents)* 

i uth Service Organiza- 
tions 

a) GS Councils 
(19 respondents) 

b) , 4-H Clubs 
(4 respondents) 

% c) Camp Fire 

respondents) 

E^IC wer . 2 If 7 



1 

2 



N 



19 
27 
24 

12 



N 



Y . 



12 
25 
21 



N 



17 8 11 



N 



N 



N 



19 14 I. 5 



12 



28 4 24 2. 26 20 8 16 12 



6 I 20 13 13 4 22 23 



20 6 



11 8 7 4 11 14 -1 14 1 



6 2 4 



16 
4 



6 4 2 5 1 



St" 3 2 2 3 



DID NO' OPERVTE CAMPS /'. OR DID NOTj HA\k INFORMATION 



17 13 



3 1 3 13 



6 ; 



2 

1 



3 14 
3 I 2 



1 
2 



16 



4 

2 



1 
2 



19 
4 

1 I 4, 

1 I 3 
i 



2 2 3 1 



19 
4 

. 5 
3 



19 



i 



03 
I 



1 1 2 



, 20 o 

Available 
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TaWe 4-D Cont. 
Information on General Education Programs For 
Organizations Not Offering Camp Dire c tor Education Programs 



Organization 



'Other Types of Education or Help 



A 



Special populations 



Private Organizations 



Religious Organizations 



National/Community Ser- 
vice Organizations 



a) YMCA/YWCA 

b) OTHER 

Public Organizations 

a) State Parks & Rec. 

b) County Parks 6 Rec. 

c) OTHER 



-Supervision 

-^Visit Other Programs 
-Off-Sea ^bn Meetings 
-Professional Assistance 
-College Courses 



-Membership in National Jewish Board's National 

Organization of Camp Directors 
-University Courses-. * 
-Lutheran Church of America Continuing Education 

Courses . 
-National Outdoor Leadership School 
-Staff Support 

-Management Seminars at »cal Seminaries 



•Consultation 
Local Workshops 



-Yearly Staff Retreats 



■Workshops Conducted by U.S. Forest Service 
^0 RESPONSE 



-NO RESPONSE 



Youth Service Organizations 



a) Girl Scout Councils 

b) 4-H Clubs 

c) Camp Fire 
dV . OTHER 



-Supervision From Administrators 
-General Cour.es in Human Relations Training 
-Meet With Other Directors Through the Girl Scouts | 

-Administrative Assistance 

-NO RESPONSE 

-NO RESPONSE 



1 

1 
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Agencies ; Camp Director Education Programs 

Table 4-E presents a breakdown of the information provided in the narra- 
tive below. The table describes the camp director education programs in detail 
for 37 agencies. These agencies represent those respondents who provided the 
specific information requested in this part of the survey. 

Thirty percent of the total respondents have their own camp director 
education programs. Many of the agencies that provide education programs have 
been providing them for ten ot more years (54 percent). Seventeen percent of 
the respondents have had education programs for one to three years, have been 
in operation for four to si* years, and 12% have had education programs v for 
seven to ten years. The average number of education sessions offered per year 
by organizations is three. The range of the number of sessions offered is one 
to forty on an annual schedule. j 

The majority of the responding agencies include 20 to 25 participants in 
their camp director education program^ The number of persons involved in ed- 
ucation programs range from two to 2000 people, depending on: the type of 
agency, the amount of agency sponsored programs, and the type of programs. 

Most of the responding organizations (62%) conduct. .their/education pro- 
grams for a 2-6 day period. Seven percent are conducted for one-half day, nine 
percent for one day, 15 percent for one week, and 7 percent of the education 
programs are over one week In length. 

Respondents were asked to specify W<tn and where the education program. ^ 
are pf fered. Thirty-sin percent of the agencies chose the spring for their 
programs. Twenty- five percent were held in the Winter and 24 percent in the 
fall. Only 15 percent of the education programs were offered during the summer. 

2b) 
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Fif ty-eight percent of the respondents stated that all camp directors 
attend, the education programs. Ten percent specified camp directors new to the 
organization as program participants. Othe/ participants cited' by 32 percent 
of the respondents included: all staff , .assistant camp directors} students, 
volunteers, supervisors, business managers, health supervisors, teachers, and 
committee members. 

It would 1 appear .that brief ly describing a program's goals and objectives 
is a very difficult task since most people claimed not to have the information 
on hand or did not have time to list specific goals and objectives. Only 14 
respondents provided that information. (Please refer to Table 4-E) 

In general, those agencies which listed goals. and objectives are i*iter-^ 
ested in: improving the skills of camp directors, camp management, program 
development and staff management training for camp directors. 

In the following three questions, respondents were asked specific ques- 
tions about their education programs. The subjects emphasized in the sessions, 
materials utilized and the training methods are listed by their percentage of 
the total response in the following\ schedules. 

SUBJECTS EMPHASIZED IN TRAILING SESSIONS 

Subjects Emphasized V Percentage 

10% 



9% 



1. Staff development 

2. Camper development 

3. Camp organization and planning 9% 
4'. Camping philosophy 9% 
5. Program development ^* 

• 6. Evaluation, accountability and 8% * 

liability 

7. Business management 

* 8. Public Relations 7% 
9. Facility management and maintenance 7% 

10. Self-assessment of camp director 5% 

11. Food service management 

12. Legislation 

13. Special populations - children 

14. Familjjr camping » 

15. Special populations - adults 2% 

16. Special Populations - senior adults 2% 



5% 
4% 
4% 
3% 



ERiC • 211 



100% 



/ 
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It seems as though all of these subjects are emphasized in the camp direc- 

,t . ■ . . . * . 

tor education sessions. Staff development, camper development, camp organiza- 

tion and planning, camping philosophy, and program ^development are the most 

• ' —7 

thoroughly covered areas* Other areas list§<i as heing included in the educa- 
tion programs are: • 

• ethnic minorities 

• values education 

• specifics: CPR, aquatics, arts and crafts, etc, 

• human sexuality 

• child abuse 

• transportation coordination ' 

• volunteer management 

• camp sanitation and safety 

Earlier in this section, it was shown that approximately half of the 
responding organizations were serving disabled campers in their campjshg pro- 
grams.* Thirty-eight percent of the responding agencies are providing camping 
services for disabled campers in camps which are primarily for non-disabled 
campers. It seems evident, based on the above schedule that there is a lack of 
organized programs being offered to train camp directors in "providing camping 
services for disabled campers. Some respondents did mention, however, that 
there is indeed a growing awareness and interest jfy providing camping d&rvices 
for disj^letf campers. Those agencies are planning on placing a greater empha- 
sis on special populations in their camp director education programs, 

■ v 

Percentages of Materials Used in Education Programs 

^ Mater tale Percentage 

1. Staff manual 28% 

2. Films or slide sets ^ 24% 

3. ^Readings 21% 

4. Programmed study gulden 10% 

5. Tapes or records • 9% 

6. Other 8% 



21. 



100% 



9 
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Respondents were asked "to- 1 note the methods they use to conduct their ed- 
ucation sessions. The following schedule shows the percentage of methods used 
by the organizations. 

» 

Percen tages of Methods Used in Education Programs 

. ' -r~ : 

Methods Percentage 

1, Group discussions - . 

2. Lecture V 14% 



3. Guest speakers 



13% 



4. Panel discussion's 

5. Slide/film presentations 10% 

6. Role/play simulation J 10% 

7. Training manual 

8. Readings 

9. Case studies 

10. Home study 

11. rCSmpeterfcy-based instruction 2 * 

12. Other 



9% 
7% 
5% 
3% 



1% 



9 

ERIC 



100% 

According to the responses received, competency-based instruction is not 
a preferred method for c amp director , education programs. Many respondents in- 
dicated that they were not familiar with CBI but were interested, and* required 
further information, in order to answer the above! question., 

i / 

J 

' - Agencies were asked whether or not they specified competencies to be 
acquired by camp directors for completion of the education program. Only five 
of the responding agencies specify competencies. The competencies were described 
as variable,, depending on the needs of the program and the individual. One 
respondent stated that a very informal type of competency, instruction was used 
^ for camp directors in education programs. 

9f the agencies which specify competencies for camp directors, four eval- 
uate the competencies gained by each individual participant. In one program, 

21 J ' 
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the staff and capers evaluated thedirectors strengths Weaknesses at the, 
end -ol the surcner session. Another ^rograio evaluates camp directors at the 
end^of each camping season through, administrative channels, , 

Eighty-three percent of the organizat ions which. offer education programs: 
feel that ^ certification 'is sufficient and therefore , the programs which 
they offer do not satisfy requirements for licensing; certification or regi 
tratioh for camp directors. The American' Camping Association and 
Scouts of America a,e the only organizations Vhich offer nationally recognized 
camp director certification programs. 



) 
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TabU 4-f Coot. , 
•peclflo Information on Agency CajP Director education Programs 



(••• 



See Key Pago 131 



Agency 



loan I Ho * 
lOMrationP* - -' 



National Coneaunl ty 
Service Orqanlga -j 
tiona Cont . 

. 8) War ran Ctr. 
Northeastern 
University 



10 Flue 



No 
Re- 
[aponai 



Fub lie Org anise- 
tiona * 

1) MD-Netlonal/ 
Capital Perk 
& Planning 



10 Plus 



Length I Tine 

of I of 
Seat's l! Tear 



Ko I Pell 
Re- Winter 
aponae Isprlng 



days 



Location 



Northeestsrn 
University 
Bos ton , HA 



Variea Within 
the County 



Nustber 
and 
Audience 



No Re- 
sponse 



All Caxp 
Directors 

700 



Coordinator 



86 Response 



Goale 6 ObJ. •a | Subjocts* 
mphaslted 



No Response 



»,C,D,E,J 



rull-TUe Staff 
Heathers and Re- 
source Person 
nel 



Provide Wholesoa 
SuJVBsr Programs 



A,B,C,B,f 
H,J,K,L 



Hat.'s 
Uaad 



1/2,4 



1,1,3,4 
5 



Methods* J Compc- |Conipe-[R eq^ 
Used jtencles | tency jB0&{ 
Eval. Eicei. 



No 

Re aponae I 



No 



a",b # c,d, | No 
e,f ,g,h, I 
1 



No 



Vet. 



No 



3) Idaho Dept. of I 1-3 
Parka a Rec. 



1 week Isprlng 



Boise or H 
rlaan State 
Park, Idaho 



All Caarp 
Directors 

9 



willlaa Ookka 
•tatohouee 
Boise), Idaho 



•PanlllarlKetlon 
.with YCC end YACC 
programs a dept. 'a I 
Pederel Regula- 
tions . 



A,C,E,P,J 
. K,L 



a,<J,f,g No 



3) MA Dept. of 
Environmental 
Management 



4-t 



a-6 

day a 



(Spring 



100 Canvldge 

Street 

Boa ton* MAl 



All Caxp 
Directors 
Supervi- 
sors f . 
20 



Gerald Roosa 

Supervisor 
Manpower Pro- 
gress * 



-Safety 

-Administration 
program 



A, B,C,D, B 

r,j,K,L 



1,3,3 



a,b,d,e, J No 

g 



No 



No 



No 



No 



routh Service Or- 
gan list lone 

1} BSA National 

Councl 1 



10 Plus 40 



a-6 [Spring 
daya |suasisr 
1 week 



No Response 



Ho Re- 
sponse 

2000 



He Response 



Mo Response 



A,B,C,D,I, 
f,G,H,I,U, 
K,L,H,P 



1,2,3,4, 
6 



e,b,c,d, 
e,f*g,h, I 

1,1 



Yes 



Yea 



Yes 



J) Golden Valley 
G9 Council, 
Inc. 



1-3 



2-4 (Spring 
deya 



•PBCSC Caatp 

Both in 
Pelrfax, CA 



All CajRp 
Directors 
23 



Elizabeth Hart- 
well 

ChrU Roderick 
670 .4cCor*ic ST 
tan ;'*eandro, CA 
JK577 



^ No Response 



|A,B,C,D,E 
G,I,J,L 



1,2,4,6 
Consult, 
ents 



,c,d,f , I No 

g,i 



No 



No 



31 Pioneer 08 | 10 Plus | 1 

Council, I no. 



1 week Spring 



Variea 



Hew camp 
Directors 



GluM Training 
Depti 



No Response 



I A,B,C,0,B, 
|f,G,H,I,J. 
K 



1,2,4 



a,c,d,e,| No 

g,h,i;k 



No 



J 



No 
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Specific Information on Agency Carp Director Education Prograaia 



Sea Key 9*9*13.1 



. Agency 

" ■ t — ^ — ', — 


. Yaara 

Opera tior 


Number of 
\ Sessions/ 
Year 


Length of 
Saaaiona 


Time of 
Year 


Location 


1 Number Coordinators 
1 a nf ■ 
1 Audltnca 


Goals 6 Obj.'e 


Subjecte* 
^Emphaaiaed 


a 

Mat. 9 a 
Used 


Methods 
, Used 


Compe^ 
tencie 


Cpmj 
s ten- 
Eva 


4) Camp Mphaven 

Ohio Con fer- 
* nc *. P* 7 th/ 
Day Advsn tisti 

• — 4 . 


10 Plue 

i 


4 


2-6 daya 


t Fa jfr\ 
'winter 
Spring 


No ftaapons* 


»| All canp . 
1 Di rector • 
50 


Leo Pansolin 
6640 Eastern 

AVE, N.W. 
Washington* DC 


-Share ideas of 
administration 

-program detail* 
unique to SDA 
Camps ' 


A,B,C,D,E, 
F,H,I,JVK, 
L,M 

' .,' ( 


1 fi 4 


a,d,e, 

f.g,h 


•No 


NO 


National Community 
Service Organiza- 
tions 

1) Montana YMCA 
Camp Child, 
Helena YHCA 


No M- 
aponaa 


1 


2-6- day a 


Fall 


San JossLca 


1 All Camp 
1 Directore 


Chuck Kujawa 
Wat* 1., YMCA 


No Reaponee '. 

• ; " v • •• 


■J 

A,B,C,D,E, 
r,G,K,L 


2 


■x 

b,d,s, 
f 

V 


No , 

,» 


NO 


2) YMCA of Great- 
er Providanca 




i 


2-6 daya 


Winter 


Alton Jones 
Environ- 
mental Ctr. 
U.R.I. 


1 All Canp Camping Comnit- 
Lpirectore , tea . 

1 15 


Variaa Annually 


A,B,r,L 


1,4,6 
inform- 
al 


c,d,e, . 
t,9 ' 


NO . 


NO 


3) YMCA Caap of 

Maine 

•• ■ .- < . 


10 Pluej 


l 


2-6 daya 


Spring 


Camp in 
Wenthron,ME 


All Camp' Maine ^tate _ 
Directora YMCA-Executivs 
Staff \ 

• 20 


No maponaaT ' 


A,B,P,J,L 


1,2,4 


b,c,d, 
e,g,h. 

1 


No 


No 


4) Danville , YMCA 


No 
Rasponaa 


i 


2-6 daya 


FasV 


Blue Ridge 
Asaembly 

NC 


All Camp 
Directors 
10 


Owen Mancheeter 
YMCA 

Danville, ,VA 


No Res pons a 


A,B,C,D,E, 

r,H,i,J 


rib Re- 
sponse 


No Re- 
sponse 


No Re- 
sponse 


NO R< 

upon; 


$) YMCA, N.O. 


10 Plus • 


i 


2-6 daya 


Winter 


MadiaonjWI 1 


All Camp- 
Directore 

50 , 


Hafcley VanAk- 
keren 

Mid-America v 
Region YMCA 


No Reaponae 


A, B,C, D,G, 
J,K,L 


1,2,4 

4 


a?,f,g 


No ' . 


No 


6) Tressura Is- 
land Youth 
Conservation 
Camp 


1-3 


i 


2-6 daya 


Spring 


Variaa froJ 
year to yr J 


All Camp 

pirectore 
200 


-Federa} ,Gov*t. 
Training 
Western Reg* 
Youth Program 
ofc. 


No Reaponae 


A,B,C,E,P, 
H,J,K,L 


1,2,4, 
5 


a,c,d, 
e,f ,h. 


Yea 

i - 


Yes 


7) MN Dept. of 
, ° . Natural Re- 
aourcaa 

» 


4-6 


i 


2-6 daya 

J 


Spring 


Twin cities! 
Metro Area 
Varies An- 
nually 1 

1 1 


All Camp 
Directore 

15 

• 


Mary Anna Kelly 
Jox 4 Centennial 
Jldg., St. Paul, 
IN 551 55 


Camper/etaff 
racruitmt *KAn- 
virorunentil 
awaranaaai ybdtf) 
. counsalingjaafs- 
ty programs . 


A*B,C,D,E, 

r,G,H,i 9 j, 

K,L 


1.4.4,6 
Program 
Bro- 
chuxaa 


a,d,a, 

f ,g,h, 
* 


No 


NO 



3 
a 



o 9 l.' 
ERJC ^ 



( 
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Ttblt 4-rt Coni. 

% an.ncv Caav 0 lcactor Education frog**" 
gp^lflc Infocaiatlon on Caiapi^ _ 



Key »«9« 1,1 



Micht<3*n , 



7, Camp KYSOC- 10 Mua 
Kentucky 
Ca«t«* 



Lutheran 
Outdoor ^ 
Kin la tries 

Ctr. 



•eq.'i roc 
Cect. And 
Licana;no 
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BEST COPY Ml 



I) 



r 



Agency 



Ipeclal Population* 



1) Mid-Continent 
Council of 
Girl Scouts 



Z) Fairfax Co. 
Dept. of 

Recreation 

i . 



3) Arlington Rec 
Special Popu- 
lation* DlV. 



4) VA Beach Dept 
of Parka and 
Recreation 



%) Milwaukee 

County, Dept, 
of Parka, 
Rec. and 
Culture* 



Yeare 

Operation 



10 Plue 



10 Plue 



^1-3 ' 



4-6 



Niimber 
Sefcalo 



r of 
lone/ 



1-3 



ERLC L 



Length of 
Saaalona 



2-6 dayi 



2-6 daya 



1/2 day 



2-6 days 



Specific Information on *9«ncy Camp Iractbr Education Programs 



Time of 
Tear 



Buastr 



Pall 

Spring 



Summer 



SuMtr 



1 week 



Bumme r 



Location 



Mid-conti- 
nent Girl 
Scout Of- 
fice 

i 



Kilmer Xnt 

School 
Vienna, VA 



Special Pop 
ulatlone 

Office, 
Arlington 
Dec. Dept. 
A* Hq<J ton VA 



VA Beech 

Rec. C%v 

Kemps vi 1 le 



Hanson Park 
TR Ctr. 
Wauwatoaa 
HI 



- Nunbtr 

and 
Audience 



All ateff 
60 



All C«#np 
Directors 
#2 



Vlvlkn 
HcGuIre 
56pt. of Rec 
Fair fat, va 
22030 



All cap 

Directors 
6 



All C*mp 
Directors 

55 

All Progran 
Staff 



All Camp 
Directors 

ISO 



Ci rd ins tor 



Hld-Contl- 
ntof: Coun- 
cil of Girl 
Scout & com- 
■wmity Agen- 
l^f Working 
vJith the 
He rtdi capped 



Bf th Zeldmar 
Ptrograes Pot 
Spiel al Pop 
Arlington 
Rjc. Dept. 



VVsncy Whlti 
VA Beach 
Rec. CU. 
ilCempavllle, 
VA 



Goals 
and 
Objectlvee 



Ho 
Response 



Average 

Camper De- 
velopment 
Health and 
Safety 



Give nee* 

info. abt. 

c ampere.. 

Discuss 
facility , 4 
equipment 
budget, 
evalua- 
tions, 
philoso- 
phy , and 
managemt 



Subjecta (Materials! Methoda 
Emphasised Utilised I Utilised 



See Key Page x j A 



A,B,D,E 
M 



1,2,4 * I 



•,c,d, 
a#f ,g, 

~h,i 



Cotnpe tone icy 



B,C,P,J 
M,N,0 



§h I 1,2,5 



a,b,c, 
d\a,g 



A,B,C,D 



a,d,g 



Steve 

Thompson 
Dir. H/C 
rograma 
ran son Park 

•R Ctr. 



-Philosophy 
have staff 
determine 
goala of 
camp a 
acquaint . 
staff with 
camper a 



Mo Response 



A,B,P,J,K| 
L 



1,4,6 | a,d,e,g,h , 
1,1 



A,B,C,B,P I 1,2,3,4, la, c,d,e,f 
J,K,L,M,N | 5 | g,h 



Ho 



No 



No 



No 



No 



Compe- 
tency be 
£val. Li 



No 



No 



No 



No, N 



NO N 
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Specific Information on'Agency Camp Director Education Program* 



*See Key Paae 131 



Agency 



Youth Sirvlct Or- 



qahlietione 

Continued 

4) Swift Mater 

CS Council* 
Inc. 



,3) Merrimack 

* G& Counc 1 1 



6) telue Rock 
OS Council # 
Inc. 



Yeere 

Operation 



10 Hue 



1-3 



10 Plus 



Number of 
Seaaione/ 
Tear 



! 1 



7) Span I ah 
Traiia G0 

Council 



4-61 



6) Lone Star 

CS Council 



10 Flue 



Length 

of 
Sea . 9 a 



Time 

of 

Year 



2-6 
daya 



Spring 



1/2 
day 



Winter 

Spring 



Location 



Number 
and 

Hud 



One of our 6 
Campe 



All Camp 
>iractor« 
20 



Council 
Office 



2-6 
daya 



NO . 
Re- 
aponae 



1 day 



Spring 



1 week 



9) Carolina 
Low Country 
CS Camp 



10) Seven Lakea 

CS Council 

e 

ERIC 



10 Plua 



no 
eeaponee 



Variea 



Ito 
Reaponae 



*-6 
daya 
1 

week 



Throughout 
Country 



mber I Cc 
nd |j 
i ence ' 



Coordinator 



All 
Camp 
Diractori 
7 



New Camp 
Director! 
100 



Council Office 



Winter! Varioa 



New Camp 
Director! 
Buainaaa 
Han/igera 
6 

Health 
Super 
viaora 
20 

All Camp 
Oireciori 



Ruth Roulx 
Director of 
Camping 



Coala ft Obj.'a 



-Provide a high 
quality camp- 
ing experiancc 
by keepihg\di 
rectora in- 
formed and up 
to date on 
akllle, trendt 
and human re 
lationa 



Donne Mye# 
Camp Oirector 



National Staff 



Oay Camp Coordi- 
natore 



GSUSA # Conault- 
anta 



Winter 



No 
Re- 
eponee 



;iea 



New Camp 
3lrectori 
22 



No Reaponae 



CSUSA Hat'l. 
staff 



NO 
Reaponaa 



HO Reaponae 



No Reaponae 



No Reaponae 



No Reaponae 



No Reaponae 



1**7 



Sub j acta 
Emphaaiced 



A,»,D,E,f, 
G,H,J,K,L 



A,B,C,D,E, 

r,G,H,i,J, 

K.t> 



Ho 
Reaponae 



A,B,o,e,r, 



A,B,C,0,E, 
*,L.M,P 



NO' Reaponae 



A,B,o,e,r, 

H,X,J.L,H 



A,B,C,D,E, 
K,L*M,R 



Hat. 'a 
Uaed 



1,2,3.4 
V3 



6 

informal 



Nethoda 
Uaed 



ompe- 
tenciee 



b,C,e,g, 

lb 



d,g 



c,d,e,f $ 

9 



«,c,d,e# 
f#g.h 



1.2,4,3 



1,2,4.3 



a f b f £#d, 
e#f «g#i# 



a # b*c,d # 
g.h # k 



a,b,d,e 

f «g»h#k 



BEST COPY 



HO 



NO 



Yea 



NO 



NO 



NO 



NO 



TabU 4-1 Oont. 

Spieifle infon-tion on w .nccp Dlroctor, Eduction Wo,*". 
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Agency 



Tears . iRuafcsr of 
Operation Sessions/ 
e Tsar . 



12) Portland Ares 
Council of 
,C«»P Pi** 



13) banver Kim* 

Council of 
i c«*P P l'r« 



14) Ontario Cop- 
ing Aean- 



10 Plus 



io not 



10 Plus 



ERLC 



22J 



•1 - 



Length 

Of 
Sea. 'a 



2-6 
days 
1 week 
Plua 



1 week 



TiM 

Of 

Tear 



Location 



lintel 

spring! 



Spring 



Varies 



Varies 



1 day 



2-6 Winter 



days 



rail Varies 



Spring! 



Number * 
and 

I Audience 



Coordinator 



[All Csmp Connie Coutellisu 
Diractora camp Pirs# Inc. 
Lolunteera460l Madiaon AVB 

Number lianaaa City, MO 

Varlea I 64112 

New Camp Connie Coutsl 1 isu 
iDlrectoraUamp Tire, Inc. 
Number 4601 Madiaon AVI 
Varlea nanaae City> MO 
64112 



Goals ft Obj.'s 

• \ 

No Raaponse 

No Raaponae 



P,G,I»<J»K» 
L,P 



A,B#C#D#B# 
K,L,M,P 



| aH Camp IjEvaluet ion Cc*- 
|Diretftora|eittee .of Ontario 
30 Camping*' Admlnis-' 
Itrstlont 



Provide lsarnlng I *' B '<;'°'*' 
opportunitie. for ^.H.l^ 
casing psopl* 



Mat.'s* 
Used 


, a 

Methoda 1 
Uaed 


Compe- 
tenciei 


Comps- 
tency \ 
Eval . 


Req.'s 

Cert. 
Llcenb 


|l,2,3,4 


a r c»d,e, 


NO 


No 


NO 


1 5 


f <g»h»i 


















1,4 

1 4 


a,b»c»d, 
L,f #9» n » 
k 


J NO 


1 NO 

1 ^ 


Yea 



1,3,4 jc,d,s,9. 
h 



No 



No 



No 



o 



22 u 
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♦KEY FOR TABLE 4-E 



&3. 



Subjects Emphasized 

Camping Philosophy A 

Staff Development - B 

Facility Management and 

Maintenance - C 

Business Management and 

Maintenance - D 

evaluation, Account 1 - s 
ability - E 

Camper Development - P 

Legislation * G 

Self -Assessment of Camp 

Director - H 



Food Service Management I 

Camp Organization and 

" Planning - J 

Public Relations - K 

Program Development - L 

Special Audiences Children - M 



Adults - 
Senior Adults - 
Family Camping - 



N 
O 
P 



j5- 



Materials Utilized ^ 

Staff Manual - 1 

Readings - 2 

Tapes or Records - 3 

Methods Utilized 

Training Manual - a 

Readings - b 
Role play/simulation - c 

Lecture - d 

Guest Speaker - e 

Panel Discussion - f 



Films or Slide Sets - 4 

Programmed Study puldes - 5 

Other - * 6 

Group Discussions - ^ g 

Slide/film presentation' - h 

Case Studies - i 
Competency-baaed instruction -j 

Home Study - k 

Other - 1 



9 
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Responding J^encies Discussed in TABLE 4-E 



Special Populations 

1* Mid-Continent Council^ of Girl Scovits 
. 8383 Blue Parkway " - \ 

Kansas City, MO 64133 

2. frairiax County Dept. of Bed. 
3949 Chain Bridge Road ^ 
Fairfax/ V* 22030 

3. ( Arlington Dept. of Rec. , 

Special Populations Division 
300 N. Park Dr. 
I Arlington, VA 22203 

4. xyirginia Beach Dept. of Parks and Reo. 
4^00 Recreational Drive 



v Virginia Beact^ Vh , 23456 



5. Milwaukee County Dept. of Parks and Rec. 
10602 Underwood Parkway • j-.. 

* Wauwatosa, WI 53226 

6. Easter Seal Societj^Inc. of Michigan 
629 S. Waver ly Road 

Lansing, MI 48917 

1. Camp KY50C - Kentucky Easter Seal Society 
P.O. Box 1170 
Louisville, KY 40201 

Private Organizations 

1. Gator Tennis Camp * 
P.O. Box 14485 

Gainsville, FL 32604 

2. Keewaydin Camps 
Box 521 

Middlebury, VT 05753 

Rel igious Organizations 

1. Makemic Hoods Camp 

Conference Retreat Center 
P.O. Box 39 ) 
Barhamsville, VA 2^011 
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Agencies , cont'd ^ 

2. Gilment Program Center 
Rt. 6, Box 97 

Gilmer, TN 75644 '•'?'• v 

3. Lutheran Outdoor Ministries Center 
Box 239 

Oregon, IL 61061 

N 

4. Camp Mohaven, Ohio Conference of Seventh Day Adventists 
Box 831 

Mt. Vernon, OH 43050 
National Or Community Service Organizations ■< 

X. Montana YflpA Camp Child, Helena YMCA 
1200 No Last Chance Gulch 
Helena, MT 

2. YMCA Camp Puller (Canqps of Greater Providence YMCA) 
Box 111 

Pearce Dale, RI 02883 . 

3. YMCA Camp of Maine 
Box 92 

Gardner, ME 04345 

4. Danville YMCA . 

- 810 Main Street « 
DanvilTe, VA 24541 ^ 

5. YMCAT^ (~ > 
1st Street and 1st Avenuel, SE 

Mlnot, ND 58701 
9 \ 

6. Treasure Island Youth Conservation Camp 
Special Services Division, Bldg. 2$5 < 
San Francisco, CA 94130 



7. MN Dept. of Natural Resources' 
Box 4 Centennial Bldg. 

St. Paul, MN 55155 

8. Warren Center n Northeastern University 
529 Chestnut Street f 

Ashland, MA 01721 
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Agencies , cont'd • * f ■ 

Public Organizations ' * ■ 



1. MD National Capital Park and Planning Com|^Lssion 

6600 Kenilworth Avenue 
Riverdale, MD ^20840 

2. Dept. of Parks and Rec. 
Statehouse J4ail * 
Boise, ID/ 83720 



» 3. Mass. Dept. of Environmental Management 

\ 100 Cambridge Street, 19th Floor 

Boston, MA 02202 

Youth Service Organizations 
* 

1. Boy Scouts of America National Council 
P.O. Box 61030 f 

D/PW Airport, TX 75261 / 

2. Golden Valley Girl Scout Council 
•4+ i ' m> 56 * 5 Westover Suite 101 

Fresno, CA $3727 

3- Pioneer Girl Scout Council, inc. 
324 N, Highland Street 
Gastonia, Nt 28052 % 




Swift Water Girl Scout Council Inc. 
325 Merrill Street , / .) 

Manchester, NH 03103 / 

Merrimack Girl Scout Council If \ v 

89 N. Main Street f U \ 

Andover, MA / 

Talus Rock ^Girl Scout Council 
111* Walnut Street 
Johnstown, PA 15901 

7. Spanish Trails Girl Scout Council 
1550 p. Garey 
Parana, CA 91767 



Lone Star Girl Scout Council 
P.O. Box 9557 

Austin, TX 78766 > 



9.) • Carolina Low Country feirl Scout Camp "Lo-Lo' 
{ 2400Alr Park Rd. V 

OuMston Ht«., s^C 29*05 

X - 
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Agencies, cont'd v ^ . 








10,. Seven Lakes Girl Scout Council . 


, 






RD #2 Old State Road 








Phelps, NY 14532 








Portland Area Council of Camp Fir\ 








'• 718 W. Burnside 






t p ' "' 


y-\ Portland, OR 97209 * /.'< 







13. 



Denver Area Council of Camp Fire 
2901 W. 19th Ave* 
Denver; CO 80204 

Ontario Camping Assgciati^n 
1806 Avenue Road, Suite 2 " 
Toronto, Ontario M5M321 



1 



A 



o 
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Non-National Organizations rand Denominations^ 



sdUJUh thi: 



Based on the information receivedLJtti this survey , most non- national 
agencies, organizations and denominations involved with camping ars in- 
tereste4 in camp director education programs fbr\their staff, but few 
actually provide this service. ). 

Sixty-one of two hundred responding agencies claimed to h^ve camp 
director education programs. This represents 30% of the total number 
of agencies which responded to the survey. Of those sixty-one organi- 
zations, only thirty-seven were able to describe their programs in detail. . 
Thirty-*five percent of those agencies which were able to describe their 
camp director education programs were Youth Service Organizations. 
Nineteen percent of the organizations were Special Populations Organiza- 
tions, and £wenty percent represented National or Community Service 
Organizations. The majority of the National or Community Service Or- 
ganizations were YMCA agencies. Twfelve percent of those organization^ which 
were able to describe their camp direptor education programs were Reli- 
gious Organizations. Public Organizations represented ten percent of 
this group and Private Organizations claimed only fotir percent of the 
forty-one agencies whose camp director education programs are described 
ift TABLE 4-EJ ;• 

Most of the other responding agencies supported other camp programs 
through funding, and time-off , for their staff to participate in the 
training and education sessions. ACA programs "seemed to' represent 
a majority of * the education sessions endorsed by other agencies and or- 
ganizations. 

The majority of the agencies represented Jin this section are current- 
ly serving disabled campers, primarily through mainstream^ programs. 
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However, -the subject of - .speciaL_popula.ti©ns_does not aWea% of . 

equal importance in most camp director education programs. 

It was indicated in this report that fifty percent of the responding 
organizations were serving disabled campers in their camping programs. 

1 

Thirty-eight percent of the responding agencies are serving disabled 
campers through mainstreaming programs or, they are serving disabled 
campers within camp settings primarily for non-disabled campers. 

When asked to list subjects which are covered as part of camp di- 
rector education programs in order of importance, Special Populations 
appeared at the bottom of that list. Special Populations - Children 
received only four percent of the responses; Special Populations - 
Adults received two percent? Special Populations - Senior Adults was 

41 

only emphasized in camp director education programs two percent of the 
time. It is evident, based on this information, that few organized 
programs are being of fered to train camp directors in the provision of 
camping services for disabled campers. 

It appears although camp directors are realizing that a small 
percentage (an average of six percent! of their camp population is 
comprised of disabled campers. With this realization comes the need 
and the quest for more information on how to provide the best camping 
experience for disabled campers. It seems as though Camp Director 
Education Programs would be a good starting point for the dissemination 
of that information. 
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APPENDIX A 



Survey of Camp Director Education Programs 
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omen\car> 



camping association 



Dear Colleague i' m 

i *a~« uac awarded a three-year 
0„ June 1. 1*7*. the -^^^S^ST^ H-dicapped 
federal training ^ n \' r ™J^a ^ard improving training for camp direc- 

^rT^^ : 

on. of the major objective, or Pr V f^Mn' t„e V.s" "n™" 
«atus ot~amp director trainrng cujr ently aval l tl the -enclosed 

appreciate yo« Whelping us to improve 
sorv ey «*i*2.StTSSjS programs for camp directors., 
the comprehensiveness or e ctretCH 

. * < 1980 the coordinator for Project STRETCH 
During Fall, 1979 through^Spring , 1980, the * ^ director train- 

will attend all American Camping Associat " * ^ delivery methods 
Ing institutes to collect ^^'^"^BO through Spring 1981, we , 
used. As part of Project ^"^^oject STRETCH to observe camp 

would like to send a S other organizations, 

director education programs offered oy °« 

We would appreciate knowing if your organization ^f^J^^t^mr 
training program and, if it does ^"^^^"sentative from Project 
your organization will be, willing to^have a r p . training program^ 

y ST HE^ attend to,o = ^SS^ attend your next session, would 
£ ^se^ a noTof thi »n Part II of your survey. 

,n t-flke time and effort on your 
Recognizing that completing the survey will take ^ ^ £f yQU 

part, we will send you a compliment ary copy ^ infor:ration . 

indicate in Question number 15 that you wo 

Hawkins 6 Associates 
804 D Street, N.E. 
Washington, D.C. 20002 

i ■ i 

Sincerely, 

yj/AJL 'SbMfi' 

Sue Stein 
Project Director 



Please return your completed survey to: 



Your 
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Sr';, ? Diicctof bfCommunaMiicin. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



AMERICAN CAMPING ASSOCIATION NATIONAL SURVEY 

P roject STR^TClTCainp^air^o^oW^ 

Bradford Woods 
Martinsville, Indiana 46151 



Agency Name 

jcpc y Address 
Person Completing Survey 
Position V 
Phone 




X. Background Information 1 . 

1. Type of Organization (check ell that apply) 

• ( 
{ ) Public * 

{ ) Private 1 

{ ) College or University ^ 

( ) Other (Specifyt 



) Youth Service Organization 

) National of Community Service 

Organixation 
) Religious Affiliation 



) 



) Residential camp (number _ 

{ ) seasonal (number 

f , ) year round (number 

) * Day camp (number ^ ) 

f ) seasonal (number 

{ ) year round (number 

) Travel camp (number _ 

) Other (specify 



) 



) (number 



Age. of camper, .served by camp, (check -11 that apply) 



) Young adults (17-24 years) 
) Adults (25-60 years) 
) Senior adults (61 plus years) 



4. 



( ) Pre-.chool children (0-5 years) ( 
( ) Children (6-11 years) < 
{ ) Teens (11-16 ysars) * 
Do any of your camps servs disabled campers? 

C } yss ( » »° 

Xf answsr is "no - , skip to question 17 
Is the camp population 
f ) Exclusively non-disabled campers 

, , ****** c.«p.r. *» '- 

camp program 
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( ) Primarily disabled campers 

( ) — Other-- {specify r — — - - -v* 



6... Of all the campers you serve, what is the total percentage of disabled campers? 

% * ■ 

b. What percentage of the camper, served have the following disabilities? 

% Mental Retardation 

'% Emotional Disturbance 



% Hearing Impairment 



_% Vision Impairment 

% Speech Impairment 

% Orthopedic Impairment 

% Multiple Impairment 



% Other (specify: 



7. Total number of campers served annually ; • 

l.a. Total number of counselors employed annually 

part-time '. full-time 

b. Total number of non-counseling staff employed annually 

part-time . full-time • . 

9. Total number of camp directors and assistant directors employed annually 

, seasonal . year-round 

10. a. Doe*^our organization offer a camp director certification program? 

| ) yes ( ) 

b. Please describe and/or attach a copy 

11. Does your organization provide a camp director job performance assessment tool? 

( ) . yes . ( ) no 

Please describe and/or attach a copy 

2^2. Camp Director Education Programs 

1. Doe; your organization conduct its own education programs for camp directors? 

( ) yes C I «0 

Please describes 



2. Doe. your organization provide any material, for camp director education and 

orientation? ' , 

( ) yes C I no 

O Please describe and/or attach copies t 
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3. Does your organization have an intern or apprentice program for camp directors? 



( ) yes ( ) no 

Please describes 

. .... ■ V ' 

4. Does your organization endorse any other camp director education programs? (AC A., etc 
{ >. yes { ) no 

Please describes 



5. Does your organization provide funds for camp directors jto attend other camp 
director education programs? 

( ) yes ( ) no 

Please comments 



6. Does your organization allow camp directors time-off to attend other camp director 
education programs? 

( ) yes ( ) no 

Please comments * 



7. Does your organization provide any other type of education or help for camp directors? 
( ) yes ( ) no 

Please describes 



Xf your organization has its own camp director education program, please complete the 
following additional questions. 

It your organization does not have a ca«p director education program, this is the end 
of the questionnaire. Thank you for your participation in completing this form. 

** ^ 

1XX. Cutp Director Education Programs < ^ tv 

I. flow many year.* haa your education program been in operation? 

.( I .1-3 year a I > 4-6 year. 2*}$ 

< % 7-10 yw I | 10 piua year. 



. „e offered annually* Please specify the number 



Comments i 

2. Ho* many session 
Comments: 



3. how many persons participate in the 
the number _ ? * 
Comments* 

1 ' ' 

4. How long doe. each education ....ion la.t? 

| ) 1 week 
( ) 1 week plus 




annually? Please specify 



II H day 
I ) 1 day 
| ) 2-6 day. 
Comment, i 



...wv the number of sessions per season, 
j 5 . when are the session, offered? Please specify the numb 



Fall 

Winter 



Spring 
Summer 



Common ts t 




Comments. 



7. Who attend, the education program.? ora anis.tion 

I ) Camp director, new to the organisation 
| ) All camp director. 11 

' '' | ' ) Other, tspecify '■ _ : 



Comment. t 



|. Who is responsible for' conducting the 

po.ition title., end addre.se., if known.) 



education programs? (PI P- cl ^ namB " 



Please list the specific goal, and objectives of the education programs, (attach 
copies , if -avai lab le) . — - . — 



What subject are emphasized in the education sessions? (check all that apply) 

( ) Camping philosophy 

( ) Staff development 

( ) facility management and maintenance 

C ) Business management and maintenance , r 

( ) Evaluation, accountability and liability 

( ) Camper development < 

C ) Legislation j 

I ) Self-assessment of camp director 

« * 

■ * . ..." * 

f. ) Pood service management \ 
I ) Camp organization and planning 
( ) Public relatione 
( ) Program development 
( ) Special audiences 

( ) Special populations-children 

( ) Special populations-adults 

f JT Special populations-senior adults 

( ) family camping 

'{ ) Other (specify , * 

Comments i 

■* •'-■■» 
What ut.ri.ls .r. utiliz.d in your .duc.tion progr«m.7 (check .11 th.t .ppiyl 
I | St.ff unu«l C ) Tils* or .lid. .ot. 1 

( ) «*.din 9 . I » Progr.ro.ed .tu'dy guid.. 

C ) T.p.. or record. C I Oth.r (.pecify __ — > 

Comntti # 

PI.... li.t th. tltto. .nd loction. (or .tt.ch copie.. i£ .v.iUbl.l of .ny «.t.ri.l 
.yoo ... th.t you would r.co— nd for u.. by oth.r .duc.tion progrm. for e.«p director. 
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■ •' * * , 1,-heek all 7 that ..apply) 

, conduct your education sessions? (check ai 
»• Wh.t n-thod. .re used to conduct y ^ _ ^ dl9CUS . lo n. 

, , Tr.inino manual ^ j . presentations 
< *) Readings 

, |1 Case studies 

| ) Rol. pl.y/sW tlon .;: ctlon 

. 1 • j j -Compotcncy-Msea xn»** 



I ) Lecture 
1 ( ) Domo^Atudy 

I ) Cue»t speaksr* 

1 I ) Other (specify 

f ) tanel discussion! 

Corvnsntsi ■ 



♦ ncie. to b. acquired b> camp directors by 
„... Doe. your oration specify competencies to , . ^ ^ 

' completion of the .ducatioa P rogr«7 

fl ..s. list or attach copy, if available. 



Comments. * [ 

' * « ." a i„.d by e»ch individua^p*rilci 

Xf your answer is y el ' P* wp 
Mailable. 

Comments i f • 

14. Oops the eduction progr" ssti.fy r q ^ ^ ^ f j; ^ 

registration progrsn* 
pltase describes 

■ ' - • * 7 

CoKMntst 



Thank you for your 
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\ APPENDIX B 

Letter* to National Camp Executives Group 
and Council of Religiously Affiliated Camps 




WASHINGTON. O.C. 20002 
TELEPHONE: (202) 547-6690 



July 28, 1980, 



Dear 



The American Camping Association 1. currently conducting a to a surr 

^^exiinatereaTly this year. The mestionnalre, "Survey of Camp J>"^°' 

Vacation Programs" was developed in ""^^^dSec^loW S£vi£ 
Project STRETCH, a federally funded training project directed toward, improving 

training for camp directors nationwide. . ^ 

The objective of the survey was to asses, the statu, of camp d ^ e ^°^" u ^ 
eurrentlj available in the U.S. (ana Canada!. However, response to the survey 
«?£r£ \rae insufficient to fully determine which agencies are providing camp 
S^r^ducTtton:^^-. -d to describe f^f^T^X^ 
nation contained in the training effort. Therefore, the American * 
ciation and Project STRETCH have asked Hawkins fi JS^^. 
tors involved in the survey effort! to contact members of the N»ti||al Camp Ex 
icuUvee Group and the Council of Religiously affiliated Camps to 
what types of camp director educational opportunities are being offered on a _ 
nattonaTbasis. Shis information will be used to validat '^l™^™"' 
ed by local branches of many of the agencies represented i^these °S« Sntent 
Sons, in addition, we are asking that you provide information on th e content 
Sal. and objectives, teaching methods, and educational resources of 
training program. He would also like a listing of specific titles, of 
Iator7a?s! Thi. information will be used by ACA ^^rtaih wha t type- of 
training camp director, are receiving nationwide and to **£™ ine if m COn 
tent' area, or competencies are covered more fully than others. 

Therefor., w. are ..king that you, a. . ^T^Zl^^S^^ 
organization or national denomination, compete th. enclosed "J" ™ 

?2urn it to Hawkin. « Associate. In th. po. age-paid .nv.lop. P^ed by Au 
19u«7 Plea.. fe.l fr.. to Include any written H«toriU. t^t you may 
Z. ascribing' any training program tor W^«J^*<V£ *^Z£S^ 
or li.ting material, used, goal, and objective., etc. You may have air eaay 
Scllled 2nd r.tum«l • copy of the «urvey. ^^^^^^l n f 
daw ha. .lapsed, we are asking that you* pleas, completa thi. survey rcrrm ana 
rXn It! Sltow-up telephone cell. will, be m*de the week of Augu.t 11, 198Q 
to .licit information from agonal.* not responding. . 
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-2- * * 
t * 

X • 

■* 

J complete report on -the status of camp director training in the U.S. will be • 
available by November 30. You may, if you like , request a copy of this ^com- 
plete report by checking the box at the end of the questionnaire. We hope 
that the results of the survey will be" as useful to your agency as to the 
American Camping Association. 

Thank you for your^time and ^operation in this effort, your input is vitally 
-important and is greatly appreciated. —a- r . ........... 

• ■ # * * ' 

Sincerely, 




Denis* Robinson 

Research Associate 

• . > - , . i . 

Enclosures 

DKR/ema , 



r 
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ADDENDUM A 



Follow-up of Specif ic Camp*Director Education Programs 
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AMERICAN CAMPING ASSOCIATION 

Project STRETCH Camp Director Program 
Bradford Woods 
Martinsville, Indiana 46151 



Agency Name 



Agency Address 



Person Completing. .Questionnaire 

> . . ■ .. .' 

Position - ' ;• ■ •■ ••' "• ■ t : ■■' 

Phone 



Cainp Director Education Programs 

-. ' • ■ ■ ■ . ■ '• 

1. Does your organization conduct its own education programs for camp 
• directors? 

( > yes ( ) no 

2. When will your next camp director education program be conducted? 
Please specify the date/s. . • - '~^S Sw 

3. Where will your, next camp director education program be conducted? 
Please list specific location. 



x 



A. a. Who will be responsible for conducting the education program? 
(Please specify the name/names, position titles, and addresses) 



A.b.May we contact this person/persons in the future regarding further 
information about your education programs? 

( ) yes ( ) no 

" ; ... • 

5. Please specify the approximate number of participants who jit 9 11 be 
attending the education program. m .■ 



Who will be attending the education program? 
( ) All camp directors 

( ) Camp directors pew to the organization 
( ) Other, (Specify . 
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OffoeMcan cot ryplng association 



Dear Colleague: 

On June 1, 1979, the American Camping Association was awarded a three- 
year federal training -grant from the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped. 
The project, STRETCH, is directed toward improving training for camp directors 
serving the handicapped through m^instreaming programs. 

One of the major objectives of Project STRETCH for 1979-1980, is to assess 
the current status of camp director training currently available in the U.S. 
If you have already completed a survey, we greatly appreciate your time 
and effort on behalf of this project. 

During Fall, 1979 through Spring, 1980, the coordinator for Project STRETCH 
will attend all American Camping Association sponsored camp director training 
institutes td collect information on ^efcrriculum and delivery methods used. 
As part of -Project STRETCH, Summer, 1980 through Spring 1981, we would like 
to send a representative frdm Project STRETCH to observe camp director 
education programs being offered by other organization*. 

We would appreciate your assistance in this task by answering the enclosed 
questions* Thank you for your tim^ and cooperation, your participation 
will be valuable in improving camping services. 



Please return your completed questionnaires to: 



— a 

Hawkins £ Associates 
804 D Street, K.E. 
Washington, D.C. 20002 



c 



Sincerely , yJ 

' Sue Stein 
Project D^ector 



Bradford Woods. Man in* vine, IN 46151 (117) 342 8456 

NATIONAL STAFF 
Armand B. Ball. Executive Vice President 
Mif hul C. Kramer* Direcior of Business Operations 
Gl*«a T. Job, Direcior of Communications 
•Kay Kesier*0!i»er # Director of Member Services * 

Sa-aCa-Sa Bkaafla EAsgaa-aR^Baftaaga £ T Q C T C M -i — l -J- 
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7. Please list the specific goals and objectives of the education programs, 
(attach copies, if available). 



J • 



8. Please describe the program agenda, if known, (attach copies, if 
available) . 



9. Would your organization be willing to have a representative from Project 
STRETCH attend your next education, program to observe your curriculum. 

- ' • > 



( ) yes ( ) no 



TTiank you for your participation in completing this questionnaire! 



Results of Questionnaire: Camp Director Education Programs 

The results of the Survey of Camp^fcirector Education Programs 
as discussed in this report indicated a need for more detailed infor- 
mation from those organizations conducting their own education program 
for camp directors. 

Sixty-one agencies indicated in this report that they provide camp 
director education programs. Further information was requested through 
•questionnaire (included in this Addendum) on Camp Director Education 
Programs. The questionnaire requested information about: where and 
when the next camp director education program was to be conducted; who 
would be responsible for conducting the program; who would be attending 
the program; what the goals and objectives would be; the program 
agenda; and whether or not a representative from Project STRETCH would 
be able to attend the education program. 

Fifteen organizations , 125%) responded to this questionnaire. The 
following tables describe the response to this questionnaire. Some of 
the respondents who indicated in this report (Survey of Camp Pirec tor 
Education Programs) that /they did provide camp director education pro- 
grams, Indicated in this questionnaire that they did not provide such 
programs. 
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Table of Responses to Camp Director 
Education Programs Questionnaire 



Organization 



Idaho Parks * 
Recreation 
Statehouse, 
jy>ise Idaho 
13720 



MN Dept, of 
Natural Resources 
box* 4 centiennial 
Bldg« 

St. Paul, MN 

S5155 

National Rifle 
Association of 
Amer ica 
1000 Rhode Is. 
Ave. N.W. 
Wash, . D.C. • 

Denver Area 

Council of 

Camp Fire 

2901 W. 19th Ave: 

Denver, CO 

80204 



Pioneer Girl 
Scout Council^ I he 
324 N. Highland 
Gastonia, N.C. 
2B052 



Education 
Programs 



yea 



yes 



Date 



June 2- 
6, 198b 



April 

24-27, 

1980* 



yes 



yes 



yes 



May 1- 
4, 1980 



unknown 



Location 



Harriman State 
Park 

Boise, Idaho 



varies i camp 
within Twin 
Cities area 



U.S. Olympic 
Training Center 
Colorado Springs, 
Colorado 



Camp Fire National 
Headquarters, 
Kahflas City, MO 



unknown 



unknown 



Coord inator/mav. . 
they be contacted 

Gene Eyrand, Park 
Manager 

Bill Dokkeri, Chief 
of Operations 
yes 



Mary Anne Kelly - 
Program Director 
yes 



Richard Mitchell- 
Coordinator 
yes 



Connie Coutellier 
Outdoor Admin. 
Specialist 
4601 Madison Ave. 
Kansas City, M0 
yes 



Girl scouts of the 
U.S.A. 

830 Third Ave. . 
New York, N.Y • 



Number and 
audience 

all camp directors 
7 



Project * 

STRETCH 

Observer 

yes 



all camp directors 
assistant directors 
environmental 
awarness coordinators 
20 



all camp directors 
others 



unknown 



unknown 



yes 



yes 



yes 



unkno> 



2;30 
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Table of Responses to Camp Director 
Education Proarams Questionnaire cont . 











Coordinator/may 




Proji 
STRE' 
Obse 


Organization 


Education 


Date 


Location 


Number and 




Programs 






they be contacted 


audience 



Helena YMCA . No - YMCA National Headquarters offers a program. 

1200 No Last Contact Chuck Keejawf - National office of YMCA in New York 

Chance Gulch ; J 
Helena, MT 



Makemic Woods 

Pa mn-Pon t « 

Retreat 
P.O. Box 39 
Barhamsville, VA 

23011. V 


Yes 

•>.* •. j " • 


Oct. 27- 

IH\J V . M f X 70 V 

Nov. 11-12 


Oct. 27 - Presby- 
terian School of 
Christian Ed. 
Richmond, VA 
Nov. 11 -unknown 


Robert Allen - 

Area President, A.C.A 

Dr. Donald Griggs - 
Prof, of Continuing 
Ed. , P.S.C.E 
yes 


all camp 
directors 
30 


ye 


American Diabetes ^ 
Association 
Baltimore , M.D. 


Yes 


June 8~ 
11, 1980 


Camp Glyndon 
Baltimore, MD. 


• unknown 


camp 

directors 
others 


ye 


American 


No 












Foundation for, 
the Blind 
15 W, 16th St. 
Wash. D.C. 














Boy Scouts of 
America, National 
Headquarters 
P.O. Box 61030 
D/Fw Airport, 
Tx. 75261 


Yes 


included in 
A)£>endix B 


included irt 
Append ik B 


unknown 


varies 


yec 
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Table of Responses to Camp Director 
Education Programs Questionnaire cont. 



organization 



Education 
Programs 



Date 



Location 



Coord inator/may 
they be contacted 



Number and 
audience 



Projec 
STRETC 
Observ 



Pioneer Girls 
Camp Cherith 
Box 788 
wheaton, IL 
60187 



yea 



Nov. 21- 
23, I960 



Pioneer Girls 
Headquarters 1 
27 W 130 St. \ 
Charles Rd. 
Wheaton, IL 



Eva Lee Henderson 
National Camp 
Administrator 
yes 



all camp directors 
camp administrator 
for Pioneer Girls 
of Canada ■ 



yes 



Golden Valley 
nirl Scout 
Council', Inc. 
5665 E. We stover 
Suite 101 
Fresno, CA 
93727 



yes 



April 
18-20, 

1980 



San Francisco 
Bay Girl Scout 
Council 
Camp Ho thin 
Fairfax, CA 



Sharon Kosch - 

Resident Camp Admin. 

Chris Roderick - 

Consultant 

670 McCormick St. 

£an Leandro, Ca 

yes 



camp directors 
buisnefcs managers 
camp administrator 



Unkno 



The Salvation 
Army ,' ■ 

1?0 W. 14th St. 
New York, N.Y. 



yes 



National 
Convention 
Kindrftd 
Session 



Texas - others 
for Day £$mp 
Director training 



Marion Henderson 
yes 



all camp directors 



unkno 



American Red 
Cross/ National 
Headquarters 
77th and D Sts. 
NJW. Wash. ~b.C. 
&b006» ,. 



No 



Greater YMCA 
Camp Fuller 
Box 111 

Pearce Dale, RI 
02883 




No 
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Table of Responses to Camp Director 

'Education Programs Questionnaire coiit. • 

. '■ ■ * ' 0 1 ' " * v 


Organization 


Goals and Objectives 

> * • ^ 


- 1. Idaho Parks and 
Recreation . 


' . / 

- provide departmental guidelines for the YCC 
program as well as- review Federal' regulations 
and guidelines. • 

1 


2. MM Dept. of Natural , 
Resources 


- train and orient new camp directors and key 
camp staff ' 

- opportunity for sharing ideas and knowledge 
cover program policy cnanges wnn returning 

' directors 

« 


j. national Kine Association 


— safety regulations ^ < 

- general orient/ation programs \ 


4. Denver Area Council of 1 
Camp f ire s *• 


- no response 

; . t 


5. Pioneer Girl Scout Council, Inc. 
Gastonia, N.C. 


- no response 

* 

\ 


.6. Pioneer Girls Camp Cherith 

V .—• 


- build unity and loyality as a Pioneer Girls 
camp family ■ * 

- become irore aware of camp personnel and give • 
direction in meeting these needs 

- instill philosophical values and give Knowledge 
that would be foundational to staff training 
and' programming 

givft vision and direction for quality camping 


/. w)iaen valley Girl Scout 
Council, Inc. 

• • 


, - pre-camp training 

- camp administration J • . 
unifying a staff 
balancing the budget 

camp laws/ policies « 
emergencies 


8. The Salvation Army 


^ set- prior txf* each sessioh » 


9. American Red Cross 


- no response | 


0. Greater Providence YMCA/Camp Puller 


- no r a: ponse 


1. Helena YMCA 


-no response j 


2.^|ikemic Woods 
^Pmp-Conference-Retreat 


- explore energy options and simpler life styles ! 

- study the theology which dictates a different 
use of our resources 

r - 
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Aduxe ot AeaLo .aes eg camp uiieimi 
Education Programs Questionnaire cont. 



Organization 


, — — • 1 , „ 

Goals and Objectives 


1 

13. American Diabetes Association . 


- no response 


14. American Foundation for the Blind 


- no response 

i 


15. Boy Scouts of America 
National Office 

• j , , * 


~ goals and objectives are established 
for each individual session. 
There are abput„120 sessions 




* Organisation 

♦ 


Program Agenda 

• * ■ 


• • 

1. Idaho Parks and Recreation 


- not available 


2. MN Department of Natural Resources 


- no response 

* %% 


"3. National Rifle Association 


- no response 


4. Denver Area Council of Camp Fire 


■ - contact National Camp Fire 


• — ■ ' \ 




5. Pioneer GiVl Scout Council, Inc. 
Gastenia, N.C. 


- no response 


6. Pioneer Girls Camp Cherith 

» • 


• Tentative sessions: 
fundraising 

evaluating camp progr ant/objectives 
maintaining communication with 

pioneer girls representative 
Btaf f recruitment/ interviewing 
Bible study/communion 


7, Golden Valley Girl Scout; .Council Inc. 


- no response • ; 


&• The Salvation Army , 

* • 


- no response \^ 


w — * — r~ 

{^American Red Cross > 


- no response >^ ^ 


■ — : — r — ~" 

10. Greater Providence YMOV Camp Puller 

L 9 " — — 1 


- no response 
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Table of Responses to Camp Director 
f Education Programs Questio nnaire cohtl 



T 



Organization 


• 

Goala and Objectives - r 

• 


• • * 

1. Idaho Parks and 
Recreation 


- — , ■ . — — ' " 

- provide departmental guidelines for tjie YCC 

program as well as review Federal regulations t 
and guidelines. 


2. MN Dept. of Natural 

Resources ^ 


- train and orient new camp directors ana *ey 
camp staff 

- opportunity for sharing ideas and knowledge 
cover program policy changes with returning 

• directors ' 


J. National Kin e Association 


* safety regulations 

- general orientation programs ^ 


4. Denver Area Council of 
^ Camp Fire 

. . * ■ 


- no response 


5. Pioneer Girl Scout Council, Inc. 
Gaotonia, N.C. 


- no responsei f v 

• * 
■ ■ U g- 


[6. Pioneer Girls Camp Cherith 


-build unity and loyality as a Fioneer Giriof 
camp family 

- become more aware of camp personnel and give 
direction in meeting these needs / 

J- instill philosoph ical values and give knowledge 
that would be foundational to staff training 
aitfT progTanntling 

- give visionjand direction formality camping 


/. Golden vaiiey Gin pcout 
Council, Inc. • 

■ t 
\ 


— ore— camD training 

- camp administration 
unifying a staff 
balancing the budget 

camp laws/ policies • 
emergencies * ' q 


. 8 V . The Salvation Army 


- set prior to each session £ — >^ » 


9. American Red Cross 


- no response 1 


10. Greater Providence YMCA/Camp Fuller 


1 

- no response | 


11. Helena VMCA 


«% no response 


I|Bk4akemic Woods 
^^Camp-Con f er e nee- Re t r a. a t 


, - explore energy options and simpler life styles I 
- study the theology which dictates a different m < 
use of our resources 
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Table of Responses to Camp Director 
Education Programs Questionnaire cont. 


Organization 

■».,«' J • v ' 


Program Agenda 

f * : - ' •; T !•' 


11; Helena YMCA 

> 


- no response . .'. 


12. Makemic Woods Camp>-Conference retreat x» 


- A.M. - Various spfealcert 1 (from NASA, ' 
r VPI Institute of environmental 

studies, expert Theologians) - 
' - P.M. - individual study at Richmond 
Theological Comntanity Library 

- evenings - review new A.V. materials 

on ecology and energy r 
resources 


13. American Diabetes Association 


/ ... • : ■ 

- no response • i 


14. American Foundation for the Blind 


- no response / * / 


t * - 

15. Boy Scouts of America ' 


> 

varies for each individual session v 


■ v ' ' , i\ " ■. " ■ 

• ' • ' , ■ ■■ • *•'•'■.-*'■*.-'•... ' ■ 

v ■ . ■ ' • 4 ' ■ 

ft . . ... 

* ■ . . . ' 
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CAMP DIRECTOR EDUCATIONAL NEEDS ASSESSMENT/ 
COMPETENCY SELF ASSESSMENT SURVEY 
EVALUATION SUMMARY . 
TABLE OF CONTENTS 

Introduction 

Survey Description 

Intended Survey Population 

Prablems and Limitations 

Results and Analysis 

1 Background Information * 

a. ) Ages- of Respondents 

b. ) Sex of Respondents 
e;) Educational Attainment 

d, )^ Major Cause of Study 

e. ) Camp Organizational Affiliations 

^ f l ye^CrEPUnd, us^ Sej^Qn&L OirecAgjrj ^ j. , 

g. ) Course Taken For Credit/Workshops 

h. ) Type of Camps - 

i . ) Accredited - ACA or Other J v 

Other Certifications 

2. Education: Disabled Populations 

a. ) Participation In Courses/Seminars 

3. Educational Needs » . ^ ; 

a/) Area's of Need - Information and Training 

b. ) Seventeen Topics *- 4 Scores 

c. ) Seventeen Topics - A Comparison 

d. ) Methods of Learning - Score, 

e. ) Methods of Learning - A Compari<son 

f . ) Training Resource - Scores 

g. ) Training 'Resources * A Comparison 

h. ) Size, -Length, Season, Location 
1.) C.B.I- Pros and Cons 

j.) problems and Suggestions 

4 . Camp Di rector Sel f Assessmen • - ■ 
a.) Eleven Competencies 

Corel us ion 
Appendix A 
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Camp Director Educational Needs Assessment/ 
.Competency Survey Self Assessment 
' Evaluation Summary 
FINAL REPORT 



. . t 
Introduction 



The purpose of the Camp Director Needs Assessment Survey Is to determine 
the areas of need and Interest of a sample of camp directors nationwide, in 
order to enhance the training of camp directors. The results of this survey will 
. enable those providing education programs for camp directors to focus on spe- 
cifically stated needs, and to design programs which meet those needs and In- 
^ tefests. 

> : \ To supplement Information on educational needs, respondents provided in- ^ 
put on training methods, formats, and educational materials they feltwould be 
best in camp-director education programs.: It is hoped that this data will be. 
used by tbose designing educational programs to improve the effectiveness of 

traimng programs. ; . . k 

"Th. survey instrument Itself was designed ... . major activity in conjunc- 
tion wlt.v the tricar. Camping /ysoclation-s Project STRETCH. Project STRETCH 
is , ,edere> training project. receiving funds from the Bureau of Education for 1 
the Handicapped; It Is directed toward improving Jfra/ning for camp directors, 
with special emphasis on those serving handicapped campers through mainstream- 
,„ programs. Th^survey wil. provlde^ormation about the number of camp- 
ing program which are current), serving the handicapped, the nature of the 
disabled potations served, and the amount of . training ca,,p directors have 
had., and feel they need, to Improve mainstreaming programs for handicapped 

tampers. ' 

Results.of this survey will be used as a basis for future activities 
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undertaken -In conjunct ion with Project STRETCH, and:, at the same tlme/wil. 
provide a reliable basis for changing and Improving camp director'education ■ 

programs. „ • 

Camp Director Needs A ssessment Survey y 

The survey made use of both objective and subjective questions/ in order 
to best assess the educational needs and interests of camp directors. It was 
■ divided into two major parts: Part t - Background Information, and Part II - 

E ducat«.nal\eeds. A "Camp Director Competency Survey and Self Assessment'. is_, 
Included as a part of the second section. 

,. Part I of the suryeyT^pondents. were, asked to prpvid^background in- , 

" ' formation including:, ^^m^i^ir*^^^ ' 
number (If available); educational attainment and major course of study, camp's 
' ' " organizational aff II lation; and. whether or not they function as a year-round 
• . or seasonal camp director. The directors were asked to list courses and pro- 
fessical wopjtshops, ulnars or education programs relating °" t \ 
."- door education, or.arelated field In which they were involved during the last 

five years. Next, respondents ware asked to specify course work or seminars 
which focused on disabled' populations In which they have participated. In- 
flation on the types of camps with which. respondents were affiliated, as 
«„ as the camps' affiliation status was Minted In the last questions In 

^Part I. :.*;■■'■ 
The second part of the survey gave r.spondents an opportunity to outline 
their perceived educational needs as. camp directors. Directors were asked to 
„s, their three greatest areas of need, based on their own experience as camp 
I'' directors. Sixteen topics were provided for the respondent to rank .a. order 
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of their Importance for Inclusion In camp director graining programs. To com- 
pi ©rent these statements of need, respondents were asked to provide Information 
Gin the education formats afnd materials they felt would best meet their .-training 
needs; again, a specific list of responses was provided, and the camp directors 
were able to provide a rank ordering of these responses, addition, the 
directors gave their opinions as to the best size, length, time and location 
for potential education programs. 

Competency-based instruction Is a relatively new educational concept which 
Project STRETCH is considering as a viable method for educat ion programs, A 
brj$f description was provided for those completing the survey; they were then 
asked to copnent on whether Or not a competency-based instructional design 
would be appropr iate in -an education program for camp directors. 

Respondents listed problems they had encountered in their experience with 
education programs for adults, and were given the opportunity to describe one 
new and different thing they felt should be incorporated in an education pro- 
gram for camp directors, * . • 

At the close of the survey, those responding were asked to complete a 
Camp Director Competency Survey— Self Assessment- This form contained eleven 
competency statements chosen by Project STRETCH and th^ American Camping As- 
sociation which identifies roles and abl 1 1 t ies necessary to those serving as 
camp directors; From each competency statement, respondents were asked to rate 
themselves in relation to: present abil i ty; importance to their job; and the, 
amount of training they need in the specific area- A scale of one to five was 
•sed, with - M 1 M representing a low ratfng, and "5" a high score. 

Respondents were encouraged to prov ide addi tional comments throughout the 
survey instrument. 

A copy of the survey is included in Appendix A of this report. 
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Intended Survey Population * 

The Camp Director ^eeds Assessment Survey was randomly distributed to 
HOO camp directors nationwide, This population included camp directors ifra 
variety of camp settings , as wel 1 as those who serve as year-round (as opposed 
- to seasonal) directors. Surveys were sent to camp directors known to work 

, with handicapped campers or other special populations, but only as they formed 
a natural part of the''randb^^ No effort was made to bias the sample on 

the basts of age, s$x, agency affiliation, or type of camp operated by the 
directors. It was hoped that by using a large survey population, a wide vari- 
ety of camp directors' opinions and nqeds would be represented. 

. / Survey Problems and Limitations 

While the survey Instrument was designed to apply to ,a wide variety of 
camp directors, and while random techniques were used, a greater number of 
responses have been returned from ACA members than non-members. This could 
indicate either that more of the camp directors In the survey population, or 
that ACA members are more Interested or involved in camp director education 
programs. The following report represents an analysis of tlpe information pro- 
vided by 129 ACA certified camp directors; 260 non-certified camp directors; 
and 68 camp directors vtyo are not members of ACA. ^ 

At the same time, It should be noted that a small percentage of the sur- 
veys were returned without response due to wrong addresses or other reasons for 
non-delivery. 

Resul ts and Analysis 

The following report evaluates a total of **57 responses which represents 
33t of the total number of surveys distributed. 
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- The survey results were analyzed according to ACA certified camp directors, 
ACA non-certified camp directors, and non-ACA members to determine if there are 
arjy basic trends particular to any group or any concrete d i fferences based on 
129 responses f rom ACAcertif ied camp directors, 260 non-certified ACA members 
and 68 non-ACA members, 
1 , Background Informat ion 

Ages of Respondents 



Age 

20 or under 


ACA Cert. Members 


ACA Non-Cert. Membe/s 


Non-Members 


0* 


0 

• 


.2* 


21-25 


i% 


8* 




26-30 


9* • 


29* 


38* 


31-35 


16* 


: 20 * 


16* 


36-^0 


15* 




12* 




in 


9* 


12* ~ 


*»6-50 


20* 


' ; 9* " 


3* 


51 or older 


28* 


16* 


3* 

i. 




100* 


100* 


100* 



ACA certified camp directors appear to be on the average, older than non 
^ certified members and non-members. There Is no appreciable difference between 
the/nOn-member group and the non-certified group. 

Sex of Respondents 
ACA Cert. Members ACA Non-Cert. Members 

71* . 59* 

29* *♦'* 



Sex 

MALE 

FEMALE 



0 



Non-Members 
U* 
56* 



9 
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100* io6* ioo* 

The non-member group is represented by both male and female members without 
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any significant difference between the two groups. Both the ACA groups have a 
larger percentage of male camp directors with the ACA certified members having 
a significantly larger number of males than females. *. 



Educational Attainment of Respondents 



Degree 
High School 
Some Col lege 
Bachelors Oeg. 

Col lege Oeg. 

♦ Courses 

Masters Oeg. 

Masters Oeg. 

• ♦. Courses 

Doctorate Deg. 
Other 



ACA Cert. Members 

:•' "• 2% 
n 

8% 
35% 

6% 

7% 



ACA Non-Cert. Members 
2% 

31 
18% 

35% 

22% 
18*' 

2% 
0% 



Non-Members 
0% 
. 7% 
16% 
.1»1% 



f 



12% 
2}% 

n 
o% 



100% 



100% 



100% 



In all three groups, 93 percent or better have at least a bachelors degree. 



Major 
Education. 
Physical Ed, 
Retreat ion 
Special Ed. 
Other 



Major Course of Study 

ACA Cgrt. Members ACA Non-Cert. Members Non-Members 

30% " 26% . 27% 

11% 10% }k% ' 

19% 19% 21% 

4% 5% 5% 

36% l»0% ^3% 



100% 



100% 



100% 



The following Tlst represents other areas from both ACA certified members - 
and nonrcertif ied members as well as non-ACA members that were sited as their 
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major course of study. At least 33$ of the respondents studied areas other than 
those listed above. Camp di rectors appear to come from a wide variety of educa- 
tionaf backgrounds. The majority of respondents are involved with a social serv- 
ice or "helping profession. 11 



• 


psychology 






ft 


history 


• 


theology 






• 


journal Ism. 


• 


soc i o 1 ogy 






• 


commun lea t ions 


• 


social work 






• 


admtnistrat ion 


• 


outdoor education 






• 


English 


• 


genera l stud ies 








economics 


• 


counsel ing 






• 


science 


• 


group work 






• 


health 


• 


0hl losophy 






ft 


engineering 


• 


business 






ft 


music 


• 


art 




ft 


theater 


• 


occupational therapy 











Camp Organizational Affiliations 



ACA Certified Members 



ACA Non-Certified Members 



Religious Organizations k$% 



Private Organizations 

Girl Scouts 

YMCA 

Canpfire ,. 
A€A 

Special Populations 



19* 

9* 
8* 
J»* 

2* 



TrooT 



Rel igious 
Girl Scouts 
YMCA 
Private 
Campf i re 
Easter Seals 
ACA 
YWCA 

Salvation Army 
Bt>y Scouts 
A-H Clubs 
Boys Clubs 
Schools 
Jaycees 
Big Brothers 
Special Pppulations 1* 
Girls Clubs' 1* 

TooT 



21% 
18* 
17* 
12* 

8*i 

3* 
3* 
3* 
2* 
2* 
2* 
1* 



Non-Members, 

Girl Scouts . 36* 
YMCA • 29* 

Religious 11* 
Campf ire "7* 
Boy Scouts 6* 
Spec i a 1 Pop . 1 s 6* 
Big Brothers 3* 
Schools 2* 



TooT 



All three groups of respondents represent a wide variety of social service 
organizations. The Girl Scouts, YMCA, religious, and private organizations rep- 
resent the most numerous organizational af f i 1 iat ipns . There are no significant 
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dlfferences between the three groups In this area. 



Vear-Round Directors vs. Seasonal Directors 



Year-Round 
Seasonal 




ACA Non-Cert. Members 
32% 



Non-Members 
29% 



100% 



100% 



Occupation During Remainder of Year 



This list represents a combination of the responses from a,1 1 three groups. 



Y 



— t 



• Program 3 i rector 

• Teacher 

• Youthworker . V* 

• YMCA Director 

t Col lege professor 

• Education Services Director, 
Girl Scouts 

• Recreation Director 

• Own nursery school 

• Director of education 
t Camping services director 

• Headmaster 

• Parish Priest 

• Activity therapist 
t Director, Big Brothers 

• Secretary 

• Own and operate ski shop 

• Adult Department director 
#^ Associate physical director 



# Programming - YMCA 

# Executive - Girl Scouts 

# Coordinator - Camp^FIre 

Girls V ' 

- Agency director 

Minister o> Education 
Aquatics director 

#V Retired 

amp si te consul tan t 

# Outdoor education 
counselor 

# Recreation supervisor 

# Evangel 1st mirH ster 

# Education consu l tafnt 

# Youth Officer - Salva- 
t Ion Afmy 

# Executive director - 
Camp Fire Girls 



fhi majority of camp directors In both groups of ACA meters .are year-round 
camp directors, uhereas only 23% of the non-member group are serving In that 
capacity. The concept of the year-ro'und camp program is a relatively new and 
rapidly growing alternative to the summer ;amp. 

Thtre were no significant differences betwe^ the three groups in relation 
to occupations ^dJrlng the remainder of the. year. 
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AC A- Cert if ied Members 

Camp Leadershi p 
Recreation Clashes 
Education 
Group Work 
Biology 
Psychology • 
Outdoor Education 
Adftin i strat ion 
Coimun icat ion 
USI 

First Aid 
C hem 1 s t ry 
Ecology 



Courses Taken For Credit In 
Camping or Related Field \ 

ACA Non-certified Members 

* Counsel ing 
Business Management 
Camping 
Psychology 
Re I ig ion 
Leisure Studies 
Recreation 
Outdoor Education 
Sociology 
Group Dynamics 
Administration 
Social Work 
First* Aid 
Supervision 
Creative Dramatics'" 
Program Planning 
Chi Id Develbpment 
Music 

Physical Education - 



Professional Workshops or Seminars 
Camping and Outdoor Educati on 



A£A-Certif ied Members 

'ACA conventions 

ACA workshops 

AO* certification seminars 

ACA visitor training 

Camping workshops 

Ot/tdoor education 
workshops 

AO ecology workshops 

Penr counsel ing 

Caripf ire training 

YMCA camp directors con- 
ference * 

Stress seminars 

Red Ckoss workshops " 

CPR>First Aid 

NY State Outdoor Iducation 
Seminar 

Acclimatisation Workshops^ 



ACA Non-certified Members 

ACA conventions 
ACA workshops . 
ACA vlsl tors training 
Girl Scout training 
{JRPA sessions 

YMCA camp director training 

Outdoor education workshops 

Nqw gdmes workshops 

Food service management 
sessions 

Envi ronmenta 1 educat ion 
workshops 

Camping for spec ial popula- 
tions 

Campfire trail ing 

J»-H tral/iing. 

Boys Club training 

ACA ecology workshops 

Church camping 

Boy Scouts workshops 

Acclimatization Workshops 



Non-Members 

Bus i ness 

Management 
Recreat ion 
WSf 

Administration 
Counse I ing 
Outdoor Educa- 
tion 



Non-Members 

ACA conventions 

ACA workshops 

Girl Scout 
training 

Outdoor educa- 
tion work- 
shops 

Christian camp- 
ing conference 

YMCA workshops 

National Boy 
Scout Camping 
School 

Outward Bound 
School 
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Camp directors In general seem to , be involved in a great deal of education 
j training through universities, social service agencies, special population 
agencies, recreation and camping associations and religious organizations. The 
workshops/seminars which were most frequently mentioned by all three groups 
we>e ACA affiliated. A larger number of ACA members (both certified and non- 
.certified) than non-members have been involved in these workshops, conventions 
and education seminars. 

Types of Camp Affiliation 

ACA Cert: Members ACA Npn-cert.. Members Non-Members 

' ! : : • ^ 

Day \k% 20* 32* * 

Resident 29% 31*. * 31* 

Special Pop. -9* ' • • 10** f * 9* 

Travel - 12* 9* , « $% 1 , 

Seasonal 15* ' 15* « 4 17* 

Year-Rflund 15* 13** ' V 6* 

Otrfer (»ee List - ;6* 2* 0* 

Below) * — — — - 



1X)0* . 100*^ 100* 

Other: ski camp 

fami ly retreat 

eny i ronmenta 1 educat Ion camps v ^ ' 4 v 

tenn i s camps V \. ' i - 

troop camping \ - 

Title XX~camps X 
/ ^ Churcfy camps 4 > . , 

adventure camps * 
weekend camps 

winter camps , ' 

troop . ^ « . * 

camping 

Y. . * . * * > 

There is no appreciable difference as to the types of camps directors are 

iff II iated wi th. Residential camps are the most common type for both ACA cer- 
tified and non-certified carjip d i rectors as we 1 1 as. for non-ACA members. 

ttan^of the respondents were Involved with more than one type of camp 
and also mentioned that two or more of the above categor ies might describe one 
camp. 
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'Were, Camps ACA Accredited? 



YES 
NO 



YES 
NO 



ACA Certified Members 
. ' 92* 

• V V 8* ' 



ACA Non-certified Members 



T 



93% 



100% 



100% 



. • • . ' . v 

Were Camps 'Acer ed i ted or Approved by Other Agency 
• «.•.•■• ■ » 
ACA Certified Members &CA Non-certified Members 



35% ' 
65% 
100% 



fi2% 
58% 



100% 



Non~Membe r s 
72%/ 
28% 



100%, 



Non-Members 

\ m 

51% 



100% 

* » 

A 



wHor~ < ' 

ACA Certified. Camp Directors 

Texas Department of Health 

Resources * 
Boy §chout* of America 
YMCA . • ■ - 

State of New Hartipshl>e 
4 Gi>l Scouts, U.S'.A. 



ACA Non-certified Camp Directors 
YMCA 

Campf i re > 
Boy Scouts, of Amer ica / ^ 
State Heal tft v pepar tmenis 

(Connect Tcut, NH, Michigan,. 

Texas) \ K > ' ' 

Christian Camping Assqiq^rtlon' 
Girl Scputs, U.S.A. 
Red Cross 

Boys Club . — 
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Were You Jnvi/lved i n^ the Peered i ta.U^R Process? 

V 

ACA tertified Members • ACA Non-ce r.t i f i ed Members 



NO 



93% 

• 4 

> 7% 
100% 



"V. 
29% 



100% 



N 



Non-Hem beX 

-^r r , 

Girl Scouts 
YtfCA 

Boy ^CPuts of 

America 
£tate Heal th ^ 

Dept.'s 
* (NJ^I , CN) 



Non- Members 
100% 



ACA Certified Camp Directors 

Camp director during visit 
Prepare materials for visit , 
Prepare site for visit 
Visitor 
Admini strator 



&CA Non-certified Camp Directors Non -Members . 

/Prepare site ^ Prepare site 

Prepare materials ■■• 1 ^Director dur- 

Director during visit ; ing visi v t 

Helped pre- 
pare mater- 
■ * ■ / ial s 

*rity ofycamp's that have been accred i ted and/or site approved 
•were involved with the' ACA. The organizations other than ACA which were respon- 
<J* slble for accreditation or. site approyal\epresent a partial listing of the 

camp director 1 s organ izational af filiation?. 

•t rf > > ■ . ■ ■ « 

I . Eduction: Disabled Populations 

~ J ^ « . * ■ ' ' - ■ 

Part icipat ?Qn in Courses Dealing with Disabled Populations j 




ACA Cert. Members 




ACA Non-cert. Members 



Non -Members 
53% 
*»7% 



100% 



100% 



Participation in Seminars Dealing with Disabled Populations 
ACA Cert. Members *^ ACA Non-cert. Members Non -Members 



YES 
NO 



36% 
6*»% 



38% 
62% 



37% 
63% 



100% 



100% 



1 00% 



The .numbers af seminars ranged from one to; thirty to t^o many to mention 
for. A(?JP certified members, between 1 and 50 for non-certified members, -and from 
V to 10 for non -members. The length of 'the seminars rangted from one Jiour to 15 
day v for all three groups. 
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The vast majority of camps .that have been accredited and/or site approved 
were involved with the ACA. The organization's other than ACA which wer^ respon- 
sible for accred? ration or site approval represent a partial listing of the 
tamp d i re c tor 1 s .organ i za t i ona \ af f i 1 i a t ions ■ • ';. : v^.^ '^^^ v' •--■^ 



Participation in Courses Dealing with Disabled Populations 



ACA-Certif ied Members 


ACA-Noncerti f ied Members 


Non- Members 


33% 

No M 67% 


■ 66% 
100? 


53? 
*»7? 
100? 


Participation in Seminars Dealihq with Disabled Populations 


. ■ > ..^ ■ 
ACA-Certif ied Members 


ACA-Noncertif ied Members 


Non -Members . 


Yes ' 36? 
No 642 


'• v * 38? " 
• 62? 
100,? 


1 

%1% 
•63? 
100? 



9 
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The njjmber of seminars ranged from one to 30 to too many to mention for ACA- 
Certified Members, between 1 and 50 fa£ Noncertified members, and from'one- to 10 
for non-members. The length of the semi nars ^nged from one hour to 15 days for 
all three groups. 1 • 



ACA-Certif ied Members^ 

i 


^ Atijl- Nonce rt ;j f ied Members * 


| Non-Members 
» 


;Yes' . 24? \_ . 
Mo - ""»v /6? 

' . 1 ioo? 

1 


16? ■ ' .. / ■ 
84? 
100? 

• - 


• 26? 
743 
100% 



,,.■274 
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Par* of Certification Process - Contd. 



ACA-Certi f ied Members 



Was Certified; 

ACA 
Other 



61* 
39% 
100% 



Other: 



Washington State 
School psychology 
Easter Seal 



ACA-Nohcerti f ied Members f 



30% 
703 
100% 



YMCA 

Col lege credi t 
Red Cross 



Non*- Members 



0% 
100% 
-100% 

Teacher Cert I f i cation 
State Certification^ 
National Therapeutic 
Recreation Society 



^ss than half of the respondents have been involved in courses or seminars 
dealing with disabled populations. The majority of those who have had this special 

V 

training are involved with special populations in thei r jgbs or in directing camps 
specifically for the disabled. 

^y^This information inditates a tremendous heed for camp d i rector training deal- 
ing with disabled populations to meet the growing trend of imainstreaming in camping 
arid all areas of recreation and education.- 
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Educational Needs 



' •* In this section of the survey, respondents were asked to relay information on' 
their individual Jieeds and interests in terms of education .programs for camp direc- 
tors in the foKowing areas : content , speci fi c topi cs , general areas, format, 
organization, and materials. The camp di rectors were also asked to list or>£ spect- 



re 1 problem th'e| find in adult education programs as well 'as.one new and different 

thing they would like to see incorporated .n an education program for camp di rectors , 

, * . 

The following chart represents the areas in which camp directors felt tfcey 

needed more information and/or training. Th? numbers under Information and Training 



injfortt 



t 4 



2 i r 



■ / . 



— 1 



represent the number of respondents who indicated this area in their survey form. 
The first, chart represents responses from the ACA-Cert i f i ecf members; the second;, 
chart indicates ACA Nonce rtified members and the thirl chart describes. Non-members 

The numbers listed under Information and Training, represent the i'ctu$l 
nymber of camp directors indicating a need in that specif ic area. 




-lb- 



Area 

"Staff Development 
Legislation 
Budgeting 
Programming 
Publ i c Re la t ions 
Staff Recruiting 
Business Pract ices 

Administration. 
Fund ing , ' . 

Ma Intenance 
Special Populations 
FcxrtJ Serv ices 
Caliper Development 
Evaluation 
Business Management 
Behavior Management 
Liability 
T%ne Management 
R<eerui tment 
Marketing 
Drugtu.se 

Program- Phi losophy 
Health/Safety 
Natural Sciences 
Ma in steaming 
Mffior i t ies 
Outdoor Educat ion 
Transportation 

r . - 



ACA Certified 'Members 
tnformat ion 
23 

20 : 
\k - 
15 

•••• v \k 

9 

9 
10 
11 

■ 7 

> 7 
6 
2 
2 

2 - 
.3 
2 

2 . 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 



,i • 



Tra in ing 

20 

9 
16 
Ik 
11 

7 

12 

; 11. 

10 v 
7 

/< 9 
8 

5 
i» 

3 

2 " 

% '2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

I 
1 



. ACA Members - Non-Certified 



V 



Area 



( 



Business Management 
Staff Tra inlng 
Program Development 
Staff Recruitment 
Counseling 
Publ ic Relations 
Spec ia 1 Popul at ions - 
Food Service Management 
Fund ing 

Si te Management 
Leg^l s lat ion 
Year-Round Program; 
Health Camps 
Time Management 
Budget* 



tnformat ion 

*»5 

32 

15 

15 

13. 

12 

12 

II ' 
9 

10 
11 

7 

3 • 

I - 
1 



Tra in i ng 
56 

37 ' 
* 8 ■ 
\\ ' 
8 

1 1' 
9 

. '3 
1 1 
9 
3 
k 
1 

2 
1 
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Non Members 



Area 



Inforroat ion 



Tra i n ing 




Programming 
Staff Development 
Budgeting 
Administration 
Fac i 1 i ty Management 
Staff Recru i t i ng 
Spec ia 1 J^pulat ions 
Publ ic Relations , 
Legi station . 
Food Management . 
Interviewing Staff 
Leadershi p Ski 1 1 s 
Camping Philosophy 
Supervision 
Staff Evaluation 
Program Evaluation 
New Games ' 
Volunteer Recru i tment 
Chi Id Abuse «— 
Fund Raising 
Time Management 
Va 1 ues Educa t i on 
•Disc I pi ine 



21 
17 
11 

5 
8 
8 
k 

5 
6 
2 
2 
1 
1 



11. 
10 
10 
9 
7 
k 

5 
k 
2 
5 

1 



0 



■ f 




It is apparent from these charts that there are numerous areas in which 
camp directors feel they need education and/or training. Many of these areas 
overlap the genert^ areas discussed in the next section of the survey. Others 
are specific areas which could only have been realized through the personal exper- 
iences of the camp directors. 

The camp directors were next asked to rank order a list of seventeen speci- 
fic topics that they felt should be included in an education program. In this 
question and the two following questions where respondents were asked to rank 
order information, about 10 percent of the responses were checked instead of num- 
bered. Most of these results included comments to the effect that ?1 I of the 
choices they indicated, were of equal importance. In analyzing the data, these 
responses were given a velue of one, or most important, so that all the data 
cq*$Jd be analyzed in the same, manner. , 

The areas are listed below in order of importance for ACA Certl f ied members, 

i. 

ACA Noncertified members and Non-members. The formula utilized' to achieve the 

reference nunber following each topic is: 

Sum of the Scores ■ + ' (No . Responses x Least Significant Response) 
Total Number of Responses 
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ACA Certified Members 

i — . 

Topics' ' . ■ ■■' . 



• Staff Development .95 

• Business Manao«* ,nent an ^, '.' 

Maintenance / 1.8 

• Program Development 2.1 

• Food Service Management 2.8 

• Camp Organization and 

planning .' . 3 - ' 

• Evaluation, Accounta- 

bility and Liability 3.2 

• Camper Development 3*6 
»• Faci 1 i ty Managemen t and 

Maintenance 3,*6 

• Camping Ph i losophy and 

Objectives, V.3 

• PubrievRelatlons k.k 

• Legislat ion 4.6 
Se I f-Assessment of Camp 

Di rector ■ • 5.0 

• Special Audiences * 5.8 

• Special Populations - 

Children M ^ 

• Family 'Camping ' 1 9.2 

• Special Populations - 

Senior Adul ts '0.0 

• Special Populations - 1 ' 

Adults '0.5 
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ApA Noncertlfled Members 
Topi cs ■• ■ •- . 



* • Business Management and 





Maintenance 


3.6 


• 


Program Development 


h.\ 




Food Service Management 


k.2 


• 


Camper Development 






,S tef f Deve loprnen t 




• 


P.ubl Ic Relations * 


5.1 




Special Audiences _ 


5.7 




Lea i s 1 a t i on ^ 


5.9 


• 


Camp Organization and 


6.0 




Planning 




Self-assessment of Camp 






Di rector 


6.4 


9 ■ 


Capping Philosophy and 






Camp Objectl ves 


6.5 


• 


Special Populations - 


8.6 




Chi ldren 


• ■ 


Evaluation, Accountabl- 






» 1 1 ty and Liabi 1 1 ty 


~ ,8.8 


• 


ySpecial Populations - 


9.1 




Y Sen lor Adul ts 




Faci 1 1 ty Management and 


9-2 




Maintenance 


• 


Faml ly Camping 




• 


Special Populations - 


10.1 




Adults. 



s 



EMC 



V 



Non-Members 



Top I cs 



Program Development 

Eval uat Ion Accountabi 1 i ty 

and Liability ; 
Bus iness Management and 

Maintenance 
Camp Organization ^and Plan- 
ning 

Camper Development '< 
Food Service Management 
Spec i a 1 Audiences 
Publ Ic Relations 
Camping Phi losophy and 

Camp Object Ives 
Staff Development 
Special Populations - 
^Ch I ldren 
Legislation 

Facility Management and * jff 
, Mai ntenance 
'Self-Assessment of C^mp 
Director ^ '\ 

Fami ly Camping 

Spec i a 1 : Popu I at I oris - Senior 
Adults 

Special Populations - Adults 



3.72 

6.33 
6.58 
6.6 

6.8 
6. a 

6.98 
7.0 

7.05 

8.61 
926 

10.92 
10.95 



NOTE: 0 - Highest Rating 
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These topi dsVwere ranked' In a simi lar order by all three groups.. Program 
Development and business management arid maintenance were cons-ider.ed to be the. 
very" important topics by all three, groups and should be included in education 
prog^us for camp directors. • , 

Other areas listed by respondents for inclusion in education program are: 
Special Populations - wheel chai r bound, camper conduct, discipline arid time 
management. Again, some respondents .stated that they were all crucial, and there 

Fore could not prioritize . 

Figure One graphically portrays the ranking of the above topics based on 

the reference numbers. (0 - Ti^h^sT~ratTri gT) — . 

The same format and reference number formula used in the previous chart 
was used to rank camp directors* responses to a list of twelve suggested educa- 

m 

tlon formats. They were asked to rank these formats on " the basis of their indi- 
vidual needs. The. formats are listed below in order ot importance for both ACA 
Certified members, ACA Nonce rti fied members and Non-members. , • 
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FIGURE I: Evaluation Results; Importance of Sped f t c Topics for Education Programs. 
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NOTE: 0 
highest 
rat i ng 



AC A Cert«« 
ACA Non- 
Cert—— - 

-Nefh-4Tvembers 
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ACA Non-Cerllf led Members 



Non-Members 



< V 



Methods 



Group D Pscuss ion 

Training Manual 

Programmed Instruction 

Competency- Based 

Instruction 

Read » ngs » 

Guest Speakers 

Case Studies 

Lecture 

Slide/Film Presentation 
Home Study 
Croup Discussion 
Role/Play* Simulation 



A, 32 




Training Manual 


i* .83 


• 


Programmed Instruction 


6.97 




Read ! ng» 




• 


Guest Speaker 


7.1 


• 


Case Stud les 


7.65 ' 


• 


Lecture ^ 


7.72 




Group 01 scuss Ion 


8.09 


\ • 


SI ide/FI lm Presentation 


BM 


• 


Competency- Based 


8.53 ' 




Instruction 


8.9 1 * 


• 


Home Study 


9.2 


• 


Role/Play Simulation 


9.92 
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Methods 



5.32 

7.95 

8,3 

8.69 

8.92 

9.13 

9-17 

9.23 

9.92 
10.37 
10.95 




Methods 



Tra I n 1 ng Manua I 
Group 01 scuss'lon 
Lecture 
Guest Speaker 
SI ide/FI lm Rre- . 
sentat ion 
Competency-Based 
Instruction 
Readings 
Case Studies 
Programmed Instruc- 
tion 

Home Study 
Role/Pla9 Simula- • 
tlon- 



2.75 
5.1V 
8..08 
8.13 

. 8.29, 

8.60 
8.72 
9.58^ 

9-82 
r-10. 1 

10.36 



j The major N simi larity between .the three groups in terms of the order they 
ranked the items, was that the t.ra ining manual was cons idered~to be a valuable 
education format by all of the groups. The rest of the formats varied greatly 
between certified ACA members /non-cert i fied^ACA members and non -members . 
A small percentage of respondents did indicate that all of the formats 

were good if their use was coordinated^ wi th the topic of the session 4 . 

• • . j" 

Figure 2 graphically represents- the rank order of the above education 

formats based on the reference numbers. % !? '■ 

' ' • • ;r 

Respondents were asked to rank order a list of ffi ve m^ter ia 1 s for use 

i, \ 

in an education program based on their individual, needs. The same formula 

j:. 

mentronedjn the previous two charts was used to achieve the reference numbers 
following each suggested material. The materials a fie listed below in order 
of importance for certified ACA members, .non-cert I f l^d ACA members and non- 
members. ' ' ( "" \ ■«•■'»' 1 
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Mater ia 1 s 



AEA C> R tifted Members- 



Staff Manual 4.. 65 
Programmed Study 

Guide 6-0 

Readings 6.95 

Films or Slide Sets 8.03 

Tapes or Recordings, 9.0 „ 



29 s -' 
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ATA MnnT ^rf lf Ia^ Momh^rc 

Materials 



Staff Manua I 
Programmed Study Guide 
Readings 

Film or SI ide Sets 
Tapes or Records 



6.*3 
8.3* 

* 9.09 
9.63- 

10.77 



N on-Members 



Material s 



Staff Manual 2.M 
Programmed Study 

Guide , 6.25 

Read ings , £.8 1 

Fi Ims or SI Ide sets 6.83 

Tapes or Records 10.42 
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« * * 

All three groups rated the materials in an identical manner. The staff 
manual and programmed study guide were the best mater ial s for education programs 
based on the individual needs of members of both groups. Some of the respondents 
noted that a combination of the materials might be useful in an education program. 
Others felt that discussions with experts are the best learning materials. On- 
site practical experience, experiental learning, and ou 1 1 i ned ma ter i a 1 s were also 
suggested for use i-n an education program. 

Figure three graphically portrays the rank order of above materials based 
on the reference numbers. (0 *> highest rating.) 

/ • 





FIGURE 3: Evaluation Results, 
Injportance of Materials for 
Education Programs 



NOTE: 0 - Highest Rating 



ACA Certified Members 
ACA Nonce f*tl fled Members 
Non ACA Members 
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The respondents were asked for specific suggestions as to the best size, 

\ 

length, tirw and "location for the education programs. The following chart repre- 

\ 

sents tpe percentage of respondents 1 suggestions in each area mentioned above, 
for both ACA Certified members, ACA Noncertified members land Non-membersN 



ACA Certified ACA Noncertified Non-Members 

Members Members 







S i ze 


S i ze 




Size 


10 people or 
1 1.-30 people 
30 people 


less 


V 26* 
66* 

1001 


28* 
39* 
13* 
100* • 




23* " : 
66* 
11* 
100* 






1 »nnfh *" 
' LCI i y l i 1 


Leng th 




. Length 


i day 
1 day 
2-6 days 
1 week 
1 week p 1 us 




2% 
27* 
59* 
9* 
3* 
100* 


6* . ' 
• 33* 

6* 

i \% 

1 nn<v 




' 7* 
36* 
• 50* 
3* 

* J»* 

i nni* 






S i ze 


Size 




Size 


fall 
spr i ng 
summer 
wi nter 




50* 
13* 
35* 

100% r 


'•7* 
16* 
36* 
1* 
100* 




28* 
28* 
36* 
8* 
100* 






Location 


Location 


V 


Locat i on 


comrnun i ty 
regional 
state 
nat i bna 1 

j 




18* 

22* 

1 ]% 

' loot 


22* 

1*6* 1 
26* 

' 6* 
\ 100* 




1U 
i»3* 

*»o* 

3* 
100* 



\ 
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The ACA Certified members, ACA Noncertified members, and Non-members were 
consistent in their recommendations, for the best size, length, time and location 
of eduction programs . It was agreed^ that the best size for an education program 
was eleven to thirty people with the least desirable size for a group being 30. 
13^ recommended length of the programs was two to six days. The fall was agreed 
upon by bot^ACA member groups as the best time to hold education programs, with 
winter beir>g cited as the 1 ease favored t i me • The non-membe r g roup did no t have 
clear decisions on season preference, "but agreed that Winter was the least favored 
. 'time of year for education programs. Regional training sessions were preferred; 
rational workshops received very little support^from either group of respondents . 
A brief description of competency based instruction was provided in the 
N survey, the description read: "Competency based instruction (CBl) is a highly 
Structured system design approach to learning. Training programs based on CBl 
allow trainees to "progress at their own rate and specify competencies bo be acquir- 

t cd by the trainee, define criteria^or assess ing trainees 1 competencies and hold 

' / » >^ . 

trainees accountable for meeting these criteria. 11 The camp directors were then asked 

* \ t 

irf they felt that a CBl design would be appropriate in an education program for 
camp> di rectors . 

The responses from all three groups were very similar. 96 percent of ACA 
r - Certified members said yes, 90 percent of Nortcertl fled ACA members said yes f 'an4 

8(1% of the Bon-members said yes. 

Many of the respondents noted that despite the br i ef /descr i pt ion , they did 
not have a gnasp of the concept of CBl. -"They mentioned that they had never cpme 

> 

Ifito contact v«I th the topic and would be interested in learning more about it. 
« The fol lowing comments represent the pros and cons of the appropriateness 
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of a CBl design for camp director education programs as stated by' the respondents. 
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Both ACA Certified members, ACA Noncertified and Noftr^ers'' commen.ts are listed 
together as both groups expressed similar opinions about CBI. 

PROS 

- Not familiar with CBI„but like the idea of advancing at own/pace. 

- Best suits the needs of the individual, more efficient. 

- Most people are In the programs because they want to learn, therefore, they 
should progress quickly by this method. 

'- C&l would give camp directors a better idea of responsibilities tlwrt^they 

would have. 




- Proves valuable in education in general. 

- Fol some skills - yes; for others - no. 

- The key is the ability to proceed at - individual- pace, 

- Yes, only if the process does not become^ too impersooa 1 . 

- Why sot? 

- improtant to have quantifiable results from training. % 
-Should be accompanied by small group^interact iop. 

- ShouH be paired with other methods hnstf action. 
^ Allowi for diversity of experience. 

- Knowledge and skills are gathered together V a single training experience. 

- v<oul'd give people a better understanding of their responsibilities 

- Wise time management. 

- Need accountability.; V 

- Provides an open approach to real and p*rceiv*<i needs 

• \ ' 

Less low consuming. \ 

- Opportunity to learn and progress without excessive repetition, 
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CONS / . . • ' ' 

" , ' . *** 

- Wjxfld only be valuable for Inexperienced people. „ / 

f ' , ' ■ " • ■ ' - ' 

- Too structured. > 

- Might be fine, on some subjects, -but not when ft comes, to understanding Intangibles, 

- The cost and administrative compUcaVi^ns may make CBI unrealistic. 

-.May lose the personal touch and exper fence's O^the teacher. * . 

- Fear that CBI could take the "hUman-ness" out of a htjm^nlstlc profession. ^ , 

- Too restrictive - may offer simple solutions to comples s iuTa^^ns . 

- Camp dlreSor training seems to flourish with personal Interaction, 

- Low motivation might be a problem, < > 

- Does not take Individual dl fferences into consideration. 

- Not suited to a diverse audience. 
-^Seems to be an excuse to avoid "thinking." 

- DO not have the tl* to devote to the system. 1 V: 

- Difficult to develop meaningful competencies, 

- Subjective evaluatl-on, 

- Too rruny non-communicable variables.. 

<fext question asked respondents was to* site problems they find with 
aucatlcn programs for adults. Again, the responses from all three groups 
are (& e-*jmllar that they were combined for this question. The problems are 



ft 

listed a* follows: . * * 

- Not a problem>dl vlng apprqpeh. 

■ 

- Lack of competence In delivery f 

- Finding xlie time to attend. 

- Lack of dynamic Instructors. 

- Failure to include participants .In learning process 
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Quality and quantity of information 

* ■ ■ , ✓ • 
Lack of study habi ts/mo.ti vat ion m . 




Too much lecturing in large, groups 

• ^^_y i~\ ' V-':- j ; 

jterrftfs covered, not spefici to tjie needs of n^ahy parti ci pants 

^Not enough use of resource^ersonnel V ■ 

( Lack of money 

too 9<|ten glared to the weakest members - time wasted v 

Too heavy a schedule / 

Too : 'general /need jrpre specific information on the topics 

Too much talk about personal situations 

Leak of practical appl icat ion 

.■ V • * . ' 

Too much theory and hypothet ical i nformat ion 

Inability of material and format of presentation to hold students^^terest '. 
: Cannot meet tfW needs of al 1 attending the program ~ too many different levels 

ft \ V' • v 

I, . » . , m- » -■ 

Lack of realism in presentations ^ 1 

Red tndant material' 

repet i 
Not <sfcQugfc/ s t r uc t ur e 

Too^ long . . \ * ' i 

Not, enough group involvement : 

Mater ial not covered in depth .. " « ^ 

Many adults take the program for wrdnj reasons : 1 ) requi remen^ 2) credit,^ 
3) keep busy ; • Y •* 

Too passive , 1 

Lack^of knowledge aobut adult education techniques among the instructors 
Lack of- practice during sessions in applying material acquired to own setting 
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- Not enough variety in train i ng, methods. 

- Not enough audio-vj sual techniques 

- Not enough personal interaction 

- Not enough time for each se£4jon 
-Too formal 

+ Not challenging enough 




The problems listed above s?em to be general, for all aduTt education pro- 
grams* It is difficult to determine however, whether .or not respondents were in 
fact talking in generalities or were referring specifically to camp director edu- 
cation prbgrans . v \ 

Respondents were asked in the next Question to desdribe one new arid dif- 
ferent thing they feel should be incorporated in a© education program for camp 



/^di 

fi cat ion. 



rectors. The responses are listed below according to ACA membership and certi-. 



AC«ft-Cert S f i e,d Membe rs 

- IHDre surveys 

- Sensitivity training 

- Hare competent instructors 
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-Energy alternatives as business and maintenance management 

- Some methods of exposure to critical situations that involved crucial decisions 

- CBI wpuld be a. good method 

- New Games concept and practice 

- Realistic an£ 

- Open exchange, with other knowledgeable camp directors 

- Handl ing stress 
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- Pre- camp pro edures * 

- Include ACA standards visitor training in all education. programs^ 

■ ^ ... 

- Handicapped mains t reaming programs- 

- Sales and management skills ' ^ ; 

- How to bridge the gap between expressed phi losophi es and actual practices 

'-'Better-staff support systems 

„ ■ ■ 1 • 

ACA Noncertified Menders 

« More surveys which elicit our opinion on the programs 
.- Programs that- are adaptable to different situations 

- Taking the responsibilities of camp leadership more seriously 

- More nuts and bolts \ 

-Group dynamics approach • 

- The faw and camps as related to special children 



■|Ass ignment of priorities in camp 
Mor« 
Reil 



• More information for all directors on handicapping. conditions and mainstream! 



- Realistic "nuts and bolts 11 information on why certain things work- 

- Working out problems relating to drug and alcohol abuse 

- New Games, format 

- Simulation exercies oh. d if ferent experiences which could be encountered 
-Certification that, can be earned from a series of short weekend courses 

- On the job visitation by someone outside the organization 
-^Better accessibility of programs 

- Use adult techniques • 

' N ' ; : .- • 

- Current legal prattices 

- Communication ski Its . * 
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-Staff assessment iprocedures 
•r El imJnate self-study concept 

- M^re creativity 

- How to motivate staff 

Non-Members 

- How to motivate st^ff^ 

- Outdoor .educatipn 

- New Games format * 

- Practical information f rorp acper ienced camp directors 

- Current issues and trends 

- On site education 

- Business aspects 

- V Drug arid alcohol abuse among staff 

- Grbup dynamics approach " 

- Verbal communication " * • .■ 
\- Bale/play situations regarding staff interviews 

- More information on spfecial populations 

- Liability • "' .• 

- tteveloping sensitivities toward other races , 

- Tire management \ ' 

All three groups listed valuable suggestions for camp, di rector education 
programs In the future. Many respondents mentioned the need to learn more -about 
camping for the handicapped and mainstream. ng: . 




V 



IV. Camp Director Competency Survev'-Sel f .A ssessment 
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A list of eleven Competencies ldeqtified as part of the role of a camp 

* ' ' ' 1 ....... _- 

' • ' . 30.2 7 7 • 
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df rector was presented to camp di rectors in the survey form. For each competency, 
■ respondents were asked to rate themselves In relation to: a) present 7 ability at 



perfrfrvming the competency; b) the impdrtance of the competency in performing their 
job; and c) the a^OUn% of < train i.ng they need in the area. The respondents rated 
the statements on a scale, of one to five with one' representing a low rating and 
five representing a l^igb score. 

The following chart shows the average rating of the respondents comparing 
68 responses from ACA Certi fied members, 68 ACA Noncertified members and 68 Non- 
members. An equal number was randomly selected, for this analysis in order to ■ 
facilitate the comparison of these three groups. 
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COMPETENCY 



|) Identify the characteris- 
tics and needs population 
his/her camp serves. 

2) Assess his/her strengths and 
weaknesses In relation to his/ 
her own philosophy and the 
philosophy of others In the 
camping profession, communi- 
ty and camp . 

3) State and defend his/her 
philosophy and objectives. 

(|) Design a camp program appro- 
priate for: persons to be 
served Including those with 
special needs; the camp's 
philosophy, objectives and 
program/i.\ 

5) Design* the organizational 
structures consistent rfith 
the camp's philosophy, objec 
tlves and program. 

6) Analyze his/her role In 
establishing and supervis- 
ing food service In camp. 



Present Ability 



Importance to Job 



ACA Certi- 
fied Member 



3-9 1 * 



304 



5.40 
5.33 



4.53 



4.98 



5.20 



ACA Non- 
Cert I fled 
Member 



3.82 



> 

4.02 
4.26 



4.13 



4.01 



4.12 



Non-Member ACA Certl- 
fied Member 



3.46 



3.65 
4.20 



3-48 



3.89 



4.06, 



5-56 



4.39 
5.13 



3.82 



5-12 



5- 32 



ACA Non- 
Certlfled 
Member 



k.kl 



3.78 
3.98 



k.23 



U.22 



U.2S 



Non-Member 



3.70 



3.72 
4.15 



3-78 



tt.01 



Hi-35 



Amount of Training Needed 



ACA Certi- 
fied Member 



3.2k 



2.97 
2.66 



2.79 



.2.96 



44 



ACA Non- | Non-Memb<r 
Cert I fled 
Member 



2.42 



2-5 
2.5 



3,16 



2.64 



2.73 



2.42 



2.56 
2.12 



2.96 



2.5 



2,72 
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COMPETENCY 



Present Abl 1 1 ty 



Importance to Job 



Amount of Training Needed 



ACA Certi- 
fied Member 



7) Analyze his/her role in 
establishing and supervising 
food service camp. 

8) Analyze his/her role in 
development and supervision 
of campsite and facilities. 

9) Analyze his/her role- in 
establishing and supervising 
the camp business operation. 

10) Develop a plan for Interpret- 
ing the values of a camp to 
prospective campers and 
parents, utilizing selected 
resources/methods. 

11) prepare a complete evalua- 
tion plan for his/her camp 
program including: 

1. Methods to be employed 

2. Actual written tool-* to 
be used 

3. Tlmetalbes for evaluation 
'if. Who will participate in 

the evaluation task. 
5. How resul ts wl 1 1 be 
utilized. 



5.20 



4.88 



4. 40 



4.79 



4.27 



ACA Non- 
Cert I fled 
Member 



4.12 



3.52 



2.64 



4.05 



3.58 



Non-Member 



ACA Certi- 
fied Member 



I4.O6 



3.46 



3-47 



3-78 



3.<H 



5. 32 



2.91 



5.08 



•5.17 



4.82 



ACA Non- 
Certlf led 
Member 



4.25 



' 3.74 



4.07 



4.16 



3- 52 



Non- Member 



ACA Certi- 
fied Member 



4.35 



3-73 



4.12 



4.30 



3.94 



2.96 



3- 36 



3-50 



3- 39 



3.13 



ACA Non- 
Certlf led 
Member 



2.73 



3.10 



3-38 



3.28 



3-3Q 



Non-Member 



2.72 



2.41 



3.18 



2.90 



3.10 



30 o 
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Conclusions and Recommendations 

■ Based on the response to this survey, It seems as though camp directors 
in general take an active interest in educational and training programs and a^e 
constantly striving to improve their delivery of services. As evidenced by the 
list of profess ionaf courses , workshops and seminars in which' they were parti- ' 
cipants, camp directors as a group, seem to. seek, out ways to*, expand arid- improve 
their camping services. Therefore , the camp director's opinions about education 
programs, as represented by the above survey results, are indeed a valuable « 
asset: 

A major distinction between AC A members (both" cert i f i ed and non-certified) 
and non-members seems to be their age and amount of experience in the camping 
profession. It seems as though camp dl rectors wait untl 1 they have had sufficient 
^practical experience before applying for AC A membership. This difference in 
Experience was indicated in many of the responses to questions throughout the 

survey. ... 

All three groups discussed in this report recogn I zed, the need for infor- 
mation and training in understanding and working with disabled populations. It 
was also mentioned that there is a need for mor|i information on the concept of* 
ma instreaming . * 

. The ; camp directors were able to provide specif ic suggestions and recommenda- 
tions foY improving and expanding camp d i rector ^ducat i on programs . The 
opinions cited throughout this report as. well as the fol lowing, gVierai comments 
should be considered/In enhancing the training of an camp directors including 



the growing nfcrib^r of camping professional s serving the handicapped through 
ma instrfcaming programs: 



*.Most respondents indicated specific disabled populations which'/hey have had 
contact with in their camps. It is recommended that the topic of handicapped 
campers be. broken down based on handicapping conditions when included in canp 
director education programs. * . 
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• "Materials covered during education programs should be specific 

.to the needs of the participants." . , ( , , 

> "A CBI program on a sophisticated 1 eadershl^ s.er i es would be a 

real benefit. I'd like to pull for regional camp directors to get 

jf 1 .,, , • . /, .t 

1 together too!" • • ''.,'!.' .' ' • 

• "We all need raoVS-^ft^Jjfi^ter training to improve camping for all ^ 

camp directors". * ^ 

• "Personnel managment from interviewing through termination should be 

Included". s . , ^ 

• 'Training should be constant and ongoing". 

• »!We would like to see ACA develop more materials and articles on the 
handicapped". 

• "There should be more practice during the sessions in applying the 
^ material acquired to individual settings . 

• "We all need to be aware of special populations andMheir needs". 

Finally, it should be noted that the survey resulrs indicate that camp 
directors assign a relatively low priority to training programs designed to improve 
their understanding of special populations. Since few camp directors evidenced 
substantitive educational background or experience in this area.Vlt is assumed 
thaj: the camping field .needs to develop a major awareness program pressing the 
importance of serving handicapped children and youth in regular camps. Such an 
awareness program might address: (a) the attitudes of camp directors toward 
handicapped individuals (possibly compar.ed with other managers of human service 
organizations; (b) the level of knowledge about handicapping conditions; (c) 
awareness of .resources available to assist the camp director; and (d) a descrip- 
tion of ACA training programs and materials which address special populations 
and camping. With such awareness activities, hopeful 1y, camp directors will give 
special populations a higher priority for training and be more responsive to 
the needs of handicapped children and youth 3QQ 
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EVALU£X*QN SUMMARY REPORT* 
~~^PWDJECT STRETCH > 

CONSUMER (PARENTS) SURVEY 
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LfTorder to determine parfental expectations regarding camp dir'ectoij 
an^qlalificatiTons, a Parents Survey was designed and disseminated by the Project 
STRETCH evaluation subcontractors, Hawkins and Associates, Inc. Parents were 



asked to roopond in one of four categories: as the parent of a handicapped 
child who has ntit been to residentTN. camp; as the. parent of a* handicapped child 

. ^wbo has bpen to residential camp; aa the parent of a noh-handicapfvfed' child who 
^as not been to residential camp; and as the parent of a non-handicapped child 
who has been to residential c^np. It was hoped that 25 parents in each category 
would return the sutvey form. Th^S^mple population included 190 parents of 

^handicapjp^ children Urett^k listing of, campers enrollei^Acamp for disabled 
children, a suburban recreation departoen^ division serving special populations, 
and a parents group for a residential school serving mentally retarded, . learning 
disabled and emotional ly handicapped children "and teens) and 160 other parents 
(from a suburban church listing and two neighborhood associations). This report 
«tUmari>es the results of a total of 81 responses (24% response rate) : 17 parents 
of handicapped children who had not been to camp (H-no); 25 of handicapped children 



who, h^J been to camp ( H-yeST / JLa^of non-handicapped children who had not 'been to 
camp (N-no) i and 21 who had been to camp (N-yes) . 

In Part I of the survey, parents were asked to indicate the degree of importance 
(1-low, 10-high) for camp director training in each of 14 competency areas (based 
on ACA Core Competencies), and to choose the three most important training areas 
and rank them in order of importance. " Charts 1,2,3 and 4 below sumjnari^e data' 

u .7 

received from each of the^four parent groups. ' t 
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Chart lz Importance of Camp Director Training in 14 Competency 
Response Group tfl-tio) - 


Areas 


* ■ 


Competency 

• * * 


' Score 


Priority Ranking 
1 2 3 


A. 


Respond to the growth and development 

jieeds of campers* 

^ \ 


9.06 




1 


2 


B. 


Recognize his /her strengths and weak- 
nesses as a camp director. 


9.41 


3 


1 . 




C, 


State and explain his/her philosophy 
of camping. j 


7.70 








D. 


mm 

Design an appropriate camp program to 
oerva all camper's needs. 


9.17 


4 


3 


2 


E. 


Set up the* camp's 'organizational | 
structure (e.g., staffing, site man- 
agement, etc. ) • ^ ; 


8.82 




1 


1 


F. 


Determine the necessary qualifications 
for staff members. 


8.56 




1 


2 


G. 


Recruit, train and supervise staff. 


8.64 


_ 


3 2 


H. 


Establish an<|. supervise health and 
safety in camp. > 


9 • 23 




3 


3 


X. 


Establish procedures and supervise 
food service in camp* ' «' 


8.0 


• 






J. 


Develop and supervise camp site and 
facilities. \ 

\ 


8.0 








• 


Establish and supervise the camp / 
business operation and finance., 


7.17 








L. 


Devefbp a plan for interpretation of 
values of the camp tq prospective 
campers^and their parents. 


8.11 


i 






M. 


Prepare a complete evaluation plan for 
the caiTO program. 


8.11 


i 




1 


N. 


Deal, sensitively with the needs of 
handicapped campers . 

• — ; ■ — : — ■ — ■ 


9.76 

L — e 


3 


4 


4 



3U 
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Cfaart 2 - itnportancd of Camp Director Training in 14 
Hestxjfifse Group (H^yes) 



Competency Areas, 




2 



Competency 



^CTRe^pond to the growth and development^ 

needs of campers. 

• ' t 

B. Recognize his/her strengths and weak- 
nesses as^a camp director. 



philosophy 



•sses as^i 

tate^and exj 
j of camping. * 

D. ^De sign an appropriate camp program to 
serva all camper's needs. 

E. Se*t up the caxnp*s organizational ^ : 
structure (e,g., staffing* site man- 
agement 9 etc.). 

P. Determine the necessary qualifications 
for staff members. ^ 

G. Recruit, ~train and supervise staff. , 1 

H. Establish and supervise health and 
safety in camp. ,\ 

I. Establish procedures and supervise 
food service in camp. 

J? Develop and supervise camp site and 
facili^|l?§. / 

K. Establish' and supervise the camp 
business o p e r ation and finance . 

L. Develop a plan for interpretation of 
values of the camp to prospective *, 
campers and their parents. * 

M. Prepare a complete evaluation plan* for 
'the camp program. 

N. Deal sensitively with ths needs of 
handicapped campers. 



Score 



8.82 
8.72 
6.. 4 ' 

9.2a 

8.52 

9.48 

9.04 
9.2 < 

8.98 

7.84 

6.8 

7.96 

8.84 « 
9.6 



Priority Ranking 
h 2 3 



i 

1 \ 



6 5 2 
1 



15. 
J 2 2 



7 < 3^4 



' ~~ ' ■• ~ n ,, arfnr Training In 14 Competency Areas, 

Chaxt 3 i importance of Camp Director Training 

1 Aesponse, Croup . UH») , . . , •'■ •.■ ; 


■ .. . - ■ ' V . 

" . Competency 


Score 


Priority Ranking 
1 2 3 



needs, 6f tampers. 

f B . Recognize his/her strengths and weak- 
nesses as a camp director. 

| C ; State and explain his/her^ philosophy 
of camping. * 

|d. Design an appropriate camp program to 
serva all camper's needs. 

IE Set up the camp's organizational 
* structure (e.g., staffing, site man- 
agement, etc.). 

If. Determine the necessary qualifications 
for staff members. 

G. Recruit, train and supervise staff. 
|n. Establish and supervise health and 
safety in camp. 

|l. Establish procedures arid supervise 
food service in camp. 

|j. Develop and supervise camp site and 

facilities. ' > 4 

K. Establish and supervise the camp 
^business operation and finance. 

|l. Develop a plan for interpretation of 
values of the camp to prospective 
campers, and their parents, v 

|m. Prepare a complete evaluation plan for 
the camp program. #• 



|n. Deal sensitively with the needs 
handicapped campers. 



6% 66 



R.97 



7 .91 



7.41 



6.80 



7.47 



7.77 



9.27 



r 
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Afortance of Camp Director Training in 14 
Response tSroup (l^yes) ; 



Competency Areas , 



h. Respond to the growth and development 
needs of campers^. ^ 

B. Recognize his/her strengths and weak- 
nesses as a camp director. 

C. State and explain hi s/he rjphi losophy 
of camping.^ 

D. (Design an appropriate camp program to ^ 
serva all c^per^s^eeds 

E. Set up the camp's organizational 
structure (e.g., staffing, site man- 
agement 9 etc.). \ . 

Ft. Determine the necessary qualifications 
for staf f- members. „ !..-.-,! ' . 

G. Recruit, train and supervise staff.* 

H. Efetablish and supervise health and 
safety in camp. 

....').- 

I. Establish procedures and supervise 
food service in camp. 



j. Develop an$ supervise camp 
facilities- 



site and 



K. Establish and supervise the camp 
business operetion and finance. 

Develop a plan for interpretation of 
values of the camp to prospective 
campers and their parents. 

I. Prepare a complete evaluation plan for 
the camp program. 

4 • I 

N. Deal sensitively with the 
handicapped campers. 



needs of 



Score 



8.42 



7.55 



•I 



8.85 



9 / ' 09 



9.28 
9.31 . 

8.45 

7.85 

7.5 

7.33 

7.95 
9.26 



Priority Ranking 
12 3 



2 
3 
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. in general, questions .that all parents would like to ask cafy directors 
focus on the areas of past experience and training in camping and related 
activities, procedures and measures for camper health and safety, and informa- 
tion on the camp program and staff . Responses by group are summarized below 
(number of ' times a response was given in parentheses) , the five questions (areas) 
asked\most often are reported. • • , , < . 

• H ~ no -■■ 

1. What is the camp director^ experience in working with handicapped 
children? (6) 

2. What are his qualifications in dealing with specific handicapping 
conditions? (4) 

3. What training/education has he received in school and in the field? (4) 

4. What camping programs/activities will my child be involved *n? (4) 

5. What are the provisions for camper physical and mental health, happi- 
\ I ness and safety? (3) ^ , 

, . H-yes ; - . , ' . 

1. What is the director's background and previous experience in working 
with handicapped individuals? (7) 

' 2. What is his practical experience in camping with handicapped children? (5) 

3. What is his training in special education? (4) 

4. Why did he choose to work with handicapped children? (3) 

5. What medical training does he have, what medical facilities are 
available? (2) - 

^ W-no 

' U What is the director's practical training, in' camping, previous exper- 

ience? ■. (4) v 

2. What is the director's educational background? (4) 
... 3. ' What first aid training or training for emergencies ha 9 he had? (3) 

4. What is his philosophy of camping? (2) 

5. What are the objectives of the camp program with respect to the 
9 r ' children? (2) 
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' What Experiences has the director' had with children and their emotional 

development? (7) . 

2. Why did he choose the profession? (4) ' 

3. What medical service is available, what training has the director had? (4) 

4. What .previous training has the director had? "(3) 

5. What i Si -the staff/camper ratio? (2) y . 

Other questions asked focused on program specifics, srtaff training and 
qualifications.,, program structure and supervision of the campers. 

i \ • • 

. , \ s ■ ' , ■ 

In Pfcrt II of the survey, respondents were asked to indicate how important 

it is that the camp director have certain qualifications. Responses of each 

X ■ ' < " ^ ' " 

grtaup art suiran^rized below (l=low, 10=high) 



. i ■ 

Score 



previous experience as camp director 

Liege degcee 
Courses in' camping , 

Courses in wprking with handicapped 

\ * -s 

Over ^1 years old 

Over 25 years old 

Certified camp director 

Parent receives information about 
CD training 

Parent meets camp director 

CD mainstreams handicapped campers 



H-no , 


H-yes 


N-no 


N-yes 


7.52 


8.48 


7.44 


8.23 


6.05 


5.08 


5.27 


5.52 


6.82 


6.28 


7.55 


7.3 


8.76' 


8.72 


8.23 


6.8 


7 .70 . 


8.04 


7.88 


8.42 


5.82 


7.2 


6.38 


8.42 


6.81 


6.86 


8.05 . 


8.57 


8.52 


8.28 


7.5 


7.85 



8.70 7.92 7.0 7.14 
7.58 6.06 6.83 6.1 



arriefilcari camping association 



July, 1980 



Dear Parent: 



Your name was given to us as a person who could help us 
determine consumer attitudes toward the training of 
camp directors. As a parent, your input is very impor- 
tant. We are currently surveying parentis of non-hahdi- 
capped children; parents of handicapped children; parents 
who have sent their children to residential camp, and 
parents who have never sent a child to residential camp. 

Please give us your impressions of the importance of the 
following items for training of camp directors. » , 

Thank you for your participation in this survey. -Enclosed 
is a. Project STRETCH pe^ which you may keep after com- 
pleting the form. ■■• * . 

•. ■> . . 

The survey is, a self -maimer .and requires no postage. .The 
completed form, will be sent "to Project STRETCH f s evaluator, 
Hawkins and) Associates, 804 D Street, N.E., Washington, 
D.C. 20OQ2. 

Sincerely, s\ 
Sue Stein, CCD 

Coordinator, Director Education/Project STRETCft 



Enclosure: Survey 
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Bradford Woods. Martinsville. IN 46151*7902 (317) 342-8456 t 
NATIONAL ST Art 7 '* 

Armand B. Ball. CAE. Executive Vice President; GIcnrfcT. Job: Director of Communications: Kay Kestcr-Oliver. Director 
of Member Scrvkeii Sue Stein. Coordinator of Director Education, Project STRETCH . , M 



AFRICAN CAMPINo AS50 C1ATI0U 
PROJECT STRETCH* 
PARENT SURVEY 



The pt r'posn of this surv'-j is to cMoi mine tl\£\-xi relations which parents have refjairting Ihc training g^n to camp directors. It is not 
necessary that your chilci/en have gone to a residental camp for you to complete this questionnaire. Arovers given by parents witji 
children who haw gon<? to a residential ca<np will bo compared to those of parents whose children have not gone to camp. M you have 
Z handicapped child, yikase answer all questions with the child in mind. All answers are valuable; all answers will be kept strictly confi- 
dential. It is not ™^ you to give your name when completing the questionnaire. To return, simply use the self-mailer. No 
postage is necessary. ' ' * ■ * • * 1 

Check the statement which applies to the way you will be responding to this survey: 
D As die parent of & handicapped child who has not been to residential camp.' \\ 
D As theparent of a haodicapped child who has been to residential camp. 
I 1 As the parent of noh-handicapped child who has not been to residential camp. 
O As the parent of a non-handicapped child who ha; been td residential camp. 



Part I : 



Directions: Listed below are thirteen areas- in which a camp.dircctor might receive training. How important do you think it is for the 
director of a camp tD which you Would send your child to receive the following training) Please circle the numbcr;\hat best represents 
'your answer. The lower numbers indicate little or no importance. The highe/numbers indicate much . importance. Please add any com- 
ments you may hsve. ■* . . *■ * 



^ . A camp dire . 1 or should know how to: ■» 

£3 A. Hespon< to the growth and development needs of campers. 

n B. Recognize his/her strengths and weaknesses as a camp director. 

.'□ X. State and explain his/her philosophy of^camping. 

O D. Design an appropriate camp program to serve all camper's needs. 

CI E. Set up th* camp's organisational structure, (e.g., staffing, site 
management, etc.) 

CJ F. Determine the necessary qualifications for staff members. 

□ G. Recruit, train and supervise staff. 

O H, Establish and supervise health and safety in camp. . 

O I. Establish pTOcedur^s and supervise food service in camp. 

D J. Develop and supervise- camp site and facilities. 

O K. Establish incf jipervise the camp business operation and finances. 

O L. Develop a plan for interpretation of values of tho camp to 
prospective campers and their parents. 

□ M. Prepare a complete evaluation plan for the camp program. 
O Oeal sonsUively with tho nc&dsof handicapped campers 



Not 
Important 



•Somewhat 
Important 



Very 
Irhportartt 



1 


2 


3 


4 


& 


6 


7 


8 


9. 


10 


1. 


2 


3. 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


1 


2 


3 


4 


6 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


• 

8 


9 


10 


1 


2 


3 


4 


6 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


1 


2 


3 


4 


6 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


1 


2 


3 


■ 4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


1 


2 


3 


4 


6 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


1 


2 


3 


4 


6 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 
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OVER - PLEASE COMPLETE BOTH SIDES OF THI8!Vl?ITWJ 



2 Now choose ih? three (3F areas iwtn the list aboye-which yoi. feel arc the must important for a camp director to bo train. d. in. # 
V Put a 1. 2 or 3 in the box in front of those areas. (Ntfte: only th.ee areas sh<5utd have a number .n front of them.) ^ 

3. WhatthW.(3) questions wouW you Tike to «V the director of your ehihTs camp about his/her training to be. ernnp director? 

. ' A. * ; : _ . — — ■ : — — : — — — r^-^^ " ~ 

.' b — _ — . . — ~— • — ■ . 

■ . • ■ ' " *. ."...* f' ■ - • 

""• - C. . — . _ . . . . • ■ " «- : — — 1 ■ " 



Part 11: • V \ 

For the following questions,. please indicate how important it is to you, as a parent, that the director of a camp to which you send 
your child has the qualif ications or training listed.OJse *he same scale you used in Part I . Please add any comments you may have. 
1 MpwV^SVtant is ft to you, a^ a parent, that the camp director of your child's camp: 



Not 
Important 



Somewhat 
Important 



Very 
Important 



A. Has had previous experfenceias a camp director. 

B. Has a college degree. • „ < 

C. Has taken college courses oh camping or has D degree In camping, 
outdoor education or a'relattfd field. 

D. Has token college courses pn working with' handicapped children 
* or has a degree in special education, therapeutic recreation or a 

- * related field. ■ » 

' t \ . i 

E. Be over 21 years old. i 

F. Be over 25 years old. ■ « * , * 

G. Be certified as a camp director by a nationally recognized agenny 
such as the American Camping Association or the Boy Scouts of 

America. rf - 

2. How important is it to you that you receive information about the 
training of the director of your child's camp? 

3. How important h it to you to meet the camp director before choosing 
a camp for your child? 

4. How important is it to you if the camp director adheres to a policy of 
mainstreaming? (i.e., integration of handicapped campers with non- 
handicapped campers.) 

5. Please add any comments you may have: 
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. Thank you for assisting 



irig Project STRETCH by completing this survey. Would you please send if to Project STRETCH'S evaluator. 

Hawkins & Associates ' 
804 D Street, N.E. 1 
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Wasbm'lton,D C. 2000? , 



a You may u*> the tnclosed moilor to return the survey. 
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APPENDIX B: 

s 



PROJECT STUETUII ' " / ^ 

Dissemination and Utilisation Plan 



As part oP Project STRETCH'S major project pbjeetives, a series of 
twelve deliverables has been produced. These publications have bccji 
designed to cr^ancc service to disabled campers by providing pertinent 
information x& camp directors, both .those who are members of the 
American Camping Association and those who arc not. It is hoped* 
that through the availability and use of these materials, the quality 
of camping expediences for the nation'? disabled populations will be 
improved. Titles in the series include: 



Camp Director Education Curriculum "Guide 
Managerial Trainer Guides : 

Health and Safety Managerial 
Business and Finance managerial 
Food Service Managerial 
Site and Facilities Managerial 
Perspectives on Camp Administration 
Making Effective Workshops Happen 
Awareness Wnrkshnp llosnuroo Pnrkot 




+ Managerial Guide * Handicapped 

• Home Study Guide on Serving the Disabled 

i . V 

In order to achieve maximum dissemination of these deliverables, the 
following production,, dissemination and utilization strategics Arc sug- 
gested. (Dissemination suggestions made by the Project STRETCH Ad- 
visory Committee have been incorporated in this plan.) 



1 1. Production Strategics 

A. Publishing 

At the present time, the STRETCH deliverables arc available separate- 
ly through the American Camping Association's publishing network. 
/The' materials arc being typeset in a double column format which has 
substantially reduced their bulk. Prices arc in the moderate range. 

The feasibility of publishing several of the publications in a package 
should be explored. Perspectives on Camp Administration , Making 
Effective Workshops Happen, the Awareness Workshop Resource Packet 

might provide a basic instrtic- 
tional package for camp directors who art interested in serving disabled 
campers, whether or not they arc currently members of AC A. The 
materials should enable the camp director to find the answers to com- 
mon concerns regarding the effective integration of campers with dis- 
abilities into the regular camp program, and should provide information 
and approaches which cpuld be used for staff orientation and training. 
The possibility of offering a discounted price for the package should 
be explored. 
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It is recommended that the Managerial Glide on Serving the Handicapped 7 

be developed in a -manner eonsi^tejnt with the other, four managerial 
guides. Consistent packaging may help to promote the use of the guide 
by ACA sections offering educational opportunities v related to camping 
for individuals ^with disabilities to their membership. 

■ It is hoped that all materials developed through Project' STRETCH mill ' 
continue to be included in ACA Publications Catalogues and to be offered 
to ACA members and non-members at moderate prices. 

B. Interest Survey ■ 

The primary audience for the STRETCH materials is ACA-membercajnp 
directors and administrators interested in offering or improving camping 
opportunities for persons with disabilities. Secondary audiences could in- 
clude non-ACA camp directors, ACA section or other agency personnel 
responsible for providing educational opportunities for camp directors and 
college and university educators offering courses for students in camp 
director/camp administration courses. To further define potential 
audiences and to obtain feedback on packaging of the materials and 
their perceived uses, an interest survey should be conducted. 

The interest survey instrument should be designed to answer the fallow- 
ing questions: 

s • Who might be interested in purchasing the materials? 
v # Would specific publications appeal to a wider audience than 
others? , 

• How would the potential buyer anticipate using the materials? 

• Is the respondent interested in any educational opportunities 
which may utilize STRETCH materials as texts or resources? 

• If the respondent is riot interested in the materials, is there 
a reason why not? 

The survey instrument ^tould be one which can be folded, stapled and 
returned to the project staff by the respondents; there should be a 
business reply postage permit stamp so that the respondent does not 
have to pay for postage. . . 

Analysis of the interest survey results should be made to determine if 
a particular group of respondents expresses greater interest in the 
materials, whether there is more interest rn one, or several, of the 
publications over the others, approximate, numbers of each item which 
respondents might purchase, and how they might be used. Additionally, 
information from respondents not interested in the materials should be 
analyzed to see if there are obstacles to possible purchase which can / 
be removed. 



* II. Dissemination Strategics 

Results of the interest survey described above can be used to define 
potential audiences and to determine which aspects should be highlighted 
in the promotion of the STRETCH materials to appeal to those audiences. 



Suggested strategies for dissemination of inform at iott frt>o\it the publica- 
tions and training programs offered by Project STRETCH and ACA are 

* described below. 

« • 

A. Brochures and Efcct Sheets - \ 

A simple way to provide information about newly developed publications 
is to develop a brochure or fact sheet which will report project goals 
and highlights, product titles and descriptions, and their inteqd^d use. 
An order form for easy purchase of the materials should be a part of 
both brochures and fact sheets. A brochure could be used in a variety 
of ways including direct mail campaigns, in cbnjunction with presenta- 
tions made on the national, state or local levels, with exhibits of the 
materials, and in response to requests for information about the pro- 
ject. Additionally, persons involved in providing educational opportuni- 
ties for camp directors can be encouraged to disseminate brochures to 
trainees or with pre-registration materials. 

Fact sheets present the same type of information as the broqhure in a 
brief form. The shortened format allows fact sheets to be tailored' to 
a specific audience orjto highlight different aspects or uses* of the ma- 
terials as needed. >Fact sheets can be used in the same ways as bro- 
chures,, but do not/lend themselves to self mailing. The sheets can, 
however, be used is advertising copy for submission to appropriate 
magazines and ottter publications used by the target audience. 

Specific strategies related to the use of brochures and fact sheets 
which might be used by Project STRETCH include: 

• The fourth (final) Project Bulletin should be widely distributed 
to all target audiences—camp directors and organizations inter- 
ested in providing camping opportunities for disabled individuals, 
camping associations including those in foreign countries, col- 
lege and university educators, etc. 

• A brochure describing ACA f s interest and efforts in the area 
of camping for persons with disabilities could be developed 
for use after Project STRETCH'S activities have drawn to a 
close. 

• A letter of announcement about the STRETCH program and 
materials could be developed and distributed to all national 
organizations serving handicapped individuals and national 
youth-serving agencies or denominations which might provide s - 
camping experiences for all children and adults. 

• The ACA publications departments should be asked to dissemi- 
nate flyers listing an annotated description of all STRETCH 
materials to college and university educators. 

+ The ACA publications department should be asked to develop 
an advertisement (or fact sheet to be used as an ad) on edu- 
cational opportunities which are part of the STRETCH inscrv- 
ice program. 



^ m ACA could Also explore exchanging advertising with olljer 

organisations to promote educational programs and resources 
which have resulted from Project STRETCH. ^ 



• Fact sheets on other materials developed by the project should 
be included with orders of project publications (i.e., a fact 
sheet on Making Facilities Accessible could be included with 
all copies of Perspectives on Camp Admintstratjon ordered). 

BL. Press Releases and Journal Articles 

Press releases and journal articles provide a mechanism for reaching a 
large number of potential buyers without contacting each consumer per- 
sonally. Press releases should focus on the new release of STRETCH 
materials and their applicability to a variety of camp and camp director , 
education settings. The press release should be written in a format 
which can easily be inserted into newsletters published by ACA sections, 
other camping organizations, national organizations serving disabled per- 
sons, national youth-serving agencies, various religious denominations and 
other appropriate organizations and associations. If possible, the press 
release should be accompanied by a copy of the Project Bulletin so 
that the newsletter, publishers 6r editors can learn more about the ma- 
terials. As with any press release, releases regarding the project deliver* 
ables should be concise, tightly edited, and contain as much factual in- 
formation as possible in one or two paragraphs. If the press release 
runs longer than this, the most important information' should be con- . 
tained in the beginning of the release. ^ 

Journal articles provide another means of presenting information about 
the project and its products to appropriate audiences.' An article allows 
the authors greater flexibility in describing the project goals, activities 
and materials produced. Again the information presentee^ should . be 
factual and concise but should work to spur the reader's interest in 
the materials. ■ Articles should be submitted to specific journals read 
by the target aUdience ( Therapeutic Recreation Journal , Journal of 
Leisure Research ). Similar articles could be written for submission to 
magazines read by target groups ( Camping Magazine , Parks and Recre- 
ation , AAPHER&D publications). Each article should be ta^ppd to ap- 
peal to the primary audience for the publication to which iWfc being 
submitted. 

C. Presentations and Exhibits 

An effort should be made to promote the STRETCH materials through 
presentations made by project staff or other appropriate persons and 
through exhibits of the materials on national, state and local levels. 
One method of achieving this is to make presentations about the pro- 
ject at national conventions and conferences attended by potential users 
of the materials. These could include the ACA convention and other 
regional ACA events, NRPA, AAPHER&D, CCI, and other conventions 
sponsored by camping organizations and agencies which serve individuals 
with disabilities. Similar presentations should be made on the state 
level if at all possible. Information which should be included ki presen- 
tations to user groups includes: 
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• How the materials apply to the audience; 

• Ibt proeess involved in ( tevetopmg ttie materials-, 

• How the publications can be used; 

• Procedures for obtaining copies of the materials. 

Another strategy for dissemination of information about the manuals is 
to present exhibits of the materials and information about Project 
STRETCH. ' Such exhibits can be used to supplement presentations de- 
scribed above or can, be designed , to stand alone/ The exhibits should 
contain ecpies of all publications, brochures, fact sheets, 'any audio-vis- 
ual presentations or photographs and other pertinent materials devel- 
oped in conjucntion with the project. Information on training or educa- 
tional events related to serving disabled camfjfe^shoujjj also be availa- 
ble. Displays of STRETCH jnaterials and programTttauM be set up at 
all AC A educational events, as well as any of the national or state 
conventions listed above. 



III. Utilization Strategies 

In tfrder to promqjj/the widest use of the STRETCH publications, it 
will 6e necessary to obtain continual feedback from at least a sample 
of users. This feedback can also be used to determine necessary 
changes and updates in the materials. 

\. Feedback from Pr6^im Participants 

As the STRETCH materials are used in ACA Managerials, Home Study 
Courses, and other camp director training events, it will be important 
to solicit feedback from both trainers and trainees regarding the ma- 
terials. Questions regarding the format, usefulness and practicality of 
the publications should be included in the evaluation of these training 
sessions, and the results of these evaluation questions should be re- 
ported to project staff for analysis. Copies of specific publications 
could also be sent to potential users for review (i.e., Making Effective 
Workshops Happen could be . sent to new ACA National Consultants; the - 
, Managerial Guides could be sent to ACA Section Leaders for use and 
Feedbac K). Colleges and universities could be contacted to determine 
whether home study coursed developed by Project STRETCH could 
ceive a CEU rating. Users of these materials could then provide \\ 
added feedback to project staff. \ 

** 

B. User-Response Questiohnaire 

Another strategy for obtaining feedback from the users of the materials 
is to include a user-response questionnaire in fat least a sample of all 
copies disseminated. The questionnaire should be used to answer the 
following questions: 

• Who are the userjs of the materials? 

• Have the users purchased (or used) only one publication, or 
» several? 

• How are the materials being used? 

• Are the contents and format appropriate for use? 



m Are there changes which could be made to improve the mate* 

mis and their effectiveness? 

Results of the questionnaire should be analyzed on a periodic basis, and 
recommendations on improvements, format changes and implications for 
production and dissemination should be made. As with the interest 
survey described above, the respondent should not have to_pay postage 
in returning the questionnaire. Response is facilitated by designing the 
questionnaire in such a way that it can simply be folded, stapled and 
returned. ■ . .. - 
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The following report outlines a* d summarizes the major accomplishments 
by Project STRETCH staff and rlawkins* and Associates, Inc. during the 
project's third year of operation* Accomplishments are detailed by ob- 
jective; summarie^ are provided. A third-party overview oV (project ac- 
complishments is also included. . 



Major Objectives qnd Accomplishments 

Objective A : Develbp and implement a comprehensive plan for the 
— conduct of a national inservice' training program. 

- r . ' ' . ■ ' 

Major Accomplishments 
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Informa<ion on Project STRETCH and its accomplishments was 
published in Camping Magazine . - 

Questions on the interest and appeal of STRETCH training 
events were included in a preliminary interest survey intended 
to reach non-ACA camp directors/administrators. 

Training materials, designed for <use in inservice training for 
camp directors, have continued to undergo revisions by project 
staff, subcontractor, the Adyrsory £ommittcc and outside ex- 
perts during Year III. J y 

■ 

A new comprchcnsiyc^delivery system fpf conduct of ACA 
cyimp director inservice training programs has beop developed jj 
as a result of/frie Projeo* and will bo. opcrationalizcd as parrV 
of ACA'fc Educational Services Delivery System after the ( 
Project ends. 

Information on Project STRETCH was made available at the 
1982 ACA convention in New York. Hawkins and Associates 
representatives attended the convention in order to mc<ft with, 
project staff and to help disseminate information on the 
Project. * 

A final 'Project Advisory Committee meeting was held in 
Bradford Woods, May 14-16. Hawkins and Associates staff 
flj^prcscntatives attended this meeting to 'present the final 
^valuation report. > 
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w bct staff Ijas continu6d t6 monitor and refine the plan for conduct- 
ing *o national inservice. training program through ACA. A vehicle for 
continued implementation of Wus plan for more standardized camp 



director training has evolved as a result of the project. Efforts, have 
been matte to increase the amount of information available about the 

Project, "to include non-AC A as well as ACA audiences. Throughout 
the implementation of training, development of materials and dissemi- 
nation of infcnation, there has been continued emphasis on the impor- 
tance • of} including information on provision of services to campers 
" ! with disabilities. . 

nhjWtivP R: .Assess the current status of inservice training pr.ograms. 



Major Accomplishments 
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Project staff attended the Camping and Diabetes Conferences 
sponsored by the American Diabetes Association. 

A survey to assess the impact of attendance at Year II CDIs 
on camp directors/administratprs was conducted, by Hawkins 
and Associates. The survey was based on that conducted to • 
assess the impact of Year I CDIs, but surveyed only partici- 
pants (rather than camp director supervisors and staff). 

A similar survey was conducted by Hawkins and Associates to 
assess the impact of non-ACA sponsored camp director training 
events on participants- Events 'included were those attended 
by project staff in Year II, and the Camping and, Diabetes 
Conferences sponsored by the American Diabetes Association 
in Year III. 'v 



Summary 



Activities in this arena have moved from monitoring of national inserv- 
ice training to assessing the impact of that training on participants. 
Based on self reports, the impact assessments included specific questions 
related to training regarding special populations, and the current level 
Of service to disabled campers. These questions included whether serv- 
ice levels have increase^ or decreased, and whether such changes could 
be attributed to STRETCH or other training on serving disabled camp- 
ers. ■•<.)'. 

' 1 •' ■ ■ ' ' ■ <- . 

Objective C :« Determ inappropriate competency-based content and sys- 

terns for camp director inservice training: : 



1. Formulate cornpetencies and contertt;, 

2. Determine delivery system 

ajor Accomplishments 

"> ' 

• A variety of training fofniats and approaches, based on compe- 
tencies identified in yearsH and II, continued to be offered by 
the Project. 

► -«.,,'• 
The competency self-report questionnaire was revised slightly 
during Year III to reflect revisions in the core competencies. 
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o of the<tiraining in each competency area 
assessed Ttstng participant self^report-forms 



The effectiveness 
continued to be 

(see objective B). 



Implementation of -a new training format, ff An Awareness 
Workshop on Camping for .the Disabled" was developed and 
piloted at several locations around the country. 



siln to 



During Year III, a major reVisten to the AC A delivery system 
for camp directo r e ducation was proposed to facil i t a te work 



. on camp director education after the close of project activities. 

• QuestionVon competeiicy based training were again included on 

the Interest Survey developed by Hawkins, and Associates to 
• determine non-ACA audiences for Project STRETCH materials 
and training ' programs. ■ v 



Summary 4 j '■ j 

Provisions of appropriate, corapetency-based training materials for camp 
directors Tas continued to be a major concern of project staff during 
Year HI- A variety of training methods continue to be offered. In addi- 
tion, attention has been given to an ACA Educational Delivery System 
which will continue efforts in this area after the Project ends. 

* > ! ■'■■*■■ i .* - ■ ■ \ 

Objective D : Develop new instructional material to be used-at Camp 
Director Institutes. - - 




Major Accomplishments j 

• ^flS^a result of Project Sf RETCH activities, a variety" of new 

instructional materials were developed. These included: 

— Trainer Guides— Food Service Managerial; Health and Safety 
Managerial; Business and Finance Managerial; Site and Facil- 
ities Managerial j 

— Making Camp Facilities Accessible 

— Trainer Guide— Providing. Camping Services to Persons with 
Disabilities ;.■ 

— Making Effective Workshops Happen • 

— Awareness Workshop Resource Packet?' Serving Persons with 
Disabilities 

V— Student Home Study Guides 1 

j ' , ^ ■*!■'. _ . ,. . 

• Hawkins and Associates staff has worked in close conjunction 
with project staff to effect an expert -review of* the materials 
by key personnel in the fields of camping and working with 
persons with disabilities. / , 

• A Materials Review Form was developed by Hawkins and 
Associates staff. 

• Hawkins and Associates staff have reviewed STRETCH mate- 
rials and submitted their comments and suggested changes to 

. project staff as part of the review process. 
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ommmi-y — - : • — : — ■ — — . — — — — •• - 

Materials development and refinement has been a primary focuv during 
the third and final year of project activity Mat ^^J^eSSL-'' 
undergone specific review procedures as outlined in the Year II Evalua 
tion Plan. Both Hawkins and Associates and project staff have Played 
a^Uve roles in this review process. The materials have undergone some 
field testing in training sessions conducted by the project or have been 
worked through bv experts in the field s^f^ampjng^andi^^ 
persons with disabilities. 

Objective E : Train the instructors of the inservice programs! 
Major Accomplishments 

• Orientation for trainers was conducted as part of the new 
ACA Section Presidents Fall Workshops, Educators Symposium 
at the ACA National Convention/and as part of the orienta- 
tion for Section Leadership Chairpersons during the. National 
Convention. 

# Internal evaluation of all events was conducted by project 
staff. 

* 

Summary 

A variety of approaches to training those responsible for conduct of 
camp director educational sessions has been utilized during the three 
years of the project. Changes in format have been made based on 
formal and informal evaluation feedback As a result of 
changes based on formative evaluation, by the end of Year II , training 
offered I instructors :. was more consistent than that offered earlier on. 

Objective F : Conduct a series of national inservice training programs. 

Major Accomplishments 

• One Camp Director Institute, training 45 persons, was held 
during Year III. 

• Ten ACA sections offered managerial workshops, training 230 
camp directors. 

• Basic Camp Director Education courses were piloted at five 
sites, training 64 persons. 

• Twenty-seven persons were enrolled in Home Study courses. 

, Newly developed Awareness Workshops focusing on camping 
for persons.with disabUities provided training for 252 partici- 
pants. • 

. • Internal evaluation of all training events was made by Project 
Staff, based on procedures established during Years I and II. 
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Gamp director inservice training programs offered during Tear III have 
included components on meeting the needs of campers with disabilities. 
This information has been incorporated into materials develbped for use 
in these training events. A wide variety of training formats has been 
offered, to meet the needs of as many camp directors as possible. 



Objective G : Publish a trainers guide, inservice curriculum and a book 
~ of selected readings and resources. 

• During Year III, both the Camp Director Education Curriculum 
Guide (trainer's guide and inservice curriculum guide) and . & 
Perspective on Camp Administration: A Book of Readings weffer 
published/along with a ydriety of related project materials <see? 
Objective D). ^ 

Summary . 

As described under Objective D, publication of these resources has beerrlf 
* a primary focus of project activity during Year HI. Careful review and , 
revision of previous drafts took place prior to publication so that the 
materials could best meet the needs of intended audiences. Appropriate * 
information on serving disabled individuals in the camp setting has been 
infused throughout both publications. 
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Objective H : I^evetop^jr dissemination plan and analyze the utilization 
of inservice traini^ig^nvaterrals and pfdgrams. . 

Major Accomplishments 

\ • A J^eliminary Interest Survey designed to determine* non-A<7A 

interest in project materials and training programs was designed 
by Hawkins and Associates staff and submitted to project staff 
for dissemination whqn materials are readied for publication. 

# A detailed dissemination plan was developed by Hawkins and 
Associates staff a,nd submitted to project staff, the plan in- 
corporated suggestions on dissemination made at the Project 
Advisory Committee meeting in May. 

Summary 

Development of appropriate dissemination and materials has been a pro- 
ject concern throughout the three years of project activity, although 
such plans have been finalized in Year III. Both formal and informal 
have been employed to obtain information from potential user audiences 
which will ensure the_bestAise of programs and materials developed by 
Project STRETCH. 
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Objective h Conduct a thorough evaluation and re port on the inservice 
training program. . ."" " 

Major Accomplishments 

• Evaluation of project activities has been conducted by the sub- 
contractors, Hawkins and Associates, Inc. Major (evaluation ' 
tasks^re outlined above and in the Summary of Evaluation Ac- 
tivitiesNYear HI. 

• Major reporte\SUbmitted to project staff by Hawkins and Asso^ 
ciates, or given in presentation to the staff and Advisory Com- 
mittee have included: 

— Impact of Year II CDJ^Attendance on Camp Directors/ Ad- 
ministrators . .. A 

* rr Impact of Non-ACA Sponsored Camp Director Training 
Events on Camp Directors/ Administrators 

— Dissemination Plan 

— Third Party Evaluation of Project Progress/ Final Evaluation 
Report. 

Summary 

phases of project activity have been evaluated throughout Year III, ' 
following recognized evaluation procedures. Particular attention has 
been paid to the assessment of the perceived impact of ACA and non- 
ACA camp director training events on participants, with an emphasis 
on training related to provision of camping experiences for individuals 
with disabilities and to the review and revision of project materials. 

Third Party Evaluation, Project STRETCH, Year III 

The following comments ^are submitted by Hawkins and Associates, |nc. 
in our roJe as third party evaluators to Project STRETCH. 

Project STRETCH staff, in conjunction with the American Camping Asso- 
ciation has met the objectives set forth in the STRETCH project proposal/ 
Furthermore, these objectives have been accomplished in such a way that 
the continuation of project through the newly developed ACA Educc^ional 
Services Delivery System has been recommended and endorsed by the 
Project's National Advisory Committee. 

A wide variety <?f camp director educational programs has been conducted 
and evaluated by the Project, in an effort to determine the best vehicle 
for training camp directors to better meet the needs of campers with 
disabilities in both specialized and mainstreamed camp settings. Through 
formal and informal evaluation procedures, the conclusion reached has been 
that a variety of different training formats are ne?ded to meet the differ- 
ing needs of camp directors. As a result, Project STRETCH has sought to 
infuse information on meeting the needs of disabled campers into all areas 
of . ACA camp director education (i.e., Camp Director Institutes, Manager- 
ial, Home Study, etc.) as well as through specialized Awareness Workshops 
offered during Year III. This approach appears sound, and has increased 
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the potential audiences who may now come in contact With -this mfor- 
motion. It is hoped that the Awareness Workshops being piloted m 
Year III will continue to be offered by AC A as a means by which 
interested camp directors can learn more specifically how they can 
best incorporate disabled campers into their programs. 

As part of the evaluation of inservice training programs, STRETCH has 
attempted to assess the impact of ACA Camp Director Institutes and 
non-ACA sponsored educational events on participants. While it must 
be ui^Jerstood that information of this nature is highly subjective, indi- 
cations have been that there is an interest in continued training in 
meeting the needs of disabled campers, especially among camp directors 
who have mainstreamed these individuals (rather than offering special- 
ized programs). During Year III, a further attempt was made to measure 
the impact of STRETCH, and other training related to handicapped 
campers, through questions on whether such training has impacted on 
decisions to increase or decrease the number of disabled campers 
served. At this point, no sMQjh measurable impact has been made, it 
should be noted that measurably increasing the number of disabled 
campers served is not a STRETCH objective. It is recommended, how- 
ever, that if possible these questions be asked again approximately, 
three years after training (rather than one year flffer) to determine 
possible impacts after decisions have had time flPbe implemented. 

STRETCH has developed and produced a number of project deliverables 
which should have a substantial impact on the camp director commu- 
nity. All of these publications have incorporated appropriate informa- 
tion on serving disabled campers, although some are more specifically 
related to this subject than others. These publications, designed for 
use within the ACA educational system should impact favorably on 
users, whether or not they currently serve disabfed individuals. By 
incorporating this information into more general camp director educa- 
tion materials, it is hoped that more camp directors will become 
aware of the needs of disabled campers who may wish to attend their 
programs. 

v ... 

STRETCH materials more directly related to meeting the needs of 
campers with disabilities should provide answers to specific questions 
raised by camp directors offering both specialized and mainstreaming ? 
camping opportunities. It is hoped that ACA will continue to offer 
these publications and to incorporate these materials into ACA spon- 
sored training events after the close of project activities. 

It is also hoped that the American Camping Association will continue 
to work with other agencies offering camp director training or working 
with disabled individuals to promote camping for all persons with disa- 
bilities. Project STRETCH activities have been effective in this area, 
it is hoped that these activities will continue. Dissemination of 
STRETCH materials should include these non-ACA audiences as primary 
targets to facilitate widest possible dissemination of information on 
camping for disabled individuals. 
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SUMMARY OF EVALUATION ACTIVITIES 
— JUNE. 1 981 * MAY, 1SBT 



During the period of time June, 1981-May, 1982, the following tasks have been 
undertaken by the subcontractors, Hawkins and Associates, Inc. in conjunction with 
Project STRfcTCH activities. These tasks are further described, in perspective with 
all project activities, in the complete Project Report for Year II. 

• In June, Hawkins and Associates staff prepared a survey instrument to be 
used to assess the impact of attendance at Year II GDIs on camp directors/ 
administrators. The survey was based on that used to evaluate the impact 
of Year I CDIs the previous year. 

, • The survey instrument was approved by project staff and was printed and 
disseminated to Year II CDl participants in early July. A follow-up letter 
was sent to non-respondents in August to improve the rate of response. 

• In July, a second survey instrument was developed by Hawkins and Asso- 
ciates staff to obtain information of the impact of training events for 
camp directors not sponsored by the American Camping Association* Tlje 

1 instrument format followed that of the Year II CD! survey, with s&me 
modifications so that results could be compared more easily (although di- 
rect comparisons were not to be made because of the limited survey 
population and subjective nature of the questionnaire. 

• The survey instrument was approved by project staff and was disseminated 
in August to camp directors identified by project staff as having attended 
non-ACA sponsored training in 1980/81, 

• Also in August, a decision was made by project staff to delay the develop- 
ment of an interest survey on Project STRETCH deliverables until the 
items to be included were closer to final form. A sample interest survey 
and suggestions for dissemination were designed by HawkinS and Associates 
for u^e by project staff at a later time. 

m During the months of August-November, Hawkins and Associates worked in 
close conjucntion with project staff to effect an expert review of the Pro- 
ject STRETCH deliverables. Initial telephone contact was made with per- 
sons identified by project staff, and written letters of, agreement outlining 
specific review procedures were forwarded along with copies of the mate- 
rials to be reviewed. Reviewed at this time were: 

- Four AC A Managerial Guides : Business; Site and Facility; Health and 
Safety; and Food Service. 

— The ACA Curriculum Guide . 

\ ? ' f — Making Effective Workshops Happen and th6 Awareness Workshop Re- 

source Packet 

1 i — , 

m A Materials Review Form was developed for usq in reviewing the above 
materials. 

. • During the same period of time, Hawkins and Associates staff reviewed 
the Project STRETCH materials and submitted their comments and sug- 
gested changes to project staff as part of the review process: 



0 In September and October, Hawkins and Associates staff worked witll^or 
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ject staff to develop a media proposal for the development of ii fimes[bf 
Projcfct STRETCH film strips and a videotape for working with parents of 
handicapped children. 

• In September, an Evaluation Summary of the results of the survey of CDI 
Impact on Camp Directors/ Administrators was submitted to project staff 
for approval. 

• In November, the results of the second survey effort, the Impact of Non- 
ACA Sponsored Training Events on Camp Directors/ Administrators was 
submitted to project staff. 

• Early in January, 1982, a six-month evaluation summary of activities con- 
ducted by Hawkins and Associates staff during June, 1981-December, 1982, 
was submitted to project staff. 

j In February, telephone consultation with project staff outlined evaluation 
efforts to be undertaken by Hawkins and Associates for the remainder of 
the project year. It was agreed that project staff would provide Hawkins 
and Associates with evaluation results of any ACA training events to be 
evaluated by the time of. the Advisory Committee Meeting in mid-May. 

• Hawkins and Associates staff representatives attended the ACA Convention 
in New York, March 4, 1982, in order to meet with project staff and to 
help disseminate information on Project STRETCH from the project booth 
in the Exhibit Hall. 

• In April, a packet of information containing the major reports on survey 
results compiled during Year III and the Summaries of Evaluation Activities 
for Veers I, II and IU was compiled and sent to members of the Project 
STRETCH Advisory Committee for their review prior to the Advisory Com- 
mittee Meeting, May 14-16, 1982. 

• Hawkins and Associates staff representatives attended the Project STRETCH 
Advisory Committee Meeting, May 14-16 in Bradford Woods. At that time, 
an oral presentation on Year HI Evaluation Activities and on the activities 
undertaken during 5 the three years of the project W8S made, along with 
suggestions for further activities which might be considered by ACA for, 
the improvement of camping opportunities for children with disabilities. 

• As a final evaluation activity, a Third Party Evaluation and the evaluation 
section for the Project STRETCH Final Report were submitted to project 
staff at the close of Year III. 
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Dear friend 



l \*Wr camp Ulr c ctor/^r.iniMi..tor *Ii<mi,i,m1 .m A*rru,«i C^inq A«<»cr,mon Camp DifrU.if Insiifilf t»"> A. J, ..ilint.. • 

'Hawkins I A>v*i..te> ...*h,* \., Jt-i.-rn.n,. humi! of |ht* AC A ir»1»in<| on »hr juri.uiMi.ls- W n.^s w,U ... r .-.|«.nt 



t il i ill H'l?4 'I 



Wnytl pltVMf «.»J>iiii«*ii< Mm- toll^irt.j w .t imn 111. within (in> v^.-V ,iml ,vnd i' i*> Itowkii 
V»i\hi« ifjn, O.C. .20002. 

Cndwd iV ♦» Praictl VTPtTCM prn wliiy»« / ♦•U<«r coining inv mm <»'/. 

Than* W fuV tftjui- .11 ,» * t "ite 1 " I *»i 1 >" *3' ^ '»! tidiiiin.il s i «|ni M ewe** - 
Sincerely, 

•Sue Sic in A/ ' ' 

$uc '#tcin • / 
C'K/rdirt,u«jr, Director CtfuWt ion/Project STRCTCH/Artcr it,™ Owping A^r>d 

j. A. Vh.n I % fo<*f relationship to the t.ft'«p jfi rrc tor? 

,D Sopcrvi ior Q Staff number 

B. O.d'yoo have. the s,mc relationship to the camp director, (jt.iff oX^f vl >or] _|« t year I|J79).« you do "this yrar Il?80)? 



Circl* the number whiih b<r>t represent* yuur answer. Please add comments. 



2* To. what ehteni the camp director able to* 



No Abtt i l Y 
Demon* t r j 1 i*ft 



Average Abl I i t y 
Oemons t ra t cd 



A./ Identify the chjracte r 1 c* and needs of the ^ ' 
I population your camp serves. 

Bi Assess Ms/her strenqths and weaknesses as * 1 
j dt rector. . ^ 

Cf. State and c*p)a»n his/her philosophy and ob~ * , ' 

• jectlves* 

i>. Design and appropriate camp program to .1 1 t » 1 
I camper*' need** 

|c: Design an organization*! structure con>l stent ' 
{ with the camp', philosophy, objective* and 
I program. 

jr. Determine the necessary Q^a M f ) cat fOn< for ' , ™ 1. 

Staff mcmbe fi . 

C, Recruit, t r .1 1 rt arid supervise vtaff to implement • 
the Camp program, 

M. C>tabH>h and jupcrviji^ K-alth and safety in camp,' I 

'l. £%iabli^h fififtfiKif i*t andSuftfrvi food ^rtvicr ' 
" 1 n tamp- % ■ 



3 * 

3 ' ^ 



? 1 



5 s b 



Out > land! n> 

Ab I M t y 
Ocmoni 1 rated 



4 . h h 



fi $ 



• 



7 8 



9 
9 



10 
10 
,10 
10 

n 




0 

10 



in 



.JvfH U\ r t \ I'WPlffl ROTH siflfi ft! THI'i f tHH 
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BEST COPY AVAtt 



2. (Cunt jnuwrf) To mM! t*«tef»t wjs t hr camp difVCjnr able to; 



Mo Ability 
Dcinonst fat «•<] 



K» £ s t ab i i ih ' ami S g ue f v i s v t h<- C a»tp b uit tw W npf r ,i t i • hi * 
*in<J f i nance V. , 

L (*pi.»i/t the- v,ilwc% of ibe t^PiP t'o' ^rrKpvCtivi' c * 1 

ano* their parent*. ' , 

n. Prepare ,»Hd Tmp!r<«rnt a coffp!»*lr evaluation plan for I 
t h<; CAtwp pro<jr.vn. 

H, Deal **n*.!iiv«;ly wrth^hc need* of handi dapped (.a'»Pef*. 1 
1. l'*M*ct of Camp Oirector Institute training r>f your t*»"M* director: 



2 3 
? 3 



A. impact *n Staff* . 
P lease explain - 



Positive C3 **9*i iv «" 



Average Abi I i ty 
Demons t rated. 



I — «r 



6 / 
6 " / 



' Outstanding 

A4>i 1 i ty 
.D^tuns waited 



Uncertain 



in 



in 



in 



P. Impact «>n tampers 
P lease c»pl ji n ' 



Uncertain 



Impact on parents. 
••Please e«platn- 



Positive " P3 Mcqativc Q Uncertain, 



Other Impact* 
Plca-iC explain 



Uncer t ai n 



Thank you for A»\iVtim| Project STRCTCH by ompietimj this survey. Woyld you please .return «i I" Project STRETCH f > ..valuator, 
MawVins i f AWK mi|>S. M*» 0 Itrrei, M.f., Wa^hinnton, D,£. 70007. 

You *«ay uvr 1 Ihr em I'i.ed wilrf tn return i hr \nrvey. 

P),.,,,, ihiI*> the n»*« ' M«« Hi.lwiUitl <r .> y.juf i •i nt p .MUM. « I »V f t< -p ln-.litt.li- 
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' PROJECT (STRETCH - " EVALUATION 

■ s CD) IMPACT SURVEY SUMMARY 

YEAR I 

A total of 37 responses were recei ved , f rom camp directors 
trained'at ACA Camp. Director Institutes, 1979-80, for a reponse 
rate of 57 percent. The response rate for Mode] A participants , 
was 86 percent (12 responses); for Model B participants, MJ% 
(24 responses). One respondent returned the survey packet, 
indicating that she had taken a post .as Outdoor Program Director 
for the Greater Boston Area Girl Scouts since' receiving training. 

Part I: Background Data , 

. A greater percentage of camp directors attending the Model 
B Institutes received certification (75%) than those attending 
the Model A (33%), and Model Bt trainees attended a greater variety 
of add i t ional camp di rector training events. ; Half of the Model 
6 participants were involved "in other types of training during 
1979-80, These included: ACA National Convention (*♦ responses); 
ACA Managerial s in Food Servi ce (2), and Business (2); other ACA 

conferences, training by Sections, and day camp workshops (5); / fc 1 

„"»... ... 

and training by other agencies (National Camp School , Boy Scouts 
(1) , YMCA workshop in counselor, trainin^l.J J , American Lutheran 
Church training (l), National **-H Camp D i rector Conference' ( 1 ) , 
and M Use of the Bible, in Camp Settings 11 (l)). Two of the Model 
A participants ( 1 6%) took part in other 1 camp director training: 
Pre-sources (San Francisco Bay Girl Scouts) and ACA visitor 
training (1) and ACA Convention sessions and EMT 0)., 

The majority of respondents served as director/administrator 
of their camp in both 1979 and 1 980 (A " 75%; B - 92%) and served 
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is the same can^ bo th years (A * &y$t B - 92^hr -including 1980*~ 

Blodel A trainees had served an average of 4.6 years as a CD 

(range 0-21 years); Model B respondents had served an average 

of 8.9 years (range 1-24 years) . 

Al]^ respondents indicated that the camp, in which they worked 

\ ■ • i , 

in 1980 was an ACA accredited camp. Table I below indicates the 

types. of campst in which trainees were employed: ; 



Tablfe is Question 2D Is your 1930' camp i 



1. An ACA accredited camp? 

2. Private/independent? 
Church? 
Organization? 
Other? 

y. Day? 

Residential? 

Travel? 
4- Seasonal? 

Year-round? 



Model A 


Model B 


jJ00,1 

33f» 
- B% 

5Q% 


100% 
k2% 
17% 

38?: 


92% 


29% 
QB% 


67% 

33;"$ : 


67% 

33f> 
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.Camp church affiliations Specified by Model B respondents 
included Methodist, American Lutheran Church. Presbyterian, 
and Eastern Orthodox., Camp organizational affiliations cited 
by Model A respondents were Girl Scouts (**)• YWCA (2) and a 

school board: Model B trainees cited YMCA (U), Cirl Scouts (2) - 

i ) * v ' 1 

^-H, Boy Scouts, and the United Way. Four Model B trainees and 

one Modei A participant served as director of both residential 
and day c^mps. 'Three-fourths of the residential camps directed 
by Model A CDs and 62 percent of those directed by Model B parti- 
cipants were seasonal in nature. 

Two-thirds of the camps directed by Model A CDs included 
handicapped campera in their camp population, primarily in main- 
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streamed settings (one respondent served handicapped campers in 
segregated and mainstreamed programs); handicapped campers were 
not aVtajrgly recruited, except in one instance. Handicapped 
campers we Jc served in 54 percent of the * camps directed by Model , 
,B, trainees/ again primarily in mainstreamed programs. Two camps 
directed V Model B CDs served disabled individuals .in segregated 
programs; handicapped campers were actively recruited in 36 per- 
cent of the camps 'off ering raainstreaming opportunities. 

Commertt? offered in relation to services for handicapped 



campers arc given belowi 
Model A 

This year we wanted to have a 
unit within the camp made up 
of LD\ and/or EMR children with 
the idea that the unit would 
Ecrvc as •'Home Base" and the 
girla would participate in 
many activities with other 
units. With low enrollment 
for this «unit, instead we in- 
terviewed enrollees and de- 
cided to mainstream, as none 
had "serious problems** and 
thfcre were so few. 

•We rent Camp Wesley for 6 weeks 
each summer to Camp Nuhop - 
they run a program designed 
for LD and B/d campers exclu- 
sively. For our own pro- 
gram we don f t actively recruit 
handicapped campers. We do 
have some come, and they, are 
mainstreamed., 

Canp, at this point cannot 
accomodate wheelchairs . How- 
ever, campers, with other dis- 
abilities can be accomodated 



Model B° 

We are willing to accept handicaps 
which do not limit, mobility, but 
did »©t have any registration. 

Our camp co -sponsors a handicap- 
ped camp (2 weeks) with a local 
association. Occasionally U-Hers 
attend v/ith the handicapped; „ 
particularly in -day camping. 



deaf and 
d, enio tionally 



Sarving 



tally retar- 
Sturbedi 
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Nine handicapped groups uted- our 
site providing .their own director 
and staff. We provide a support 
staff and play an important role 
in planning and programmine. 
Some of these groups are main- 
streamed - all intermix with 
other groups in camp at some 
time. 

Handicapped campers were actively 
recruited for special sessions 
for handicapped adults and youth. 

Handicapped campers are not active- 
'ly recruited. If they att<end our 
camp, It is usual] y after a parent 
has called to find out the program 
operatipn. % 
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Part II: Training Impacts 

Table 2 below indicates the extent to which CD I attendance 
affected the camp directors* ,'abili tie- in 1*1 competency areas («!©w « 
1, high = 10) and whether trainees feel they need additional^ train- 
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ing in these areas. . ' , , ' ■ 

Table ?.t )cDX Effejet and Need for Further Training, Model A and B j 









■ 

Further 


Training *•' ! 




A B 


, Yes 
A B 


No 

A 


i 

B-: 


Identify the characteristics 
■and heeds of the population 
your camp serves. , 




5.91 


25% 




50% 


• 

• ! 


Assess your strengths and 
weaknesses as a direfctor. 


7.0 


7.05 




29% 


hz% 


i 

58fj 

' ' . i 

; 1 


State and explain your philo- 
sophy and objectiv^. 


,8.5** 


7.52 


17 '% 


17# 




t)e sign a camp program approp- 
riate fprt persons to be 
served; the camp's philosophy 
goals and objectives and i 
program. 


7-33 . 


7^17 


2& 


31% 

« 


50%' 


1 

I 

f 


Design an organizational .... 
structure consistent vlrith 
the camp's philosophy, objec- 
tives, and program. 


7-50 


5.86 " 




17% 


15% • 


• r 

j 
1 


Determine the necessary quali- 
fications for staff members. 


7.-38 


5-17 i 
1 

1 


' 1755 


12% 


580 ' 


! 63*; 

i 
♦ 


-1 ■ 

Recruit, train and supervise 
staff to implement the camp 
program. 


7,0 


5-78 ; 


50% 


25% 


25% ' 
T 


1 

,^'\ ; 
• i 


Establish and "supervise health 
and safety in camp. J 


6.83 

1 


4.95 


85: 


25% 




Establish procedures and su- • 6.^6 
pervise food service in camp. | 


u.52 




<* 


50% 




Develop ^nd supervise camp 
Site and facilities. i 


6.33 


4.90 


33/*' 


2?q 


k2% 





-4. 
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Table 2 ;(eoriUV) 
Competency 



CD I Effect 

•A B : 



IF urt her Trailing 



A ^ B 



No 



B 



I 



Establi sh and super v ise the 
camp business .operation and 
finances. : • 

Develop a plan for interpre- 
ta-tion of the values of a . 
camp- to prospective, campers 
and their parents . 

Prepare a complete evalua- 
tion for tJ-je camp 'program. 

Deal sensitively with the 
needs of handicapped camp- 
e rs. ___ ■ ■ 



.5,-92 4.66 



7,0 



5.82" 



6.68 5.82 



6.86 4.21 



33f> ■ 37% 



kZ% 12% 



25% 25% 



17% 37% 

■ * V J 

— 4* 



W> 37 f 



33% *63% 



50% 50% 



50% k2% 



Based on ca"mp director self -report, ACA CD Is appear to have 
be,en most effective in the more philosophical aspects of training: 

a. ""*<•■. 

expressing 'a camp philosophy, assessing CD strengths and .weaknesses, 
and interpreting camp values. In general. Model A ^trainees indi- 
cated that training had more effac.t on their performance than did 
Model B participants. However , .. in^ assessing- ■ training impact, it 
should be noted that Model B training didenot cover, health and 
safety, food service, site and facility or business and. finance , 4 
all of y;hich received relatively low impact scores;. Model B () 
.respondents 'indicated tfiat training did not greatly affect their 
ability to deal sensitively with the needs o$ handicapped campers/., 
A:: slightly higher score is obtained, if only responses frotn CDs j 
who served disabled campers are counted. (4. 76 ), although half 
of the Model 3 trainees did not serve this population! this way 
account for the low impact score received. 

For the mo€t part, CDI participants indicated, that their 
training needs were met by the Institutes, especially in the 



area of cajnp organizational structCTre^esiga. . Al though Model A 
participants indicated that training related to staff recruiting 
amd supervi sion impacted posi tively on thei r. performance, they 
show a desire for further training in this area. 



Part III: 1 Impacts ■ - ! 1 v ' 

the primary benefi t described by both Model A and Model B N 
part icipahts was the opportuni ty to exchange ideas and share ex- 
eriences with other camp (directors (A - 7; B -2^ ). In this 
respect, informal exchanges and fel lowsh i p resulting fronL^group 
discussion and the extended training experience were seen as 
extremely effective, providing emot ional support for camp director * 
efforts and personal motivation. Other benefi ts descrf bed included: 



Model A 

organization of camp plan, goal 
setting (5) 
seei ng another camp . (.1 ) 
identifying staff needs (l) 
developing site and program (.1 ) 
„ f ood planning (1 ) 



Model B 

staff recruitment (1) 

defining problems, remediation (1 ) 

personal relations (1) 

major areas of^camp planning (1) 

seeing another camp (l) 



No two camp di rectors responding to the survey served 

t ■ . 

handicapped campers in the same way. The majority of those who 
provided camping opportunities for disabled individuals did so 



through ma i nstreami ng 
tions are give below: 
Model A , 



1 deaf girl in a 12-day ten 
camping session with, 20 boys 



with non-disabled campers. Program descrip- 



Model B 

1000 campers served--2 deaf 
staff and deaf couple as resource 



^nd girls, 2 asthmatic children persons, 16 deaf campers, U week 



in a 12-day session with 15 
boys and girls taking care of 
farm animals j 



\- — — — j — , ' ■ 

session), 70+ mentally retarded 
(1 week session), 1 deaf couple 
in fami ly camping 
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Model A (con' t) 

1 mildly retarded and 1 emotion- 
ally impaired g i r 1 ^q*±-&£***4§ 
served in a 1 week unit 1 



in 3 sessions a total of 6 
mentally retarded or learning 
disabled g i rl s out of 1 81 
served 



1 bl inds camper mainstreamed 
wi th 30 campers 

2 physically impaired, 1 deaf 
camper out of 550 served 



Model B (con't) 

1 CP, U EMR in l**-day session 
wi th 1 50 campers 0 

1 deaf camper in 2 week session 
wi th 100 others 

3 LD campers- with 115 others 



2 MR campers — 1 for 9 weeks 
with 50 others; 1 for M weeks 
wi th 3Q others 

1 deaf camper for 5 weeks with 
170 other boys 

13 MR, 6 hemophiliacs, 15 hearing 
impaired and 3 blind mainstreamed 
in 1 week sessions, 5 hemophiliacs 
mainstreamed for 2 weeks 



1 MS, 2 asthmatics, 2 hyperactive 
mainstreamed\ith 1^5 others 

In addition, three respondents i nd ica ted- that they served mentally ; 
retarded, physically handicapped and deaf/bl i nd i nd i vidual s i n 
special programs ^des i gned to accomodate speci fic handicaps. 

' Relatively few comments were given in response to question 
3 Ifsthe camp population Included any handicapped campers, 
give specific examples of how attert^ance at an ACA Institute 
helped* you to repond tb their needs as well as those of the ■ 
"entire camp population. Ijpdel A CDs cited general aWarepfc^of 
the needs of disabled campers and of Project STRETCH , khowi ng to 
have an emergency vehicle. aval lable at all times, and indicated 
that handicapped campers were "treated si if^e anyone else 1 / wi th 
special attention given at mealtime. While five Model , B. trainees 
indicated that attendance had no effect on their performance, 
others cited a greater sense of confidence and ability to do a 
good job, a record summer of service with no major incidents 
and much positive feedback, and help in planning and adapting 
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normal camp act ivi ties to meet the needs and .abi I i ties of campers. 
Other respondents indicated that they "found that all people 
basically have same needs" ( 3 ) 'i 

Responses to question 4, requesting suggest ions for add i t iona 1 
CD I topics were varied. Model. A participants indicated a n.eecl \ 
for more information on staff redrui tment , training and supervision, 
suggesting that although these topics were covered in ten hours 
of lecture and discussion, more informatin was needed by trainees. 
Model A content related to staff development should be reviewed 
to assess whether changes should be initiated.-- Model B CDs ex- 
pressed a desire for more information on budget and budget controls, 
funding and finance,and camp bus iness management . These topics' 
were not covered in the I nsti tutes. Other topic suggestions 

included: ' . M '< . 

• < . . • - * 

•„ Model A Model B 

program; opt ions (2) * food service (2) 

deal ing with minori ties, inner future program trends (1) 

•city children (1) "ACA arid You" section activity 
working with stress (l) " awareness (1) 

standards (1) running PICs (1) 

recruitment and advertising "" salary studies (1) * 

strategies (l) lease/purchase of camps (1) 

PIC concerns evaluation techniques (1) 

Additional comments made by Mod el A CDI participants reiterated 
the positive benefits resulting from attendance, especially those*, 
gained through sharing experiences with other camp directors. 
Comments cited by. Model B trainees were, on the whole, positive, 
although several respondents indicated that the^ approach was too 
philosophical in areas where practical i nf ormation was needed. 
More than one trainee commented* that -the Dean arid staff eould^ 
"make or break" the Institute. - v 
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- "FRIENDS" SURV^E) SUMMARY 

•. Camp directors who attended Model A and B CDIs were asked to 
have supervisors and three or four staff persons complete a short 
questionnaire designed to provide another measure of camp director 
effectiveness and the impacts of Institute training. A total of 
64 responses were received — 14 from supervisors and 50 from 
camp staff members. Most (supervisors, '86$t staff , indicated 
that they, had the same relationship to the camp director in I98O. 
as in 1979. The summary below presents the respondents' indications 
of camp director ability in the 14 competency areas covered by 
the Institutes. Because of the low response rate, and because " 
several respondents did not indicate the name of the camp director 
being evaluated, no attempt was made to separate Model A and Model- 
B trainee evaluations. Ability scores range from 1 (low) to 10 (high) 



_ ^ Ability Demonstrated 

Competency Supervisor Staff 



A. Identify the characteristics and needs 8.28 8.62 
of the population your 'camp serves. 

B. Assess' his/her strengths "and weaknesses 8.42 8. 20 
an a director. > * ■ " 

C. State and explain his/her philosophy and 8.92 8. 52 
objectives. ; J 

D. Design an appropriate camp propgram to 8.5 8 33 
all campers* needs. 

E. Design an organizational structure con- 8.64 8.51 
sis tent with the camp's philosophy, ob- 
jectives and program. 

F. 'Determine the necessary qualifications - 8. 57 8 56 
for staff members. . 

G. Recruit, trainband supervise staff, to im- 8.0? 8.43 
rnrr plement the cainp program. 



y 



Co rape ten cy 



H. .Establish and supervise health and safety 
in camp. 

I. Establish procedures and supervise food 
service in camp. i 

J. Develop and supervise camp site and .facili- 
ties. 

K. Establish and supervise the camp business 
operation and finances. 

L. Explain the values of the camp to prospec- 
tive campers and their parents. 

M. Prepare and implement a complete evaluation 
plan for the canip program. 

N. Deal sensitively with the needs of handi- 
capped campers. 



Ability Demonstrated 
Supervisor Staf*f 


9.0 * 




9.0 


8.57 


9-07 


8.9^ 


8.07 


8.85 


9.0 


9.13 


8.2 


8.63 


8.16 


9.03 



In the next section, supervisors and staff indicated the 
^impact of CDI. training on director perforce in terms of his/her 
dealings with staff , campers, and -parents, and in other areas. 
Response options were "positive" , -negative- and "uncertain" , how- 
ever no negative ratings were given 1 ^^^^ 



Positive Uncertain 
<;„ rP r>. staff.. Super. Staff . 



Impact on staff 
Impact on campers 
Impact on parents 



935S 80# 1% 

1000' 7,05 s 
795$ 5655 2l£ 



In relation to impacts on staff, supervisors indicated that 
the CO provided better supervision, -was more self-assured . and 
demonstrated new training ideas. Increased communication between 
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director and staff was observed. Staff respondents commented that 
the CD was. more confident, open; and sensitive to staff needs and 
problems. While some staff attributed director changes to CDI 
training, others stated that the CD was more experienced than 
the year before, and therefore could do a better job. 

Supervisors noticed that the CDs implemented new program 
ideas and improved pre-camp communication with campers and parents 
as a result of GDI training. Staff comments indicated that 
training resulted in a jnore relaxed camp atmosphere in which the 
safety and needs of the campers came first. Directors seem to 
have matte efforts to relate directly to campers, and to involve 
themselves in program activities to ensyre closer contact. 

While mos- directors did not have as much contact with parents 

as wi\h staff ind campers, supervisors indicated that CDs were , 

w . * '" 

better able to explain the camp program to parents following 
tEalinirig, and sjtaff reported good parent/camp relations in, most 
cases. 

Comments made by supervisors and staff on impacts in other 
areas reiterated the enthusiasm and^concern for the total camp 
program demonstrated by the directors. Most of those responding 
commented on the outstanding abilities of the CDs, and the positive 
effects of their leadership on the camp program. Positive impacts 
were ciited by 71 percent of the supervisors and 58 percent of. 1 
the staff responding. 

The overwhelmingly positive results of the "Friends 0 survey 
pffort may indicate a degree of bias on the part of those who 
chose to respond &nd on the part of the camp directors as they 



distributed ttie surveys. However, the extensive comments made 
* do provide insight into the effectiveness of CDI training in its 
direct impact on the camp organization and program offered. These 
positive effects are demonstrated i/i a number of ways increased 
CD confidence, , improved staff/director relations , 1 and a more 
enjoyable summer for campers, staff and parents. 



■ \ 
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APPENDIX C: 



EVALUATION 



PROJECT STRETCH 

iflMPACT OF YEAR II CDI ATTENDANCE 
<HPN CAMP DIRECTORS/ADMINISTRATORS 



In order to determine the impact cf attendance at American Camping Association 
(AC A) Camp Director Institutes (CDIs) on camp directors/administrators receiving train- 
ing during Project STRETCH'S second year of activities (1980-81), an impact survey 
was conducted by the project evaluators, Hawkins and Associates, Inc. The survey 
instrument used was modeled on a similar questionnaire used to evaluate the impact of 
CD! attendance at training conducted during the project's first year of operation (1979- 
80). Several questions relating more specifically to the training impact on serving 
handicapped campers were added to the Year II survey instrument, at the request of 
the project staf£ -The Year II imapct questionnaire and cover letter are included in 
the appendix to^iis report. 

The impact data summarized below was obtained as a result of the Year II survey 
effort. Where appropriate, responses are compared to results pf the Year I impact 
survey, to further demonstrate the influence 6f attendance at a ^CDI on participants. 
It should be noted that in 1979-80, two types of CDIs were evaluated: Model A and 
Model B Institutes. In 1980-81, four CDIs were conducted, without the designation of 
Model A or B, reflecting changes in AC A camp director training programs. For ease 
in comparing Year I and II impact results, response percentages for Year I Model A 
and B Institutes will be averaged. " 



Survey Sample 

Questionnaires were sent to 71 camp directors/administrators who Attended AC A 
Institutes during 1980-81 including seven persons who attended a receruficat ion seminar. 
A follow-up questionnaire was mailed two weeks after the first surveys were, sent. A 
total of 49 responses were received, for a response rate of 68 percent, as compared to 
a response rate of 57 percent to the Year I impact survey. Included in the 49 responses 
received were three responses from persons who did not complete the questionnaire be- 
cause they were not camp directors or served on the Institute faculty in some capacity. 



Part It Background Data 

Fifty-five percent of the survey respondents received ACA certification as a result 
of CDI attendance; 54 percent of the respondents to the Year I survey received certifi- 
cation. Several of the Year II respondents (7 percent) who did not receive certification 
indicated that they did not apply for certification or were already ACA ceritfied camp 
directors* 

Half of the Year II participants indicated they took part in additional camp direc- 
tor training during 1980-81. Training events identified included a variety of ACA 
sponsored events: managerials (business-4*, food service-6, maintenance-2, health and 
safety-1); standards visitors training (3); the Houston Convention (4); ACA Ranger Sem- 
inar (I); Springfield, MA Conference (1); and a Day Camp Symposium held at Bradford 
Woods. Non-ACA sponsored camp director training events cited by respondents included: 

q 'Numbers given in parentheses throughout this report refer to the number of times a 
£PJ£ particular response was given. 



agency ^specific training (3); Christian Camping International regional institutes (3);' 
seminars and courses-related to the needs of handicapped individuals (2); nutrition 
seminars and food-handlers clinics (2); and Texas Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation Outdoor Education Institute (1). 

As in the Year I Survey, tKe majority of respondents served as director/admin- 
istrator of their camp in both and 1981 (Year 11—89 pcrcefcjt; Year 1—83.5 per- 
cent) and served in the same camp both years (Year II— 91 perceTft; Year 1—87.5 
percent). Including 1981, Year II respondents had served an average of 11.6 years as 
a CD (range 0-35 years) as compared to an average of 6.75 years served by Year 1 
respondents (range 0-24 years). 

Again as in the Year I survey, all respondents indicated that the camp in which 
they worked in 1981 was an ACA accredited camp (4 respondents did not serve as 
camp director/administrator in 1981). Table 1 below indicates the types of camps in 
which trainees were employed: 



Table I: Question 2D— Is your 1981 camp: — — — r— 


1. An ACA accredited camp? 

2. Private/Independent? 
Church? 
Organization? 
Othel? 

3. ^ Day* 

* Residential? 
Travel? 

4. Seasonal? 
Year-round? 


Year II 


Year I 


100% 
38% 
19% 
52% 

* 10% 
89% 
6% 
52% 
56% 


100% 
37.5% 
12.5% 
48% 

18.5% 
90% 
< — 
67% 
33% 


Note: * Multiple responses were included in each category, i.e., day and .residential 

> 



Church camp affiliations specified by Year II respondents included Episcopal (3), 
United Methodist (2), Presbyterian (2) and Salvation Army (1). Camp organizational 
affiliations cited were Girl Scouts (7), Easter Seals (5), YMCA (4), Boys Clubs of 
America (1), Chicago Youth Center (1) and Gamma Phi. Beta.(l). 

According to Year U respondents, handicapped campers are served either exr 
clusively or in mainstreamed settings by a majority (76 percent). Twenty-two per- 
cent serve handicapped campers exclusively, 50 percent offer mainstreaming oppor- 
tunities/and two respondents (4 percent) offer both exclusive and mainstream pro- 
gramming. Only one respondent was unsure as to whether disabled campers were 
served in their camp. Year I respondents indicated that handicapped individuals were 
served in 64.5 percent of the camps, primarily in mainstreamed settings. As in 
Year I, more Year II respondents offering integrated programs do not actively recruit 
disabled campers (75 percent). 
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^v^rs serving exclusively campers with disabilities 
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Comments offered by camp dirdc 
^ included;^ 

• Have been serving the disabled exclusively for 42 years. 

• Besides normal sessions for disabled we also recruit form al groups of disabled 
V such as cystic fibrosis, multiple sclerosis, etc. 

• We have nine weekly sessions during the summer. The first week is desig- 
nated as the week for persons with mental retardation. 

• We mainstream non-di$abled day campers into our residential camp activities, 
V " recruiting by word of mouth only. ' 

\ * ■• ■ ■ ' . . ■ .* 

\ Comments made by camp directors offering mainstreaming opportunities included: 

\ :•• • . 

• We also provide camping experiences each summer for autistic children. 

• We do not at present take major handicaps, but none have applied, either. 

• All United Methodist Church Camps are open to all persons. Many are 
handicapped. 

• We recruit none,, but have some auditory impaired, a ^ouple of mobility 
restricted (arthritis). , 

• « Being primarily a canoe-tripping/back-packipg camp, we accept handicapped 
campers who feel they can challenge themselves accordingly— i.e., deaf, 

pqsthetic limbs, controlled physical illness. 



One respondent, wfhosecamp does not serv^Jfcisabled campers stated that "We 
did have one mentally retarded child in 1979 but will not knowingly do it again. We 
would rather allow an MR group to rent our camp and offer a total program. We 
share our life with city children— those, who need no specialized care." 

Part H: Competencies . I 

Table 2 below indicates the extent to' which- CDI attendance affected the camp 
directors 1 abilities in 14 competency areas (low=l, high=10) and whether trainees feel 
" they need additional training in these areas. Table 3 provides this information for 
those respondents serving disabled campers exclusively and in mainstreaming programs. 

Year II competency dpta is similar to Year I data in that based on camp 
director self report, ACA Institutes appear to have been most effective in the more 

" philosophical aspects of training, and least effective in those areas covered by man- 
agerials. These latter areas received less emphasis at Year II CDIs than did camp 
philosophy, goals and objectives. Overall, Year II respondents indicated slightly lower 
impact scores than did Year I respondents, and a higher need for additional training, 
especially in the areas of staff qualifications, evaluation and interpreting camp values 
to prospective campers and their parents. Areas in which a need for further training 
was indicated were similar for camp directors offering both exclusive and mainstreaming 
options for disabled campers, although the latter expressed a slightly stronger interest 

, in training concerning special audiences. / ■ 

Part HI: Impacts 

The primary benefits of attending the CDI described by Year II respondents fo- 
cused on the writing of goals and objectives and statement and sharing of the camp 
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Table 2:" GDI Effect and Need for Further Training, 
Year II (N=4fr) and Year I (N=36) 



CDI Effect 



Further Training 
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Assess your stengths and weaknesses 
as a director 
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the program 
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6. 


D(?tf*rmine tho nooe^isflfrv nunli f ipnt innQ 

l/v IVI llllllw lllW IIVLwJOUl V UUQII 1 ILQIIUIO 

Iwl 2» I u 1 1 in c in L/C r b 


5 56 


fi 97 


19% 


1 A Ok 

i H A> 


17% 


c 1 oz 

01 A> 


31% 


25% 


7. 


Recruit, train and supervise stnff to 
implement the camp program 


5.36 


6 89 




1fl% 

J070 


17% 


1Q% 




000/ 
6d% 


8. 


Establish and supervise health and 
safety in camp 


5.37 


5 89 


9fi% 


17% 

1 1 A) 


41% 
■HO a> 


<\4% 


31% 


29% 


9. 


Establish procedures and supervise food 
service in camp 


4 ^7 


^ 40 




11 ft/ 

oi% 


0 yi oz. 


54% 


67% 


16% 


10. 


Develop and supervise camp site and 


A 17 


C fit 


•inn/ 


0 10/ 

Jl% 


34% 


44% 


27% 


25% 




facilities 














11. 


Establish and supervise the camp 


4.63 


5.39 


43% 


34% 


30% 


34% 


27% 


32% 


\business operation and finances 
12. T)cvclop a plan for interpretation of 


j 

6.41 
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6.91 
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the values of a camp to prospective 
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campers and their parents 


















Prepare a complete evaluation plan 


5.60 


6.25 
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for the camp program 
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Deal sensitively with the nefeds of 
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handicapped campers 
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philosophy and on the exchange of ideas with leaders in the camping profession as 
well as peers. Specific responses are summarized below: 

* • Focus on philosophy, goals and structure (23) • 

• Contact with other camp directors (14) 

• Sharing ideas with leaders in the profession (3) 

• Evaluation (3) 

• Increased sense of confidence (2) 

• Value of decentralized camping (2) 

• Staff organizational chart (2) r 

• Arriving at a plan for developing and implementing a comprehensive long- 
range plan (1) f v ■ % a 

• Assessing personal strengths and weaknesses (1) 

• Greater appreciation of camping as a profession and for its effectiveness 

As in the Year I Impact Survey, no two descriptions of services to handicapped 
campers were exactly alike. Eight respondents indicated that they serve disabled 
campers exclusively, with one camp serving 728 physically and mentally handicapped 
"in the largest program as such in the world" and another serving 100 percent disabled 
campers with 50 percent non-disabled day campers. Three respondents indicated that 
they serve very few handicapped. 

Descriptions of mainstreaming programs varied greatly, and included: 

2 deaf girls mainstreamed with 175 girls in a two-week session, 2 LD boys 
mainstreamed with 125 boys for two weeks and 1 CIT with with one arm in 
camp for 1 month 

2 counselors (1 deaf, 1 CP) on staff of 35; several ED mainstreamed with x 
160 campers in 26-day sessior^ 5 seizure-prone mainstreamed in 26-day 
sessions . ™ 

4 diabetic youth in regular 1 week sessions with 60 other campers 
Minimally MR, limited CP— not more than-*12 in 1200 campers 
200 MR lived together in one village and werl mainstreamed in programming 
(50 campers— 4 sessions) 

6 campers from state hospital, 3 cqmpers from families mainstreamed in 
regular GS programs-sessions vary from 100-200 campers 

We did have 1 10-year old (son of former camper) with slight handicap beyond 
>hat would normally be served— in group of 71 boys in camp of 210 boys for 
6 w<*eka 

Of 718 total, 2 deaf, 3 epileptic, several with braces, etc.— all mainstreamed 
No records kept. Serve disabled including diabetics, arthritis, leukemia, far- 
ing los?, hyperactivity* . 
1 percent mairistreamed-r-CP, blind, LD 

Maif^tream handicapped that can keep up plus 5 or 6 in wheelchairs that 
attend Salvation Army Conferences and seminars 

5 MR in 1 week session with 120 earners 

1 LD/visually impaired in group of 100 campers for 4 weeks; 2 LD boys, in 
group of 82 for 2 weeks ' *~ 

3 diabetics, 6 epileptics, 18 MBl, 4 ED 

3 deaf mainstreamed in session with 35 non-deat; many LD and behavior 
problems mainstreamed with no difficulty 

2 EMR, several LD, a number with visual or hearing impairments 
27 MR served for 4 days, 80 dialysis patients for 8 days 



Table 3: 



GDI Effect and Need for Further Training 
Year II —Exclusive (N=10) ^nd Maihstreamed (N=22) Camps 



GDI Effect 
low=l hiffh= 



Further Training 
Yes No 1 No Ilesp. 
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Main. 


Exclus. 
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7.18 
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2. 
3, 
4. 

5. 

6.: 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12, 

13. 
14. 



Identify the characteristics and need^ 
of the population your camp serves 
Assess your strengths and weaknesses 
as a director 

State and explain your philosophy anc) 
objectives 

Design a camp program appropriate 
for: persons to be served; the camp's 
philosophy; goals and objectives of 
the program ". "'. : .* 

, Design an organizational structure 
consistent with the camp's philosophies, 
objective and program 
Determine the necessary qualifications 
for staff members y 
Recruit, train and supervise staff to 
implement the camp. program 
Establish and supervise health and 
safety in camp 

Establish- procedures and . supervise food 

service in camp . N 

Develop and supervise camp site and 

facilities 

Establish and supervise the camp 
business operation and finances 
Develop a plan" for interpretation of 
the values of a camp to prospective 
campers and their parents 
Prepare a complete evaluation pl?n 
for the camp program fe 
Deal sensitively with the needs of 
handicapped campers 



5.3 


5.72 


30% 


32% 


40% 


32% 


30% 


36% 




5.4 


5.50 


40% 


27% 


40% . 


41% 


20% 


32% 




5.2 


5.50. 


30% 


18% 


40% 


'45% 


30% 


36% 




4.4 


4.57 


40% 


45% 


30% 


36% , 


30% 


23% 




4.5 


4.14 


40,% 


45% 


30% 


36% 


30% 


23% 




4.7 


4.42 


40% 


50% 


30% 


27% 


30% 


23% 




6.5 


6.31 


* 40% 


32% 


40% 


36% 


20% 


32%. [ 




5,4 


5.90 


50% 


45% 


30% 


32% 


20% 


23% 




5.1- 


5.54 ■. 


20% 


41% 


60% 


27% : 


20% 


32% 





Other program descriptions included: 
# Mental healths-camp wholly devoted to this group 



Rent facility to MD association and Association for Retarded Citizens 
42 MR served during first week of Camp; week reserved fpr MR— no main- 
streaming 

100 -MR - for 1 weekend prior to the start of regular camp 
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In general, Year II respondents indicated that the number of handicapped campers 
served by their camps in 1980-81 remained the same (39 percent), while 15. percent 
indicated an increase in the number served, and 11 percent cited a decrease. The 
remaining 35 percent of the CDI trainees did not know whether the number had in- 
creased or decreased, did not respond, or stated that the question did not Spply to 
their situation. These figures did not differ significantly when computed for camps 
serving disabled populations exclusively (same— 40%, increase— 20%, decrease— 10%) 
or in mainstreaming programs (same— 41%, increase— 14%, decrease— 9%). Attendance 
at the ADA Institute was not seen as having an impact on the decision to increase 
or decrease the number of disabled campers (48 percent), with several respondents 
stating that the decision is made by the sponsoring agency, facilities are not suitable, 
or that their canift- seeks to increase^the number served each year. Comments made 
by respondents who did/ cite an impact included: 

• Increased Sensitivity to the needs of handicapped campers; increased aware- 
ness (2) 

• Yes— increase (1) ■ \ ■ 

• Only that it opened the possibility and helped us determine what kinds of 
handicapped our facility could accommodate(s) 

• We would like to increase, but at this stage are unsure how much and how 
I to go about doing it. The Institute did have an effect on it. 

• Yes— made me more convinced that I am not educationally, legally or emo- 
tionally equipped to cope with handicapped kids. ^ 

• It made rtie more sensitive and dware, but all the more committed not to 
allow handicapped campers to interfere with our objectives of stretching 

a non-handicapped girls in terms of skills. 

Although, once again, 32 percent of the Year IU respondents indicated that CDI 
attendance had no direct impact in meeting the needs of disabled campers as well as ^ 
those of the entire camp population, arid another 22 percent indicated that th? ques- 
tion was not applicable to their situation, comments given by several respondents 
indicate positive benefits in this ar^a: ^ 

• ™ ^ * 

• Increased sensitivity, acceptance (3) ^ * . 

• Because of attendance at Institute whpre many directors worked with handi- . 
: 4 capped exclusively, more awareness of special needs and ways to program 

creatively (2) 

• CDI was helpful in pointing out the importance of helping maintain a camp- 
ing situation which provides for the buildjng of self-confidence (1) 

• No specific examples or change from vhat we tave^pne in the past. Just ^ 
feel better about the effort we put im * ttiis area. - «^ 

• We added a class of sign language this summer and encouraged families who 
had handicapped children to send their children (1) 

• Made sure diabetics had adequate diet, refrigeration and privacy for shots (1) 

• Basically, I don't worry about mainstreaming them as much, ^nd we are 
freer to use more effectively the Special ^Education majors on our staff (1). 
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Wliile nine respondents (20 percent) stated that nothing should be added to the 
content areas covered by ACA CDIs and an additional two camp directors said that 
nothing should, be added unless the length of the Institute was increased, a vaariety 
of\ suggest ions for additional cont^t^jireas were suggested by Year II respondents. 
These *,are summairized below: 

[ m Training camp staff and deatfng with staff problems (9) 
"Z • f Budget and business management skills (7) " 
m Research findings and trend developments (5) 
i • Evaluation (4) 

• Personal and professional skill development (4) 

• More small group discussions (4) 

• Sharing problems and solutions (3) 

• Safety in specific program areas (2) 

• Psychological needs of campers, dealing with behavior problems (2) 

• Program specifics (2) 

s r • Promotion and fund raising (2) 

• More on Project STRETCH (1) 

• Long range planning (1) 1 K 

• More practical challenges U) 

The majority of "additional comments" given by CDI trainees were positive in 
nature. Most found the Institute experience rewarding and helpful. Some, however, +/ 
indicated that the content was too theoretical in nature, and the lecture/instructor 
approach to educat io nally oriented for most camp directors. Several respondents 
suggested that the Institute they attended was too njshed, arid, that ihfcre&sed par- 
ticipation and open discussion by trainees would be beneficial. It was noted that 
the level of experience of those attending should be t^ken into consideration when 
planning content. 

Two comments were made regorging Project STRETCH: that the content pre- 
sented was too vague (by a camp A dipeetor j who mainstreams LD children in camp 
programs) and that the entire presentation was unnecessary (by a camp director who 
does not serve disabled campers andVdoes not wish to). 



Conclusions 



> 



In evaluating the results of the Impact survey reportedVaboVe, it is important 
to note that the actual impact and effectiveness of spec ifi^training sessions cannot 
be measured one year (or less) after that training took place. Many administrative 
decisions have been mode prior to the start of/the summer session—for. example, the 
number of campers, cns&rfed or non-dlaabled, r/way have been established, or camp 
financial and business procedures may be set for'the camp season in question. If 
the camp is operated by a sponsoring agency or organization, changes in policy and 
day-to-day administration may take sdmewhat longer to enact than if the camp is 
independently owned. However, camp directors responding to this survey effort have 
given an tndicatioo of their own perceptions of he ifl&act of training in the summer 
following the GDI. They have reported, on a subjective basis, those areas in which , 
training was seen to be most effective, least effective, and in which areas they feel 
they need more training. This informntion is useful to Project STRETCH staff as 
an aid in planning for upcoming GDIs and other camp director educational opportunities. 



f 
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Overall results of the Year II impact, survey were similar to those obtained 
in the Yearvi survey effort. The Camp Director Institute continues to be an 
effective training medium for camp directors, although the primary benefits come 
almost as much from interaction among participants and with\lnsUtute leadership 
as from competency-specific training content. Competency areas receiv.ng the highest 
effectiveness ratings in Year II were concerned with camp director philosophy and 
objectives, as well as personal assessment of strengths and weaknesses. Lowest 
effectiveness ratings were given to those areas not specifically covered by the uui 
(health and safety, food service, site and facilities, and business and finance). Similar 
results were obtained when competency data was reported for those camp directors 
serving disabled populations exclusively, and those offering mainstreaming opportunities. 
Year II GDI participants reported an interest in further training, especially in the 
areas of staff qualifications, evaluation and interpreting camp values to prospective 
campers and their .parents. Camp directors mainstreaming disabled individuals 
reported a higher interest in training on dealing sensitively with handicapped campers 
than did those serving this population e>elusively. 

According to program descriptions offered, a majority of camp directors surveyed 
do serve disabled campers-more oft&i those with emotional or learning handicaps • - 
than mobility impairments, and more bften in mainstreamed settings. For the most 
part, a small number of handicapped /tampers are*included in any^given sessipn, 
and inclusion is often based on an ability to keep up with the other <e*npers. Actual 
program descriptions varied widely from respondent to, respondent. 

The primary benefits of attending the CDI reported by Year II participants 
focused on the writing of goals and objectives and on formulation of a philosophy 
statement. Sharing of ideas with peers and other camping professionals was also noted 
as. being extremely beneficial. Attendance at the CDI was not seen as having ar 
impact on the decision to increase or decrease the number of disabled campers and. 
in fact in most camps the actual number of disabled campers served remained the 
same. However, it should be noted that these numbers may have been established 
by a sponsoring aeency. rather than by the camp director, and that *™ "•"^•f^'. 
impact may be mltfe several years after training is received, rather than directly 
following it. * ' • 

It is reconJended that, if possible, a second follow-up survey be conducted to 
investigate the impact of American Camping Association CDIs held in 1980 alter • 
three years. It may be that such £ survey could provide further information regarding 
specific training impacts and effects on camp director skills. ^ 




Table 3: CDI Effect and Need for Further Training 

• . ^car II —Exclusive (N=10) and Mainstreamed (N=22) Camps 



CDI Effect 
low=l high=10 
II I 



1. Identify the choroctcristics and needs 
of the population your camp serves 

2. Assess your strengths and weaknesses 
as o director 1 

3. State and explain your philosophy and 
objectives 

4. Design a camp program appropriate 
for: 'persons to be served; the camp's 
philosophy; goals and objectives of \ 
the program 

5. pesign an organizational structure 
consistent with the camp's philosophies, 
objective and program 

6. Determine the necessary qualifications 
for staff, members 

7. Recruit, train and supervise staff to 
implement the camp program 

8. Establish and supervise health and 
safety in camp 

9. Establish procedures and supervise food 
service in camp 

10.. Develop and supervise camp site and 
facilities 

11. Establish and supervise the camp 
■ business operation and finances 

12. Develop a plan for interpretation of 
the values of a camp to prospective 
campers and their parents 

13. Prepare a complete e valuation plan 
for the camp progratn 

14. Deal sensitively with the needs of , J 
handicapped campers 



Further Training 
Yes No No Kesp. 1 

Exclus. Main. Exclus. Main. Exclus. Main. 
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8.19 
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5.50 
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20% 


32% ' , 


5.2 


5.50 


30%, 


18% 


40% 


45% 


30% 


76% 


4.4 


4.57 
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45% 


30% 
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30% 


23% 
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4.5 


4.14 
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45% 


30% 


36% 


30% 


23% 


4.7 


4.42 " 


40% 


50% 


30% 


27% 


30% 


23% 


6.5 


6.31 

* 


40% . 


-32% 


40% 


36% 


20% 


32% 


5.4 


5.90 


50% 


45% 


f : 

30% 


32% 


20% 
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5.1 


5.54 


20% 
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60% 


27% 


20% " 


32% 



( j r yh* u\car i c fir r >pi r jfj'OHSc x : in t u m 



Dear OS I Parricir "*nt ; - 

I- r >*"Ct 'VTPET H nt'ol:; .your help one rr.ore -'time . End . *I i*> a ;ur vov 

to ijtor^ir^ the ir.pact- of your C.pi pirti-Iyatkn or-'.-'y-"- * ' 
sufnrr»or. . • 



It i-j V5j*i*-icil that each of you complete- the 'jyrvov p irtioularly .'^ince 
cniy P-3 ierjcr.5 havo attended, the CDIsthis year, an not everyone "will 
be servirsf; a.:- a- -carrp. director/administ'rator . 

Results of the. survey will be* used to compare Model A to Model 3 Insti- 
tutes, to irivove the Institutes next year, and to provide son*; infor- 
mation 3i> tc whether GDIs have any impact on "a par* i :ipant 1 3 camp. 
Result; will be strictly confidential and. will not h^'used to evaluate 
individual camo directors or Institutes. 



This survey consists of two parts: 

A. Questionnaire . for you as a CDI participant 



B, 



Questionnaire 



or your, associates, such as your -supervisor 
and staff. (Note: These questionnaires will- be collated 
■.against- the Model A and Model B participants as a group, 
• ani not individual participant's.) 
Please complete your questionnaire within a week, ani' return it to the 
Project .GTf.CT^H'o Evaluator; Hawkins and Associates, *804 D. Street N >E . , . 
Washington, 3.C*. 20002., If it is not completed , you will be receiving a' . 
phone call from. their office so we can get complete and accurate infor- 
mation On all participants. 

The Questionnaires for your jssociates . should be distributed Ly you during 
the s&r\i wcp> to: . . - . 

A, Your. Supervisor , (if you have one) A 

B. Four of your current staff who have worked at your camp for at 
lea>t one year previous to this. 

^ Please note that these are- self-mailers and require no 'postage. We request' 
that you aoK your associates to complete their questionnaires and return 
them within a wefsk of their receiving them 



Thank you. for your ' help. Hope your summer is extreroly successful. 



/ 



v 



Sincerely, 



ERLC 




Sue Gtein, "21 

Coordinator, Director Education/Project 5TPETCH 



Enclosures : 

Bradford * .Hid*. MammwHc, IN 4*1 < I (JD 342 M<6 
NA T ION'S I STAf*f 

Armand H Bill, I Mrciimc Vice President 

Michael < , Kramer. Director »>t Busings Operations 

Clenn X, Job Director of/( ommunicanons > 

Kt> HeMeMMWer, DireclAf of Memher Sef s \cc% , 

SU9 Stem, C uordinatof , Director fcducitMm Projett STRf T( H 
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AMER I CAN CAMP I NG ASSOC I AT I ON 
PROJECT "STRETCH" 
CAMP DIRECTOR INSTITUTE IMPACT SURVEY 



NAME.: 



CAMP NAME • 



ADDRESS: 



PHONE; 



Part I: Background Data 

D'i rec t'ionrs ; Place an M X" In the appropri ate space in Questions I- 2 below, 



j. Which ACA Institute did you attend? 
Did you receive certification? 



CI Model A Institute O Model B Institute 
□ Y *s , CI No 



». ? lea$e list any other camp d i rector tral n ing you have participated In this year besides 
an ACA Camp D i rector Insti tute:* • " v 



2. Check all of the followfnq that apply; 

A , Were you the d i r.cc tor/adm i n i 5 . t ra tor for Summer, 1979? 
Were /on the director/administrator for Summer', 1 960? 

8">D4d you serve irr the same camp in 1979 and 1980? 

C, Total number of years a camp djrectoe including 198O: 

0, IS your I98O CVi/rtpJ * ' 

i, An ACA accredited camp? D 



a Yes 
a Yes 

□ Yes 



a no 
a No 

a .No 



2, P'r i va tc/ i Mepcndcn t ? * £3 , ^ 

Church? a Spec! fy : - 

Organization? CX Specify: ■ y 

Other? n Specify: _j_ 

0 * •* — : 1 : : : : z 

Residential? 'CJ '. ' 

Travel? Q 

Seasonal? y N ' CL< 

Year-round? - Q ,/ '/ : 

5, Are -hand i capped campers Included Inline population served by your- camp, 
Li Yes, exclusively ' HJ No 

Ci Y cs, mainstreamed wlth'tither campers JHJ Don't know 

6 I f^a Ins t reamed, 'were handicapped campers actively recruited for your camp, 
CJ Yes' Q No 

Please add any other comments: 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



p I ! „ , pel c"c > cV 



! e*!e n ' H «»* ?' j 1 " COI attendance had an effect on your, ability to do the following, and do you feel you need add'ti *n.tl 

I < « *» "j* t h e number [fl.OV and check yes or noj 

FURTHER 



COI EFFECT 



YES " N r l 



LOW 
1 



: i F y £*< c n »*r^iu*e HP sties and needs of the 

pt>» jUli>)n VW tO'p icfve*. 

i* «*.«■ »> /-Mil il" ^'("'t ■WllJ »>< »KfH"VSf*» »is .1 

J j »*tfi.t.-«r, -. * * 



3- i3nd <*x K *?a.n y.^yr philosophy and 

f*. n a wa. p i*r i jr j * appropriate fur 

*i> Lti be sefv^J; .the -camp's philosophy. 
1« >1> ami f» »♦( i i ?v * .»nj prrnirsvi, 

*i« «* j. . Tl vi u ,v»'vi ;,n i una I >tructurc consistent 
i*e ca^p'i philosophy, objective* and 



6, ?V!»*» * t ne the nvtVNVuy qualifications for 
• ■>'!»♦ -*e *ber* . 



|t*»u'i »<i.i ><)prrvitc staf'f to implement 



9, E*l»»b'i*h «mj supc^vi>e health and safety In camp. 



9. c >; ( ibW*h ^roCcdjrqi and supervise food tervlce 

in ■'" ■ 



10'. Oe^elop and supervise camp »lte and facilities. 



Ii, Ej.tabli»h and supervi »e' the camp business 
i»it»rat i'imi and finances. 



MODERATE- 

3 J 5 6 7 8 9 

3 * 5—6 7 8 9 

3 S 6 ? 8 9 



HIGH 
10 



10 



10 j 



3 



7 V 9 »0 



7 8 



7 8 



5 6 



1IT 



10 
10 

in 

10 
10 



7 8 



10 



12, 


Develop a plan for interpretation of the valu** 

>){ a camp tM prospective campers and their 
parents, 


V 

' t 2 


3 




5 


6 


7 ' JB 


9 


. » ■■- # 
10 


13. 


Prepare a complete evaluation plan for the 
camp program. 


1 2 


3 




5 


6 


7 8 


9 


10 




Oeal Siin* i t i ye I y with the need* of handicapped 


1 7 


3 




5 


6 


7 8 


9 


10 
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Part III T f -j , n i ng \ fipac t 

' W^al r*«i> in« -osi beneficial portion of the COI ydu attended? Please explain 



Weirc any handicapped camp«r$ served by your camp this summer? If so, please describe the .type, number, and percentage of, 
H anj,u)pptfJ persons and the program, {Cxample; 5 blind youth were m* I ns t reamed in a. regular 2 week session with 300 non - 
iii. *,VvJ /.^utn,) 8c as specific as possible, 



I* ftf „. t ,i -»J it - ^ n^Uiifi'd «mv handicapped campers, give specific examples of how attendance at on ACA Institute hH:i 
y j *> . * '«J J th<» * Moejs as well as those of the entire camp population. . 



'« . Base*) - ✓ >*» Ljrftjn! experience, what, additional topics should have been included in Camp Director institutes? 



$. *'«t*e any other oo^ents regarding the ACA Camp Director Institutes (n the space provided? 



h >*wr t *j Jsfibuted swve/s to ^ - * f 

S^Pe^vis^r . * Staff 

» • ' 

f h '»'i. /'< * * »»•♦ »»»»■■! ^ /en- STACICH by CO**pl«tin(| this survey. Would you please return rt to Project M&ETCH's eval|Mt»n 

0 # ' HAWKINS U AS?0CIAT£S \ 

SO'* 0, Street . M, E , 
.Washington, D»C, 20002 

\ _ ' 

f , *<ay .^ir i h e e«t,l*»ser >mi l«c t<> retufh th*n< survey, , 
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APPENDIX C: 



EVALUATION 



PROJECT STRETCH 



IMPACT OF NON-ACA SPONSORED TRAINING 
ON CAMP DIRECTORS/ ADMINISTRATORS 



In order to determine the impact of attendance at camp director 
training not sponsored by the American Camping Association (ACA) on 
camp directors and administrators receiving training during Project 
STRETCH'S second year of activities (1980-81), an impact survey was 
•conducted by the project evaluators, Hawkins and Associates, Inc. . the 
survey instrument used was modeled on similar questionnaires- used to 
evaluate the effectiveness of Camp Director Institutes conducted by 
ACA during Years I and II of Project STRETCH activities. 



The impact data summarized below was obtained as a result of 
the Year II survey effort. Where appropriate, responses are reported 
in a format similar to that used to report the impact of ACA training 
conducted during Year jl (see Evaluation Summary— Impact of Year II 
CD! Attendance on Camp Directors/Administrators). 



Questionnaires <#ere sent to 144 camp directors/administrators 
who attended non-ACA training events during 1980-81. The survey 
population included participants at training for .Easter Seal tamping and 
recreation professionals, a Basic YMCA Camp Director's' Seminar, the 
Lutheran Church in America (LCA) Camp Leader's Conference, and a 
Camp Cbnference sponsored by the American Diabetes Association (ADA). 
A total of 57 responses were received, for a response rate of 40 percent. 
Included in tjie responses received were six responses from persons who , 
did not complete the questionnaire because they were not camp direc- 
tors or, for other reasons, did not feel that the purvey applied to' therru^ 



Part I; Background Data 

Of the 51 responses evaluated in this report, 59 percent ,were 
from participants who are not members of the American Camping 
Association, white 41 percent Wece ACA members. In the summary 
below, data for non-ACA and ACA members will be itemized separate- 



1 „ While none of the non-ACA respond nts indicated that they were 
ACA Cbrtifted Camp Directors, 43 percent indicated other camp~ direc- 
tor certification (YMCA-5*; BSA-5; ADA-1; private-!; and ACQ-1). 
Nineteen percent of ACA respondents indicated tha( they were certi- 
fied by the ACA, 5 percent (1 respondent) indicated YMCA certifica- 
tion. 



♦Numbers given in parentheses throughout refer to the number of times 



Survey Sample 




a response was made. 
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Although the survey was sent to persons identified as having at- 
tended camp director training evnets, only 60 percent of non-ACA and 
67 percent of ACA respondents indicated that they had attended any 
camp director training events during June 1980-May 1981. Identifica- 
tion of events attended varied -widely, and are summarized below: 



Table I: Question 2 — Identification of Training Eyent (by number of 

responses) 







Duration 


Non-ACA 


ACA • 

r» v-* n 


Type 


Sponsor 


(N=18) 


(N = 14) 


Institute 




4 riiivs 


5% 


21% 


C* D TV a i n i nor 


YMCA ' 


S dfl vs 


11% 


7% 


uu i raining 




*i uayj> 


A) 




uu iTaining 


VMPA ' 




I 1 CfcL 

I I TO • 


'7% 

I TO 


Camp Staff 1 


YMCA 


3 days 


5% 




\*u i ruining 


I PA r 


1 u/ppIi 




7% 




LCA 


1 VJOljf o 


11% 


- 14% 


Communications 


LCA 


4 days 




12% 


Management 


LCA 


3 days 




14% 


Fund Raising 


LCA 


3 days 




7% 


Outdoor .Ministries 


LCA 


.3 days * 




7% 


Conference , 


APA 


3 days: 


-11% 


7% 


Nat. Camp School 


BSA 


1 week 


5% 


™ t 


CCD 


ac£ * * 


4 days 


#- 


; 14% 


Food Management 


ACA 


1 day 




7% 


Business Mgrl. 
^Workshop 


ACA • 


2 days 




' 7% 


ACA 


2 days 




7% 


Administrative 


. Non-prof, camps 


weekend 


• 5% 




Admin/PR 


Ont. Camp Assn. 


weekend 


5% 




Program 


- East. Can. Synod. 
Camps 


2 days 


5% 




CD Training 


Can. Diabetic Assn. 


2 days 


• 5^ 


~ i 


Convention • 


NECA 


1 day 


7%, 



T 



The majority of respondents served as director/administrator of 
their camp in both 1980 and 1981 (Non-ACA— 53%; ACA— 85%) and 
served in the same camp both years (Non-ACA— 70%/ ACA— 95%). In- 
cluding 1981, non-ACA respondents had served an average of 4.8 years 
as a CD (range 1-28 years) as compared to an average of 8.4 years 
served by ACA respondents (range 1-22 years). ^ ' 

Only 10 percent of non-ACA respondents indicated that the camp 
' which they directed was ACA accredited, while 76 percent oT ACA re- 
spondents served in an accredited camp. (Note: one non-ACA member 
indicated that his camp was accredited yy the Canadian Camping Asso- 
ciation.) Table 2 below indicates the t^>es of camps in which trainees 
were employed. 



Tabic 2\ : Question 3D — Is your 1980 camp: 



1. An AC A accredited camp? 

2. Private/Independent? 
Church? • r 
Organization? 

Other? . 1 

3. Day?, * _ . 
Residential? ' , 
Travel? 

4. Sieasonal? ■ . 
Year-round? v 



N on -AC A 



. 10% 
14% 
10% 
73% 

' 1% 
♦38% 
55%, 

86% 
24% 



ACA 
(N=21) 



76% 
5% 
38% 

Jl% 
Q%. 
•24% 
81% 
14% 
57% 
,43% 



Note: 'Multiple responses were included in each category, i.e. 
ajid residential. 



day 4 



. Church camp affiliations specified by both non-ACA and ACA re- 
spondents were the Lutheran Church in America (non-ACA-2; ACA-7). 
Camp organizational affiliations cited by non-ACA respondents were: 
YMCA (7); YWCA (2); BSA (5); GSUSA (1); Easter Seals (1); ADA (2); 
and others (2). Those cited by ACA respondents ^were: YMCA (3); and 
Easter Seals (5t Other camp affiliations indicated included; non-ACA- 
Presbyterian Church and ApA (1); ACA— Lake Geneva -Fresh Air Society 
(1) and . the Oklahoma Society for Crippled Children (1). 

Norf-ACA respondents indicated that- handicapped campers are ' 
served in either exclusiv^ (33%), 'mainstream^d programs (47%), or a * 
combination of exclusive^ and mainstrearpod programs (3%) by a majority 
of respondents.^ All of the ACA respondents indicated that handicapped 
campers arc served in their, camps, in either exclusive (33%), main- - 
streamed (38$>J or both exclusive and mairtstrcaming pfRgrams (29%). / 
Only 33% of non-ACA respondents actively recruit handicapped campers 
for their mainstreaming program?, while 47% of ACA respondents dd. 
' ' < ' 

Comments, offered- by camp, directors serving exc>^fvely campers^ 
with disabiLi y <J g$ fn c I udc d i * . > - 



No ft-ACA 

All of w bur. campers arc -diabetic. 
It is up to interpretation as to" 
their disabilities. (1) % 
This was q camp for children, 
with diabetes. (1) 
Special Ed. Diabetics also at- 
tended. (1) 



, ACA 
(No comments) 



Comments made by camp directors offering nlainstrcaming impor- 
tunities included: 
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/ 



Non-ACA ;> : ■ ■ ■ AC A 



We have accepted children with 
emotional problems and for the . 
most part they were very diffi- 
cult. The counselor focused 
much {Tiore time on the 1 one 
problem camper in the group-- 

ip other campers less , * 
mention^ (1) , . : ' ■ 

made to recruit hand- , 
icapped. ^Any chilli with special 
; need$, is accepted if they can 
1 participate in the program. 
Staff accommodates special X 
.needs, e.g. , behavior, emotional, 
asthmatic. (1) 

There were handicapped campers * 
'in^ pur camp at one time* but not 
in the' last two years. (1) 
wfe had several special troops 
including a blind grou^p and p.h. 
"There were also some boys 

mainstream^ belonging to ■ " 
. regular troops. (1)^ 
Ogr handicapped campers are part s 
of a project oX our Council's 
gto* Scojujing for the Handicapped 
Cbmjriittee. They are a part of 
our yearrroun^ scouting program. (1) 
fjji^ A group of scout-a^e boys were 
%recruited for our 1980 pilot pro- * 
^jtect; they were* mainstreamed. ^ 
The 1981 camp-held two sessions 
exclusively for handicapped 
carppers and the groups^ were 
coed. (1) 



We have mainstreamed handi- 
capped campers f6r 9 years. 
This year, we mainstreamed 
about 100, some for two 
weeks.^ (1) 



J 



Comments made by camp directors offering a combination of ex- 
clusive, and mainstreamed programs were: 



N on- AC A * 

I'm very interested in the handi- - 
capped. My father has, been 
tiandicapped^since I was two years 
old so I can understand through 
experience. I'm also a school ^ 
principal and we do mainstream - 
continuously. (1) 



ACA 



For exclusive program— pro- * 
gram sponsored ^jand directed : 
by seyeral agencies serving 
MR, We simply played the 
part of host— agencies in- 
volved provicjed trained staff. (1) 
The Exclusive 3-week session 
is rented by ADA for 100 
insulin-dependent children. * „ 
They provide medical staff, •< 
we provide counselor staff. (1) 



Table 3.: Training Coverage, Effect and Need for Further Training ,^Non-ACA .(N-17) and ACA (N*10) 



'Competency 



Yes 

* Non-ACA ACA 



1. Identify the characteristics and 
neete of the population* your 

k camp serves. •' ." \ 

2. Assess your strengths and weak- 
nesses as a director. 

3. State and explain your^philoso- 
phy and objective^T 

4. Design a camp program appro- 
priate for: persons to be 
served; the camp's- philosophy* » 
goals and objectives and pro- . 
gram" 

5. Design an organizational struc- 
ture consistent with the camp's 
philosophy, objectives and pro- 

e gram. x 

6. Determine the jiecessary qualifi- 
cations for~s*a£f; recruit, train 
and supervise staff to implement 
the camp program. , * 

7.. Establish and supervise health 
and safety in camp. 

8. Establish procedures and ^super- 
vise food service Ai camp. 

9. Develop and supervise camp site 
and facilities. i ^ 

10. Establish and supervise the,,^^^^ 
businessjoper*(tiqn and financegT 

11> Develop a plan for interpretation 
of the values of a camp to pro- 
spective campers "and their 
parents. 

12. Prepare a complete evaluation 
plan for the camp program. 

13. Deal sensitively with the needs 
of handicapped hampers. 



Coverage* 



71%. 

r 65% 
82% 
76% 



> 



65% 
82% 

82% 

'41% 

*53% ' 
53% 
'70% 



82% 
47% 



80% 

40% 
70% 
80% 



60% 

50% 

60% 
20% 
40% 
40% 

.50% 

50% 
30% 



No 
Non-ACA 



ACA 
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12%. 
12% 

. 6% 
12% 



24% 

6% 

6% 
47% 
29% 
35% 
18%. 

12% 
" 47% 



.20% < - 

60% 
30% 
10% 



Training Effect 
low=l high=10 
Non-ACA ACA 



40% 

50% 

40% 
80% 
60% 
60% 
50% 

50% 
70% 



6.35 7.22 



6.35 
8,26 
7.21 



7.46 

5.83 

7.1 

6.9 

6.0 

6.6 
5.2 



6.5 
8.0 
7.44 



7.41 7.0 



Further Training* f_ 



Yes 

Non-ACA ACA 



35% 



40% 



59% 60% 
35% 40% 
53% . '51% 



35% 



7.16 6.42^ 29% 30% 



5.28 
4.0 

Sr 

4.57 
4.71 
7.16 

7.66 
4.66 



35£6 
29% 
23% 
41% 
70% 

47% 
59% 



20% 
30% 
40% 
70% i 
30% 

* 

30% 
60% 



No 

Non-ACA' ACA 



41% 

23% 
47% 
29% 



50% 

30% 
50% 
30% 



35% ' 



41% 

47% 
35«£ 
35% 
23% 
12% 

23%' 
18% 



50% 

60% 

70% 
i60% 
50% 
30% 
60% 

60% 
30% 



on-res^n^e'rates not given for these cntegor 



K 



T 



les. 



Non-ACA 



ACA 



X 



\ 



We have one program that 
is mainstre&med. (X) 
No organized attempt to 
mainstream; because perma- 
nent director placement 'was 
vacant. One week exclu- 
sively for autistic group and 
they provided their own/ 
staff. (1) 

Coop program on same site 
as Girl ?Scocrts. (l) 



Part II: Conic 




In Part Hjof the survey, respondents having attended camp direc- 
tor training events were asked to indicate: (A) whether the subject 
areaUisted as a "competency" (based on the ACA Gore Competencies) 
was covered in the event(s) attended; .(B) the effect of the training re- 
ceived in that subject area; and (C) if there was a perceived need for 
further training in the* subject area listed. 

Table 3 below indicates non-ACA and ACA responses to t^se 
three questions, based on information given by respondent. Table 4 
provides this information for -those respondents serving disabled camp- 
ers exclusively and in mainstreaming programs (ACA and non-ACA re- 
spondents taken together). 

* In gefteral, non+AC A respondents indicated mbr£ complete coverage 
of the thirteen competency areas than did ACA respondents. Both re- 
ported more emphasis on the more philosophical and developmental 
phases of camp planning (competencies 1-5). Highest training effect 
was reported in the area of philosophy and objectives, while lowest^ 
effect was seen in the areas of food service and dealing sensitively 
with the needs of handicapped campers- ' 



Part III: Impacts 



ERLC 



Primary benefits described by non 1 ACA respondents* centered 
around the chance to attend training: in general, the entire training 
event was seen as helpful. ACA respondents focused on the opportu- 
nity for interaction with other camp directors/professionals as the 
primary benefit. Speci^i^responses are summarized below: 



Non-ACA 

All (3) ''I 
Overview of many compo- 
nents of directing a camp 
program (2) 

Training in administrative 
and facility maintenance 
areas, especially as relatf 
to year-round facjlity t2) 



ACA 

• Fellowship with peers (3) 

• Sharing ideas with other**., 
professionals <1) v 

• Sharing Common problems 
with others in similar situa- 
tions (1) : .J 4 

• Redetermining philosophy and 
objectives (1) 



3 b* a 
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Non-ACA 

Information for new CDs helped 
to reevaluate own procedures (l) 
Chance to see all aspects of 
BSA camp school/ To know what 
rest of staff was being taught (1) 
Medical aspects— relation to activ- 
ities (1) • 

Evaluations, camp safety, program 1 
ideas (1) 

Theological, input related to 
camping (1) 

Leqture-Vistas and High Places (i)- 
Staff orientation and management 
(1) * 



ACA 

• Finances (1) 

• Evaluations (1) 

• Program expansion (1) 

• Reexamine staff orientation (1) 

• New plans (1) ~ 



Both nen-ACA atjji ACA respondents described a wide variety of 
populations served by their camps. . Due to (he survey population used, 
many of the camp directors described camps' servin^djsabled tampers 

' exclusively. Specific programs serving handicapped ihdividuals described 

^included: ✓ 



i 



Non-ACA 



r 



All campers are insulin dependent 
juvenile diabetics (2) 
80 insulin dependent diabetics (1) 

diabetic youth (1) 
180 diabetics exclusive— 2-week 
session (1) A \, 
2-week session—all juvenile dia- 
betjcs ; (SO age 7-11 first week; 
50 age 12-16 second weefcLl^) 
2 special ed (1EMH, 1 behavior 
disorder) campers attended camp 
for one week \w ith 85 (diabetic) 
campers (1) 

2 day camps: a) 32 children for 
four weeks— 1 yearing impaired, 
1 blind, 3 MR, 27 orthopedically 
handicapped, 3 adults (OH) ^or 2 
weeks, b) 34 children for four 
weeks— 7 hearing impaired, 2 MR, 
1 blind, 25 OH (1) 

Mairfstreamed programs described by respondents also varied widely: 



ACA , 

500 campers with all types 
of handicaps in 17 one-week 
sessions 

47 handicapped campers only— 
.blind, CP, IVTD, spastic hemi- 
plegics/quadriplegics (1) 
300 served in four 2-vyeek 
sessions 

served 173 campers with 
physical and mental disabili- 
ties— 74 CP, 37 spina bifida 
and 42 MR; other 20 had 
assorted^ disabilities (1) 
280 physically disabled (1) 1 
275 orthopedically, handicapped 
children, teens and adults in 
five separate 12 or 8-day ses- 
sions (1) 

278— all disabilities— 2-week 
sessions, divided by age (1) 



V 



ERLC 



Nbn-ACA : 

15 mentally and physically handi- 
capped in 1 week period. Normal 
Scout program, skill awards, merit 
badges (1) , ^ 



ACA 



4 MR people were mainstreamed 
into 1 week program with 1 180 
other campers (1) 
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Competency 



1. Identify the characteristics and 
needs of the population your 
camp serves. 

2. Assess your strengths and weak- 
nesses as a director. 

3. State and explain your philoso- 
phy and objectives. 

4. Design a camp program, appro- v - 
priate for: persons to be 
served; the camp's philosophy> 
goals and objectives and pro- 
gram. 

5. Design an organizational struc- 
ture consistent wii+i the camp's 
philosophy, objectives and pro- 
gram. : 

6. Determine the necessary qualifi- 
cations for staff; recruit, train 

V and supervise staff to implement 
the camp program. 

7. Establish and supervise health 
and safety in camp. 

8. Establish procedures and super^ 
vise food service in camp. 

9. Develop/and supervise camp site 
«. and facilities. . ^ 

10^ Establish and supervise the camp 
business operation and finances. 

11. Develop a plan for interpretation 
of the. values of a camp to pro- 
spective campers and- their 
parents. 

12., Prepare a complete ' evaluation 
plan for the camp program. 

13. Deal sensitively with the needs 
of handicapped campers. 



Coverage* 



Yes 

Exclus. JVlainst. 



67% 85% « 



No 

Exclus. Mainst. 



17% 



15% 



50% 


77% 


50% . 


23% 


67% 


85% 


33% 


1 CO/ 

15% 


83% 


92% 


17% 


8% 


67% 

^ 


69% 


33% 


31% 


7 
50% 


*92% 


50% 


8% 


67% 


• 92% 


33% 


8% 


17% 


46% 


83% 


54% 


50% 


77% 


50% 


#3% 


50% 


69% 


^50% 


31% 


50% 


85% 


50% 


15% 


50% 


85% . 


50% 


15% 


50% 


38% 


50% 


62% 



9 
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Non-response rotes not given for these categories. 

3^ * 




ve (N=6) and Mainstreamed Camps (N=13) 



Training Effect 




Further Training* 




low=l 


high=10 




Yes 




No 


17 v/> 1 1 ic 
CXC 1 Ub. 


M ni nQt 


Exclus. Mainst. 


Exclus. 


Mainst. 


5.5 


6.72 


50% 


31%' 


17% 


62% 


S n 


fi 9 


83% 


46% 




46% 


7.0 


7.9 


3.i% 


38% 


50% 




.7.2 


7.2 


67% 


54% 

1 


17% 


38% 


7.25 


7.3 


fi7% 


\ 

46% 


17% 

< 


46% 


5.25 


7.58 


O r 70 


Jl /D 


17% 


'62% 


6.8 


7.83 


50% 


31% 


33% 


62% 


2.5 


5.6 


50% 


23% 




62% 


5.33 


6.5 


50% 


38% 


17% 


46% 


4.75 


6.41 


67% 


69% 




23% 


4.8 


7.25 


67% 


54% 


i7% 


38% 


5.0 


7.41 


*37% 


62% ^ 


37% 


31% 


4.75 


5.33 


37% 


69% 


37% 

• 


15% 
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Non-ACA 



ACA 



5 children with emotional prob- 4 
lems (ex: broken homes and poor 
behavior) (l) 

1 or 2 out of 70 campers per 
session. We are not set . up to 
handle extreme handicaps (0 y 
Diabetic children— 25 were main- 
streamed in a regular 2-week . 
session with approx. 125 nonhand- 
icapped youth (l) 
4 partially d.eaf children were 
mainstreamed with 70-100 non- 
handicapped youth (l) 
12 MR and 1 partially sighted 
were mainstreamed with 500 
nonhandicapped youth (l) 



Approx. 100 developmentally 
handicapped in with approx. • 
1 ,500 • typical campers in 1 
week sessions (l) 
125 MR mainstreamed 

1 partially blind, youth with 
170 youth; V ED youth with ' 
150 youth 

2 MR childro^ with diabetes 
mainstreamed with 150 other 
children with diabetes 

4 emotional and minimal dij^ 
.abilities in with 295 nonhapt^"l 
icapped youth 



Other program descriptions given by respondents indicating a combina- 
tion' of exclusive and mainstreamed programs jncluded: 



Non-ACA 

1 blind. boy mainstreamed— very 
good[ integration; 1 nearly blipd, 
deaf and dumb— good integration 
(in camp serving diabetic youth) 

(i) 

Blind— our camp served 96 diabetic 
children, some of which*had poor 
eyesight. All were mainstreamed 
(1) 



ACA 

Exclusive program— 550 
campers~PH (80%), MR (10%),., 
speech impaired (5%), ED (5%) 
Mainstreamed program— 4 OH, 
1 deaf, 2 MR in with 5 non- 
handicapped youth (l) 
developmentally .disabled and 
autistic were mainstreamed 
with* Specially trained counselor 
who assisted counselors of the 
groups to which campers were 
assigned (1) 



The majority of respondents indicated that the number of handicapped 
''campers served in their camps in).198i represented an increase over the 
rtumber served in 1980 (non-ACA— 53%; ACA— 7G%) f No change in the 
numbers served was reported by 41% pf the non-ACA. and 6% of the ACA 
respondents, while decreases were reported by only 6% of non-ACA and \ 
12% of ACA respondents. One ACA member (6%) reported that no 
statistics were kept as to the number of handicapped campers served 
in his facility. Indicq^ipns of jan increase or decrease for camps sevv- , 
ing disabled campers exclusively (increase— 79^; decrease-7%; same-14%), 
in mainsjreaming settings (increase-61%; rYecrease-8%; same-31%7, 
were similar when ACA and non-ACA responses were taken together. 
Attendance at camp director training events was not seen as having an 
impact on the decision to increase or decrease the number of disabled 
campers (non-ACA— no impact = 40%, N/A.^ 50%; ACA— no impact ~ 
33%, N/A = 57%),' Comments offered by respondents who did cite an 
impact included: ; t , 
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\ Non-ACA 



AC A 



• Training will haye impact to in- . 
crease beginning summer 1983 (1) 

• Funds made available from 
Lutheran insurance (1) 



• Made me 
able (1) 

• Exchange ideas (1) 



feel more comfort- 



Increases made by persons serving disabled individuals exclusively 
were attributed to agency commitment in two cases and to corhmunity 
needs in one. No other specific reasons for increases or decreases 
were cited. ^ 

While the majority of respondents indicated that camp director 
training had little effect on responding to handicapped campers served, 
(non-ACA— 10%; ACA— 14%) or that the question did not apply to them 
(non-ACA— 70%; ACA— 86%), several respondents commented on training 
impact: 



Non-ACA 



ACAr 



• Sharing ideas with other CDs to • ) 
broaden program service provision 

(1) 

• We dispussed briefly the philosophy 
oj/^mainstreaming* but practical 
Adaptations were not discussed 
partly b^sause of the .vast differ- 
ence in camps represented (there 

is special assistance available from . 
the National Office also) (l) 

• Reinforcing. ^ Thevgeneralized 

, ' camper's homesickness and how 
this affects the diabetes— knowing * 
how 'to distinguish between the 
two since some pf the symptoms , 
may be the same (i.e., stomach- 
ache) (1) * 
Training was specifically for camps 
for diabetic children (1) 

• At one event, a man who heads a 
camp for deaf persons and coordi- 
nates the Toronto dea*f center 
spoke about campers with special 
n^ccjls— challenging and. practical (1) 

All of the "other comments" offeree 
in nature. Many focuses on f the benefits 
training events, while others* centered on 
motion on handicapped cambers. Specific 
below: 1 , 



N/A— special note: . A grant 
has beer) received which is 
available to new directors 
fcir special seminars on Col- 
lege extension classes on 
mainstream ing. 



by respondents were positive 
if attending camp director 
the need for additional infor- 
commcnts are summarized 



Non-ACA 

• Deals with overall approach do 
camp directmg— beneficial to any 



ACA 



• I feel that more workshops 
should be offered (1) 



Non-ACA 



ACA 



CD just starting out (3)_ • So far, no training for hand- 

• Good means to keep abreast of \ icapped campers (1) 

field and new ideas, activities, • I would be very interested in 

'etc. (1) attending a CD training scs- 

• Interested in training sessions and sion. especially so if dealing 
possibility of working more with with the handicapped (l) • 

? handicapped children throughout 
the summer, r>ot just for one 
week (1) 

• I would still be interested in more 
information on Project STRETCH 
and CD training dealing with the 

• handicapped, also LD/BD programs 

• (I) 

• Although I have not attended a 
training event, I feel it would be 
very beneficial. I feel training for 
dealing with handicapped campers 
is extremely important (1) 

• Need more emphasis on staff inter- 
personal relationships (1) 

• - Need emphasis on good manage- 

ment practices; too much "gardes" 4 ' 
in training (1) 

'•' ■ / 

Conclusions ' 

A questionnaire of this type cannclt realistically purport to statis- 
tically measure training impacts on attendees only one year (or less) 
after the training took place. In rrtany cases, the number of campers 
(disabled and, non-disabled) to be enrolled the summer following training 
1 were already established when training took place; a similar situation 
exists regarding camp staff, maintenance and financial matters, jlf the 
camp is operated by a sponsoring agency or organization, changes in 
these areas may take sorpewhat longe/ to enact than if the camp is 
independently owned. However, camp directors responding to this sur- 
vey effort have given an indication of their own perceptions of the 
impact of training in the summer following the experience. They have 
reported, on a subjective 'basis, those areas in "which training was seen 
to be most effective, least effective and. in which areas they feel they 
need more "training. This information is useful to .Project STRETCH 
staff as upcoming camp director training events are planned— especially 
those seeking to bring in a wider non-Ai'A audience. 

While it is difficult to ^statistically document the impact of camp 
director training events without specific information on the type of 
content and format offered by each, survey results indicate that atten- 
dance at training events does have a positive influence. However, their 
positive influence (in the case of non-ACA sponsored events surveyed) - 
appears to extend more toward Urogram development than to meeting 
the needs of handicapped campers or the mojrc practical aspects of 



directing- a camp: health and safety, food service, site supervision and 
financial management. 

Camp directors surveyed expressed a need for .continued training. 
Non-ACA members especially indicated a desire for morctraining in 
developing a plan for interpretation of the values of a camp to prospec 
Uve campers and their parents, preparing a complete evaluation plan 
for the camp program and meeting the needs of handicapped campers. 
AC A respondents were primarily interested in training which covers 
personal' assessment, food service, and handicapped campers. When 
ACA and non-ACA respondents are taken together, those camp direc- 
tors serving disabled campers, indicate greatest training needs in' the 
area of v personal assessment, least in explaining philosophy and objec- 
tives, while those offering mainstreaming opportunities arc interested 
in additional training in the areas of food service and meeting the 
needs of campers with disabilities, and feel less need for training in 
program development areas. / 

Respondents indicate an increase in the number of disabled camp- 
ers served in 1981 over 1980, but do not attribute this increase to 
training events. Agency commitment and community needs were two 
reasons given for increases. Additionally, while no statistical evidence 
of increase or decrease was given, responses do indicate , a trend toward 
serving campers with disabilities both by camps serving special popula- 
tions exclusively and in mainstreamed settings,- by ACA members and 
by non-ACA camp directors. J ;• 

As indicated by .this one-year follow-up of the perceived impact;! 
of noh-ACA sponsored training'events, there is an interest in fircthqjf 
information on serving campers with disabilities. This interest is ex- 
pressed more by camp directors not serving disabled campers exclusive-; 
ly (e.g., those mainstreaming some disa&ed individuals in regular camp 
programs), and should be taken into confederation by project staff as 
audiences for awareness workshops on disabled campers are planned. 

It is recommended that, if possible; a second follow-up survey.be 
conducted to investigate the impact of non-ACA sponsored camp direc- 
fpr training conducted in 1980 after three years. It may be that such 
a survey c6uld provide fwj^her information regarding specific training 
impacts and effects on <x&m>> director skills. 
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APPENDIX D: - 
DELIVERY SYSTEM 



EDUCATIONAL SERVICES' DELIVERY SYSTEM * 



| Program Services Commission | 
1 National Education Chair"] 



Director of Educational 



Services 



laTj 



■ V 
I Section P residents! 



iRegional Education Coordinators! [National Education Consultants 



I 



Section 
Program 
Chairs 



ection Education 
Chairs 



(Jther 
Section 
Posts 
relating to * 
education 
(e.g t Standards) 



j Membership 



Camp Director Education 
Outdoor Living Skills 
Ecology Training 
^Camping Unlimited 
Ethics Education 
Camp Counseling Education 
Impact of Societal Changes on 

^ Camping 
College/Univer3ity Curricula 
Standards Training [from 

National Standards Board] 
Teaching Techniques 
Outdoor Education/School Camping! 
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DEVELOPED AS A RESULT OF PROJECT STRETCH. 
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TITLES OF PRODUCTS 
Produced by' STRETCH Project 



Camp Administration Series: \ .■ t m > ■> 

Camp Director Education Curricul urn, Guide m 

Perspectives on Camp Admin i strat ionT Read i ngs for Camfi Director Education 

Av*a?CTeS*" Workshop Resource Packet: Serving persons with -Disabilities 
through Camping ' 

Makinq"£f fective Workshops t H"apppn t 

Trainer Guicje: Site and Facilities Managerial 

Trainer Guide: Bus i ness and F i nance Manager i a I . 

Trainer Guide: Food Service Managerial 

Trainer Guide: Health and Safety Manager i a I 



